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The Verbs with Direct and Indirect 
Object Re-Examined 


In his Grammar of Late Modern English, Part I, First Half (Seccud Ed.), 
Chapter III, § 44 ff., Poutsma gives a list of the verbs which admit of being 
construed with two non-prepositional objects. He says that these verbs are 
limited in number, although numerous enough, and adds that his enumeration 
mentions all that had come to hand at the time of writing, implying thereby 
that further verbs might be added. I had begun noting down examples of 
these verbs before I caught sight of Poutsma's book, using Kriiger’s list 1 as 
a starting-point, and adding only such verbs as I could not find there. By 
the time I saw Poutsma’s list these addenda had increased, and on consulting 
my notes I found that I could even improve on his list. This is no wonder, 
since my notes ranged over a comparatively recent period, which had not 
been so exclusively exploited by Poutsma. Besides, Poutsma naturally relied 
to a certain extent on the material of the Oxford Dictionary (see e.g. to 
secure), the compilers of which seem to have been only too willing to share 
the opinions of Sir Leslie Stephen, who “tried hard to keep out of the 
Dictionary of National Biography such phrases as ‘he was given an appoint- 
ment’ etc.” 2. And that Poutsma is to some extent influenced by these 
conservative English grammarians is proved by such passages as that in Part 
II, Section II, p. 136, where he says: ‘instead of the rather awkward ‘I was 
handed a note’, the language prefers ‘I had a note handed to me’,” — to say 
nothing of that quoted further down sub find. 

On studying the matter more closely, I found that both Kriiger and 
Jespersen 3, and in a few cases even Sattler 4 enumerated a number of verbs 
(giving quotations in most cases) which were not listed by Poutsma. 
Curiously enough even the first edition of Poutsma contains a few verbs which 
are omitted in the second. Gradually the idea grew on me that it might be 
a good plan to revise Poutsma’s list, excellent as it is, and to give a possibly 
complete supplement 5 of the verbs in question by making use of my notes 
and by incorporating at the same time all the examples adduced by the above 


1 G. Kriiger, Syntax der englischen Sprache, Vol. I (2nd Ed.), 1914, §§ 98 an 99. 
Although Kriiger intentionally refrains from giving sources for his examples, they must be 
accepted at their face value as representing what he considered to be current English. He 
says that his model sentences and examples were repeatedly put to the test by him. We 
cannot, however, be as sure of whether he always discriminated between British and 
American usage. . 

Readers of this article will probably wonder why in the course of my exposition I often 
content myself with quoting the authority of Kriiger, instead of relying on my own examples 
to prove my point. The reason is that for many years I unfortunately abstained from 
copying out those examples which were a mere confirmation of Kriiger’s statements, which 
I took for granted. Now I regret having thus been deprived of many a valuable piece of 
evidence, which I would be hard put to it now to recover. 

2 Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, Part III, 1927, p. 309/10. 

lic., Chapters XIV and XV. 

4 W. Sattler, Deutsch-Englisches Wéorterbuch, pp. 1016-17. ; 

5 I realize very well that I shall also have to repeat, with Poutsma, ‘a supplement of 
all that has come to hand at the time of writing’ ! 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. i 
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mentioned predecessors’. I am including in this list, like Poutsma, 
such verbs as ‘to strike, to envy’ etc., which are treated separately by 
Jespersen (‘it is better here to speak of two direct objects’ 7), without venturing 
a final classification by this inclusion, I also include ‘to cost, bet, fine’ etc. 8, 
as well as the verbs of the ‘dative of interest’ class 9, loosely speaking, which 
are marked by a dagger + or (t+), which on closer inspection prove very 
sumerous, and for which many more examples might easily be raked out in 
works of literature, especially those of a more dignified or poetic character 1°. 
I am_excluding, on the other hand, the verbs with which the thing- 
object is always an infinitive clause, or a subordinate statement. Like Poutsma, 
I shall. occasionally enumerate the alternative constructions of 
the verbs with prepositions, and shall comment on the frequency of these 
constructions, if necessary, and where Poutsma’s statements call for such 
comment. Likewise the currency of the passive conversions 
(primary and secondary) wil! be duly discussed. in some instances, where the 
secondary passive conversion is quite common, but no instances have come 
to hand, I have had the benefit of expert advice from two friends, one 
American, the other English, who proved valuable standbys on many a question 
of current usage, besides this. 

Any conclusions to be reached will be given at the end of the exposition. 
It may be as well, however, to draw the reader's attention at the very outset 
to the asterisk * which, if attached to a quotation, will indicate 
American usage. This is an innovation on the former practice, for 
neither Poutsma nor Jespersen or Kriiger made any such discriminations (at 
any rate with regard to the subject under discussion). 

My article, then, will enumerate, in alphabetical order, all the verbs not 
mentioned by Poutsma, whose list (as well as Kriiger’s, incidentally) 
I should thus like to bring up to date, wherever I could. I repeat that it is, 
of course, far from being a definitive supplement, although I have been at the 
pains of including every verb ever construed with the above mentioned 
constructions, even if there was only one example to go by. Experience shows 
that this is the only possible procedure, since further examples may be 
lurking somewhere to be picked up for the single asking. And to rule out all 
misunderstanding, I here gladly acknowledge my great indebtedness to both 
Kriiger and Poutsma. My list would be practically non-existent, but for the 
excellent work done by both, and especially by Poutsma, whose list it was 
comparatively easy to add to and enlarge. 

My warmest thanks are also due to my young friend Mr. Walter J. Mueller 
(Mr.M.), B.A., M.A. (Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.), of Berlin, 
Conn., U.S.A., exchange student at the University of Jena, and to my colleague 


8 The abbreviations J., K., P.1, S. will indicate, accordingly, that the examples are taken 
over from Jespersen, Kriiger, Poutsma (First Edition), or Sattler. Those which are not 
thus marked are my own. Wherever Kriiger has already listed the verbs, I give his 
examples, and often refrain from bringing my own. 

CMA fox. ZAgty 

8 Compare Jespersen, l.c., p. 284. 

® Example: he pluckt me ope his doublet (Shakespeare); from Jespersen, l.c., p. 285. 

10 Compare, e.g., the examples adduced by Curme in his Syntax (1931) on p. 108: 
whip me such honest knaves (Othello); he could slip you out of his chocolate house 
(Congreve); I put you my hand on any man (Meredith); if you don't heed me what I say 
(Hall Caine). These and similar examples have not been received into my list. See also 
W. Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik, 2, Aufl., § 294 and Jespersen, l.c., p. 285. 


aor’ vey ee 
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Mr. Frederick J. Fisher (Mr.F.), B.A., London, of Chester (Chesh.), English 
lecturer in the same University, who have both been kind enough to go through 
the whole manuscript with me, and to give me their valuable opinions 
concerning current American and British usage, and who also looked through 
the proof-sheets. 


List of Abbreviations 


*: American (example). 

+(+): Ethical dative. 

AM.: American Mercury. 

ASp.: American Speech. 

CF.: Canadian Forum. 

compl. : complement. 

constr.: construction. 

cp. : compare. 

GA.: E. H. Gardner and R. R. Aurner: Effective Business Letters (Rev. Ed.), 1928, 
New York. 

J.: Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, Part III, 1927. 

K. : Kriiger, Syntax der englischen Sprache, Vol. 1 (2nd Ed.), 1914, §§ 98 and 99, pp. 58-74. 

LA.: Living Authors (ed. by Dilly Tante), 1931, New York. 

M.: A. R. Marble, A Study of the Modern Novel, 1928, New York. 

Mr. F.: Mr. Frederick J. Fisher (English). 

*Mr. M.: Mr. Walter J. Mueller (American). 

MGD.: Manchester Guardian Daily. 

MGW.: Manchester Guardian Weekly. 

NED.: New English Dictionary (Oxford Dictionary). 

NYT.: New York Times, Book Review. 

non-p. oO. : non-prepositional object. 

P.: Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English, Part I, First Half (2nd Ed.). 

P.1: the same, First Edition. 

p-c.: passive conversion. 

p-p.c.: primary passive conversion. 

R.: A. Reum, A Dictionary of English Style, Leipzig, 1931. 

RG.: Recent Gains in American Civilization, ed. by K. Page, 1928. 

S.: Sattler, Deutsch-Englisches W6rterbuch. 

Sc. : Scarborough, England Muddles Through, Tauchnitz (American, who lived in England). 

s.p.c.: secondary passive conversion. 

SR.: Saturday Review of Literature, New York. 

T.: Times, London. 

TLS.: Times, Literary Supplement. 

TW.: Times, Weekly. 

Tauchn.: Tauchnitz volume. 

*W.: Webster's New International Dictionary (2nd Ed.), 1928. 

Wy.: H. C. Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of the English Language, 1932. 


to abate. The verb is used with two non-p.o. in literary English only, both in 
England and America; it sounds rather old-fashioned (Mr. M. and Mr. Ee): 
Examples: I will abate you a shilling (K.). For further exx. see NED, from 
which P.1 quotes: *she would abate me two shillings a week (B. Franklin, 1771). 
to accord. On the strength of an example from Thackeray (further 
examples of the fo-compl. are to be found in the dictionaries, in K. and 
elsewhere) the verb is relegated by P. to § 48, as ‘admitting only a to-compl.’, 
in spite of two quotations showing the s.p.c., one from Kruisinga (taken from 
TW.), and the other from J., lc., Il, 15.3, (taken from Zangwill, 1903), 
which compel him to say that ‘although no example with two non-p.o. has come 
to hand, the two examples postulate such a constr.’. Another example of the 
s.p.c. is, by the way, to be found in J., p. 310: *wherever woman has assumed, 
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or been accorded, this unfortunate prominence... (taken from P. Collier, 1909). 

Both K. and S. had already established the constr. with two non-p.o., which, 
according to Mr. F. and Mr. M.), is current in England (proof of this is also 
the entry in Wy.: fo accord him praise, alongside of: to accord praise to him), 
and in America. Equally current are, according to them, the p.p.c. and the 
s.p.c. To prove my point I shall give a few of my examples: to accord it the 
praise which...22; the Government accorded it a temporary annual grant of...1?; 
may he accord us a little inattention 13; we shall be obliged if you will accord 
this gentleman a favourable reception 14; *while the rear-guard of readers... 
has been according Th. Dreiser its belated welcome 15. 

P.p.c.: a kinder reception than was accorded another man 16; *the reception 
accorded ‘Ulysses’ 17; *an honor never before accorded a woman 18; *the 
response which would be accorded a speaker 19; *the respect accorded it 2°; 
*whether Wyatt is describing the reception accorded his own verses, or 
whether...21. Compare also the two examples adduced by K. 

S.p.c.: *they were accorded many privileges?2; *whose book has been 
accorded a popular success 23, K. has seven more examples (p. 71). 
to accredit. The to-compl., alongside of with, seems the rule in careful 
diction (see P. § 48). But compare: *It has been questioned whether 
Governor Coolidge acted with the vigor and promptness that is popularly 
accredited him 24. This is my only American example so far, taken from an 
unpretentious text. Mr. M. (and Mr. F.) would hesitate to recognise it as 
in any way common, though, as Mr. M. says, the constr. with two non-p.o. 
might occur, perhaps even the s.p.c. *W., it is true, only lists: ‘to a. one with 
something’: Mr. Clay was accredited with these views. 
to address. K. has the example: ‘it is in this hope that I have ventured to 
address you this letter’. I have so far failed to find another example of this 
use, if only in business style. Mr. M. and Mr. F. pronounce it ‘unusual’, 
although they feel incompetent critics as regards business English. 
to administer. In quoting the example from the NED.: ... ‘might administer 
his antagonist another severe blow’ P. seems to imply that the constr. with 
two non-p.o. is confined to the humorous employment of the meaning ‘to 
furnish, bring, give’. That this is not necessarily true is shown by the 
following quotation: *the device ... leads to B.'s confusion, to the love potion’s 
being administered him ...25, The NED., Wy, and also K. (Vol. III, § 3791c) 
construe the verb in the meaning: ‘to give etc., help, food, medicine’, with a 
to-compl. Mr. F. also considers the constr. with two non-p.o. ‘unusual’. 


11 G. Gould, The English Novel of Today, 1924, p. 130. 

12 B. W. Downs, M.A., Cambridge, in Encyclop. Brit. (13th Ed.), 1926, Vol. I, p. 493. 

13 E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel, 1927, p. 13. 

14 Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence, 1926, p. 98. 

26 SR. 9:3:1929) p. (747. 

16 MGW. 22.11.1935, p. 408. 

LE SNY Tals. 19319 p. 

18 SR. 30.3.1929, p. 834. 

19 AM. October 1926, p. 235. 

< as eee. p. 314 (J. Wood Krutch). 

. O. Myrick, Sir Ph, Sidney as a Literary Craftsman, Cambridge, : 

Rigccourterycok the Editon 2 Se). Ses: merit NaS te eae 

22° RG., p. 107. = 

M., p. 227. 

24 Lives of the U. S. Presidents (Little Blue Book No. 1065), p. 63. 

25 K. O, Myrick (see footnote 21), p. 133. pines 


Mr. M. says it might pass. The s.p.c. is pronounced ‘hardly possible’ by=P: 
But I cannot think such a phrase as, e.g., ‘he was administered a blow’ any 
more unusual than, let us say, ‘he was dealt a blow’ (see ‘deal’). Un fortunately 
no example has so far come to hand. Mr. M. thinks it is ‘possible’, 

to admit. The verb is listed by P. in § 45, among the verbs that may be 
construed with two non-p.o., but with which the thing-object is regularly 
represented by an infinitive (clause), and in § 48, among those verbs which 
regularly have a to-compl. in place of a non-p.o. But I found the following 
example (so far my only one): the policy of admitting the native a share in 
the administration of affairs?6. The constr. is unknown to both Mr. F. 
and Mr. M. 

to advise. Whereas K. (Vol. III, p. 1885) construes: to advise a person 
of a thing (in der Handelssprache = to inform’), like Wy. (‘tradesman’s 
English’), and the following example: ‘we are in receipt of your circular, 
advising us of the new extension of your factory’ 27 seems to represent the 
normal constr., Mr. F. assures me that the use of two non-p.o. and of both 
p.c. is possible in English business correspondence although he has to rely 
entirely on memory. Se my only example so far: *... the status of which has 
already been advised you by this branch 28 would seem to be only one of many. 
Mr. M., however, is quite ignorant of this use. 

to afford. P. lists the verb, but gives an example of the use of two non-p.o., 
which is still current, from Smollett. It may suffice to quote Wy.: it affords 
me gteat satisfaction to be able to help you, or: it will afford you the means 
of continuing your education 29. The NED. gives (sub 5 and 6) examples of 
alternative constr. with to and for. 

Examples of the p.p.c.: it will be long before our army accepts teaching 
such as is afforded the Japanese soldiery (K.); *if it had not been for the 
outlet afforded New England 3°. 

Examples of the s.p.c. (which is pronounced ‘hardly possible’ by P.): he 
was not afforded any opportunity 21; *] was afforded a great deal of 
_ surprise 32. By the way, P. himself gives an example of the s.p.c. in Part II, 
Section II, p. 131, among other ‘exceptional, or at least unusual (?) conversions’: 
D.W. was afforded every chance of being with her husband 33. This use 
of the s.p.c., which was already established by S., is considered quite current 
by both Mr. F. and Mr. M. 
to allocate. According to the NED., the verb was formerly only to be found 
in Scottish writers. The old constr. with the to-compl. seems still the common 
one. Compare: what benefit to allocate to him 34. However, I found one 
example of the s.p.c.: *they are allocated more broadcasts #5. The fact that 
the writer of the book is an American led me into thinking I had encountered 
a typically American construction, but Mr. M. assures me that, in his opinion, 


26 MGD., 2.4.1923, p. 12, 2. 

27 Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence, 1926, p. 54. 

28 American business letter, 1935. 

28 English business circular. 

-30 R. Blankenship, American Literature, 1931, p. 7. 

31 McCarthy, 1880; from J., p. 306. § ps 
32 ASp., July 1926, p. 565. The writer is Mr. C. de Crespigny, an Englishman living 
- in Chicago. 

| 33 Galsworthy, Beyond. 

34 Daily Express, 1.11.1932. 

So Sc peels 7. 
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‘to allot’ 36 would be substituted in most cases in America, although he thinks 
the s.p.c. is used extensively with reference to radio stations. To my surprise, 
Mr. F., however, testified to the currency of the constr. in England, where 
especially at the time of the general election, it was not at all unusual to hear 
the following announcement over the wireless: ‘the opposition are allocated 
two evenings, while the Government are allocated five.’ The p.p.c. might 
occur, but Mr. F. thinks the constr. with two non-p.c. less usual. 

to appoint. *W. has an alternative constr. with a for-compl.: these were 
the cities appointed for all the children of Israel 37. P. gives an example of 
the use of two non-p.o. (to which Mr. F. objects) from Ch. Bronté. I found 
an example of the p.p.c.: this was appointed me 38 (‘rather old-fashioned’: 
Mr. F.). An example of the s.p.c. has not come to hand. It is obvious that 
in the older language it was replaced by the substitute constr. Compare: all 
the members of a family have their proper business appointed them...39. | 
Still, I am of opinion that the s.p.c. (to which Mr. F. objects), is not so 
‘incongruous’ as P. thinks. Mr. M. says that the s.p.c. might pass, though 
it is not very common. 

to apportion. According to P., the s.p.c. of this verb, which allows two 
non-p.o., is ‘hardly possible’. But compare: must they be apportioned place 
according to their success as...49, which is my only example so far. Mr. M. 
and Mr. F, think it might pass as ‘literary’. 

to arrogate. According to P. (§ 48), K. (Vol. III, p. 1891), S., *W. (wha 
gives an example from Macaulay), Wy., and Mr. F. this verb only allows a 
to-compl. But compare: *who arrogate themselves the title of ‘Americans’ 41. 
The name of the writer using this constr. carries considerable weight, and also 
in the opinion of Mr. M. this constr. seems ‘quite common’; on the contrary, 
the to-compl. would sound affected, he thinks, in America. 

to ask. J. says: ‘No question was asked my brother’ is possible, but infinitely 
less common than ‘my brother wasn't asked any question’ 42. I give three 
examples found at random to show that the p.p.c. may well occur: *that is 
one of the first questions that is asked me whenever I speak on journalism 43; 
the price asked them by the pilot 44; I mounted my horse without a question 
being asked me 45, 

to assure. The verb is relegated by P. to § 45 (‘thing-object is regularly 


36 ‘to allot’ is omitted here, as well as ‘to assign’, because both verbs are duly mentioned 


by P. as allowing two non-p.o., and with which ‘both the s.p.c. and the p.p.c. appear to be in 
more or less current use’. (p. 250). J., however, enumerates them (14.89, p. 295), among those 
verbs ‘chiefly of Latin origin, which... are nearly always combined with fo’! As he refers 
the reader to S.’s list, he might have been influenced by the latter. But as a matter of fact 
S. construes only ‘to allot’ with to (p. 1015), whereas he lists ‘to assign’ among those 
which allow two non-p.o. J. himself has, by the way, an example of the s.p.c.: he was assigned 
a residence... (p. 306). Of course the fo-compl. is used with ‘to assign’; compare: assigns 
to them their offices (R. Muir, How Britain is Governed, p. 82). 
37 Josh. XX. 9. 
38 from Th. Chatterton; in R. Bauch, Liferarisches Lesebuch, 1925, Dp: 87,00; 
3° H. Martineau, Preface V, Illustrations of Political Economy. 
SO TL Soa h7.11.1932;"p. 850: 
7 ee ge am RG., p. 263. 
LGep? ; e general truth of this statement is confirmed b Ala, : 
4 Oswald Garrison Villard, in RG., p. 135. vo ae 
ow Tell it Again!, ed. by M. Miller, 1931, p. 68; : = : 
S,' Hickd,- Hodder-©, Ctaitghten,.1924. Pe ere ease chee aaad 
45 G. Borrow; in H. Jenkins, G.B., 1912, p. 204. 


represented by an infinitive (clause) or a subordinate statement’), although 
in Part II, Section II, p. 131 he gives an example of the s.p.c. (compare ‘to 
afford’). The NED., however, already gives (sub ‘assure’ 10b ‘obsolete’ ) 
two examples of the use of two non-p.o.: the man... that assured me the 
truth of it 46, and: their age no antiquary living can assure us47. Mr. M. 
confirmed the opinion of the NED., calling the constr. ‘old-fashioned’, while 
Mr. ©. declared that he would take no exception whatever to the first example, 
if he encountered it in a modern text, though he would himself pr: ‘er the 
constr. with of or a subordinate sentence. 

S. had already generally construed the verb with two non-p.o, (alongside 
of ‘somebody of something’), and had mentioned the use of the s.p.c., without, 
however, giving any quotations. K. was, it seems, justified in differentiating 
between 1) to assure a person of a thing 48: he assured us of the contrary, 
and 2) to assure a thing to a person, to assure a person a thing *9: my 
protection assured (to) you the possession of your estate. This differentiation 

_is more helpful than that of the NED., which discriminates (sub 9) between ‘to 
make a person sure or certain (of a fact, or that it is)’: thy words assure me 
of kind success 59; to consider how we are to assure ourselves of its truth 51. 
or (sub 10): ‘to tell a_person confidently as a thing that he may trust (that 
it is, or of its being)’: he assured us of his own willingness to go 52 (see also 
the examples mentioned above), over against the (‘obsolete’) constr. (sub 7) 
‘to guarantee (a thing to a person); to promise as a thing that may be depended 
upon’: assureth me youre feith...53; *the President assuring the King perpetual 

love 54. 

_ Wy. also construes (sub 2 a, b, c): I assured him of our affection; I was 
unable to assure him of the fact; I must assure myself of all the circumstances, 
over against (sub 3 ‘to undertake, state, confidently that certain things will 

be; to promise’): J can assure you (of) a hearty welcome. 

While the NED. still considered the constr. with two non-p.o. in either 
“sense obsolete, and recognised only the constr. with of, we could prove, at 
the beginning of this section, that even in the sense of ‘jemanden einer 
Tatsache versichern’ (assured me the truth of it), the use of two non-p.o. 
“would be admissible today. In the sense of ‘jemandem etwas sichern’ the 
‘obsolete’ constr. with two non-p.o. (alongside of the to-compl.) is not only 
admissible nowadays, but recognised by grammarians and modern lexi- 
_cographers (see Wy.), although the of-constr. has been extended to the sense 
of jemandem etwas sichern’. Compare the example from Marlowe, or Wy.'s 
_constr.: I can assure you of a hearty welcome, or K.’s example 55: In a Welle 
organized state the citizen is assured of the means of self-support, or such 
a modern example as: ... assures holiday-makers of fair weather for forty 


2 
46 Slingsby’s Diary, 1644. 

; AT Spe oouns es Penn's Life, 1718, prefixed to the 1726 ed. of his Works. 
: 48 Vol. III, § 3791 1, p. 1893; ‘jemanden einer Tatsache versichern’. 

4 49 ib., ‘jemandem etwas sichern’. 

| 50 Marlowe, 1590. ~ 

51 Mill, 1843. 

. 52 ‘Modern’. 


53 Merlin, 1450. ‘ 
54 Gane Smith, 1624. In my opinion all the above mentioned examples of the NED. 


might prolly be re-grouped under different headings in a revised edition of the dictionary. 
id | Wer; seme, ; 
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day 56, As proof of the currency of the constr. with two non-p.o. (in the 
sense of ‘jemandem etwas sichern’) and of the use of the p.p.c. and the s.p.c., 
which is testified to by both Mr. F. and Mr. M., I give the following examples: 

_ “assure him respectful attention; *Mr. H.’s position has assured him the 
fullest consideration for...57; ...*proposals ... to assure every family $5000 
a year 58; *he is always assured readers 59; *they should be assured compen- 
setion 6 *... certain of being assured the just results of...6!; if the treaty is 
enforced ... they must be assured the one compensating advantage which...°. 
to avail. According to Mr. M., the verb appears more frequently in literary 
usage. Mr. F. says it is still quite current. Cp. Wy.: our wealth avails us 
nothing; K.: it does not avail them much; *... avails him little 63. 


* * * 


+to base. ... based me my palace well 64. 

to begrudge. The verb is duly mentioned by P. The following quotation 
is only given on account of the word-order 65: these are redeeming features, 
but no one need begrudge them the strangers from ‘real Europe’ or America 
whom Fate calls to reside in Albania 66. Mr. F. pronounces this constr. 
‘hardly English’. 

to bequeath. P. thinks the verb ‘apparently admits only of the p.p.c.’. In 
contradiction to this statement it may be pointed out that S. already mentions 
the use of the s.p.c., and that according to Mr. M. such a phrase as he was 
bequeathed a great fortune is quite current. Mr. F., too, says it might 
well pass. 

to bet. The verb is listed in P.1. J. says (l.c., p. 284); ‘one is tempted to 
call the person a direct object and the rest a subjunct of measure’ (just as the 
NED. would probably again speak of an indirect and an adverbial object). 
This would also apply to the verbs ‘to bleed, fine, hold, sting’, which will be 
duly enumerated in our list. I should prefer, though, to include them here, 
as I cannot see any difference. K.’s example is: I bet you five £. I may add 
the current colloquialism (English and American): 1 bet you any money. 
J. has already commented on the use of the p.c.: One English professor, whom 
I asked, thought it quite possible and even current to say ‘Tom was bet a 
shilling’, less so to add ‘by him’, while another professor of English would 
not admit either and thought ‘betted’ the proper form; while the former thought 
the sentence ‘a great deal of money was bet on that horse’ all right, the latter 


CBee O.71 950 pe 10: 

DieTSRwalV, p. 508; andribs. 23201929, p70 

58 S. Lewis, Jt Can’t Happen Here, 1935, p. 77. 

59 ASp., July 1926, p. 519. 

80 Charles A. Beard in RG., p. 8. 

61 Harry F. Ward in RG., p. 288. 

Westminster Gaz.; from P., Part II, Section II, p. 131. 

Carl & Mark van Doren, Am. & Brit. Liter. Since 1890, 1925, p. 82. 
64 R. Browning, Abt Vogler. 

85 As J. says (l.c., p. 288): ‘there is in all languages a tendency to place a weakly 
stressed pronoun as near to the verb as possible... But it may sometimes lead to the direct 
object being placed before the indirect object.’ He gives only one example of the pronoun 
them (direct) before a substantive (indirect) from Thackeray, and pronounces this constr. 


‘rare’. So our example might be interesting as a modern instance of this use. 
66 Daily Express, 1.1.1929, p. 6. 
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would admit only ‘laid, put’ 67. Fowler construes: how much has been bet on 
him? 68, Mr. F, (not so Mr. M.) also testifies to the use of the s.p.c. (I was 
bet a shilling) as a current vulgarism. 

to bleed. J. lists the constr.: the robbers bled me eight guineas 6°, Mr. FE. 
also testifies to the constr. with for being used colloquially: how much did 
he bleed you for? and Mr. M. to the colloquial phrase *they bled him good 
and plenty. 

tto bloody. I'll bloody him a bloody fix 79, 

to blow. The following typical Americanism *‘going to blow you all to a 
swell feed’7!, also belongs here. It affords us another example of the 
extremely interesting (popular) conversion of the objects. Compare for 
similar conversions ‘to find’ and ‘to teach’. An explanation is offered sub 
‘find’ (the end). 

to boil. The use of two non-p.o. was and still is quite current in England. 
I quote an example from Defoe's R. Crusoe: I had hardly patience to stay till 
they (the earthen pots) were cold, before I set one on the fire again... to boil 
me some meat. As to the use of this ‘reflexive pronoun without self’ as an 
indirect object J., who adduces various examples, says: ‘it is not now so usual 
as in former times, and even the corresponding use of the pronouns with self is 
not very frequent, though by no means rare: the pronoun is generally felt as 
superfluous’. Mr. F. calls the use of this pronoun ‘quite obsolete’, or ‘dialectal’. 
Mr. M. is of opinion ‘it might be heard colloquially in America, though I should 
never say it. According to Mr. F., the sentence would be ‘to boil myself 
some meat’ in modern standard English. He says that the verb is quite 
commonly constructed with two non-p.o. in England, when the indirect object 
is a different person from the subject: shall I boil you an egg? she boiled 
him an egg. Mr. M., however, would prefer the alternative constr. with a 
for-compl.: ... to boil some meat for myself. 

to book. Example: J booked you one (a seat) in and one out 72. Mr. F. 
testifies to the currency of the constr.: ‘J booked you the best seats’. A constr. 
with a for-comp]l. would, however, be more current in America (Mr. M.). 

to bring. Other examples of the use of the to-compl.: bring the matter to us 
at once 73; ...jobs which brought to the students more than £ 10,000 74; fo is 
invariably used in the phrase: to bring a thing home to a person (K.). 

The use of the s.p.c. is ‘rare, but not impossible’ as P. admits, who gives 
one modern example from an English writer; but a second is adduced by him 
in Part II, Section II, p. 131: from Portugal we are brought a light on the 
origin of that saying75, a third by J.: Edith had been brought her large 
beer-mug 76, and I can add a fourth: *he was brought a parcel’, so that P.'s 
verdict may be changed to ‘quite possible’, to which Mr. M. and Mr. F. 
would agree, though the latter objects to the constr. It might, moreover, have 


Bi PLE ps 308s 

68 Modern English Usage, p. 49 (sub ‘bet’). 

69 J.c., p. 281; from Locke HB (?) 111. 

70 J. Masefield, The Everlasting Mercy; Collected Poems, 1924, p. 102. 
71 S. Lewis, Arrowsmith, p. 61 (Tauchn.). 

72 Grund-Schwabe, Englisches Lehrbuch, A II, p. 35. 
73 GA., p. 206. 

7™4 MGW., 22.3.1929, p. 235. 

75 from The Graphic. 

7 Jc, p. 304; from E. F. Benson, Dodo, 1894. 

77 SR., 1927, p. 695. : 
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been concluded from K.'s statement: ‘| was brought a postcard ... finden 
allgemeinen Widerspruch’ 78 that the constr. does occur. 

to build. The constr.: J will build you a new house (K.) is current in both 
Great Britain and America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). 

to burn. I have an example from Defoe’s R. Crusoe: this set me to study 
how to order my fire, so as to make it burn me some pots. Mr. F. says ‘this 
usage is completely obsolete, even when ‘me’ is here regarded as reflexive” 
(cp. ‘to boil’); “to burn is never used in modern standard English with the 
two non-p.o--constr.”’ (nor in America eitheir, according to Mr. M.), “except 
possibly a few survivals in dialect, but I have never heard it myself’. I found 
the original two non-p.o. constr. e.g. in G. A. Aitken’s edition of Defoe’s 
works (Vol. I, p. 133); in A. Dobson's ed. of R. Crusoe (p. 142), and in the 
Globe Ed. of R. Crusoe (1882, p. 122), whereas e.g. in Bohn’s Standard 
Library Ed. of the works (Vol. VII, p. 93) the reflexive pronoun is dropped, 
just as in my own ed. of R. Crusoe (Routledge & Sons, 1891), which reads, 
in conformity with present-day usage: ‘so as to make it burn some pots’. 

+to but. The phrase: but me no buts 79 is still used today 89. 

to buy. The use of two non-p.o. (alongside of a constr. with for) is current 
in Great Britain and in America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.) K.’s example: J have 
bought my son a villa (a villa for my son). For older examples, also of a 
constr, with a to-compl., see J. 81. 


to cable. The constr. with two non-p.o. is current both in England and in 
America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). Examples: we have cabled you the following 
message 82; they instructed us to cable you the following order 83. 

to carry. The statement of P. that the constr. with a to-compl. is ‘more 
common than that with two non-p.o.’ holds true for Great Britain only 
(Mr. F.). In America the constr. with two non-p.o. is quite current (Mr. M.}. 
Examples: Amy carried him the hundred pounds 84; every year he carried hi:n 
a couple of fat fowls 85; carry that man another £ 20 86; carry the poor beasts 
their water (K.); I carry the dog food daily (K.). 

to carve. The following example (the only one so far) is an individual way 
_of expression. The verb is hardly used in this constr. (Mr. M. and Mr. F.): 
*carving himself kingdoms 87. 

to cash. K.’s phrase ‘kindly cas” me this cheque’ is current English, and, 
according to Mr. F., more frequcut in England than the alternative constr. 
with a for-compl. (also listed by K.), which latter, however, seems the only 
one current in America (Mr. M.): *‘cash this check for me.’ 


Te New, § 100;"p. 74. 
7 NED., sub ‘but’. 
80 Hempel’s Review, Leipzig, 1935, VI, 1, p. 11. The writer of the article in question 
is English. 
SL lerp, 284, 
M. Aschkenes, Redewendungen in der englischen Handelskorrespondenz, 1926, p. 22. 
Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence, 1926, p. 181. 
84 j., lc, p. 281; from Defoe. 
85 H. Gade, Ubungsstoffe fiir Nacherzahlungen, 1927, p. 73. 
86 K. Achtnich, Laughing Teachers, 1928, p. 27. 
87 SR., 10.8.1935, p. 6. 
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to catch. The constr. with two non-p.o. in the ordinary sense of the ver 
is quite current both in England and in America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). K.’s 
example: we must catch him some fish; another: *catch me some quan 88, 

to cause. According to P. ‘neither object could be replaced by a~compl. 
with a preposition’. But compare: the passenger did not know what terrible 
anguish their approach had caused to one noble heart 89; causing offence to 
those who...9°. The latter phrase seems quite current to Mr. M. and Mr. F. 
Another example of the s.p.c., which is pronounced ‘rare, but not impossible’ 
by P., to which Mr. M. agrees, is given by J.: we were caused much trouble 91. 
J. does not quote from any authority but gives it as a current expression, which 
is confirmed by Mr. F.'s opinion: ‘quite possible’. 

to certify. According to S. the verb admits of two non-p.o., and of the s.p.c. 
As no examples of this use, which seems hardly admissible to both Mr. M. and 
Mr. F., have come to hand, I must leave it at that. *W. lists a constr. with a 
to-compl.: The judges shall certify their opinion to the chancellor 92, and Wy. 
an (archaic) constr. with of: to certify a person of something. 

to change. As in the case of ‘to cash’, only the constr. with two non-p.o. 
is current English, and more frequent than the constr. with for (Mr. F.), 
whereas in America the alternative constr. with a for-compl. is preferred, or 
the only one current. K.’s example: will you be good enough to change me 
this note ? 

to choose. K.’s example ‘choose yourself a wife’ sounds strange to Mr. M., 
who would hardly use it, whereas Mr. F. testifies to the extreme frequency 
of the constr., e.g. in such a phrase as ‘choose yourself a new hat.’ 

to chuck. Example: chuck her that 93. ‘Quite current, though not in polite 
speech’ (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). 

to coin. Example: “coin us a word 94. ‘Unusual, though not impossible’ 
(Mr. M. and Mr. F.). 

to concede. The example of the constr. with two non-p.o., quoted by P. 
from the NED., dates from 1632. Recent examples: J concede you that 
point 95; to concede a person a right, a claim, etc.; to concede one the palm 
of eloquence, of victory etc.96; the authorities have conceded the writers a 
further leave of absence ...97. The constr. with a to-compl. is ‘most probably 
common enough, but no instances have come to hand’ (P.) There are 
examples in the NED., however. For the rest, K. construes: to concede a 
thing to a person 98. P, thinks that ‘only the p.p.c. would seem to be usual’ 
(Example: the palm of oddity must be conceded to an American 9.) As to 
the s.p.c., he quotes one example, taken from Kruisinga: ... the public is 
conceded everything 19°. I give a few more examples of the s.p.c., which 


88 ASp., IV, 4, p. 285. 

89 Grund-Schwabe, Erweiterte Grammatik, p. 99. 

90 SPE., Tract XIV, p. 3. 

81 Le, p. 307. 

82 from Biackstone. 

93 Galsworthy, Silver Box, p. 45 (Tauchn.). 

94 C. C. Baldwin, The Men who make our Novels, 1925, p. 175. 
95 K., Synonymik und Wortgebrauch der engl. Sprache, 1920, p. 894. 
Ses Ry DaLLL 

Simake Le, p:.6l- 

98 K., Syntax der engl. Sprache, Vol. III, 1917, p. 1909. 

99 K., Synonymik, p. 894. 

100 from The Times, Lit., 1914. 
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seems ‘quite current’ to Mr. M., though not so much to Mr. F.: *books not 
then conceded their due fame 11; conceded the right to work, they ...10. 
It must generally be borne in mind what Mr. Horwill says with regard to 
this verb, viz. that it ‘is often used in Am, where admit or recognize would 
be preferred in Eng.’ 103, (Cp. ‘to extend’). 

to cook. The two non-p.o. constr. is quite current in England: she cooked 
him (her husband) an especially good dinner that day (Mr. F.). Mr. M., 
however, would prefer an alternative constr. with a for-compl. 

to copy. ~The constr. with two non-p.o. seems current in England only 
(Mr. F.); cp.: overleaf J copy you the three versions of the sonnet 194. Mr. M. 
prefers the for-complement. 

to cost. The verb was listed in P.1. Examples: it cost me some tears 195; 
this cost him a lot of money 106. For other examples see K. Cp. also: 
one week of war would cost (to) our country more than a fleet of twelve 
ironclads (K.). ‘Cost’ is never used in the passive 197. 

to counsel. The constr. with two non-p.o. is ‘rather unusual’ (Mr. M.); 
‘it sounds a bit old-fashioned’ (Mr. F.). Examples: I counsel you speedy 
submission (K.); it counselled him nothing 1°8. 

to create. The constr. with two non-p.o. (for which both P. and K. give 
examples) appears to Mr. F. as common as that with a for-compl., which 
would be preferred in America, however, according to Mr. M. (P. had ‘no 
instances of alternative constr. with a preposition, or of p.c. at hand’). 
Examples of alternative constr.: poets have created (to) themselves the 
picture of a terrestrial paradise (K.); *... created places for themselves 109; 
*... for not creating any real relief for poverty (S. Lewis, Jt Can't Happen 
Here, p. 79). 

to cut. The constr. with two non-p.o. is current (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). 
Example: cut me a slice of mutton (K.). 


* * * 


to deal. The alternative constr. with at (compare ‘to hit’) is quite common 
(Mr. M. and Mr. F.). Examples: they deal another violent blow at 
China 110; Mr. B. dealt a mortal blow at the Beaverbrook policy 111. Example 

of the p.p.c.: a more cruel blow could not have been dealt him112. The s.p.c. 
- appears to P. ‘to be very unusual’. But compare: he had been dealt four 
aces 113; as if he had been dealt a blow 114. S., too, mentions the use of the 
s.p.c., which both Mr. F. and M:. M. pronounce ‘quite current’. 


401 SR., 28.5.1932, p. 760. 
Oem, 023.251 933;0p.. 125s 


103 H. W. Horwill, A Dictionary of Modern American Usage, 1935, p. 78. 
LOS SK. §, 816. 


105 Pl, p. 160. 
106 J. Lic, p. 284. 
107 ib, p. 308. 


108 H. M. Tomlinson, Gallions Reach (Tauchn.), p. 96. 
109° SR. 12.10:1935,.p.5. 

110 MGW., 10.2.1933, p. 102. 

111 ib., 10.10.1930, p. 281. 

112 -K., Vol. III, p. 1916. 

113 ‘J., lc, p. 305; from W. Black, Fortunatus, 1890. 

114 ib., p. 305; from Hall Caine, The Efernal Life, 1901. 
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to define. The use of two non-p.o. is ‘unusual’ (Mr. M. and Mr. E.). 
Example (the only one so far): “define me that far-flung fraveler 115 

to design. The constr. with two non-p.o. is quite current both in England 
and America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). Example: *he bargained with .; to 
design him a house 116, 

to devise. According to S., this verb allows two non-p.o. in the meaning of 
‘to bequeath’ 117, No examples have come to hand. 

tto diamond. Example: diamond me no diamonds 118, 

to do. The two following are new combinations not listed by P.: *he is doing 
us a review of the British Who's Who 119; he does himself well with the 
remaining twelve 120, 

As to the p.c. P. rightly says that ‘only the phrases to do a person (in) justice, 
harm, an injury appear to be at all common in the passive voice’. He adduces 
one example of the s.p.c.: that is no reason why they should be done 
injustice 121; for the rest he gives an example of the substitute constr. (compare 
‘to appoint’): she swore that she would have justice done her, and two 
examples of the p.p.c.: that the injury had been done to her 122; the wrong 
that was done to me 123. Compare K.’s example: he was driven to despair by 
the wrong done (to) his friend. Both Mr. M. and Mr. F. testify to the p.p.c. 
as being quite current, with and without fo. 

As to the s.p.c. J. says he has no examples, and ‘“‘English friends do not 
recognise such sentences as: ‘he was done wrong’, ‘she was done another 
favour’, ‘I come to see a worthy man done justice...’ But it would be possible 
to say ‘he was done wrong fo’; ‘I come to see a worthy man done justice 
to’’’ 124, I am fairly sure I have never come across such a constr., which 
sounds like the suggestion of a super-purist. In the opinion of Mr. F. it is 
‘worse than the s.p.c.’, if anything! Although J. thinks it difficult to find 
examples of the s.p.c. 125, I recently came across the following: he has been 
done a wrong 126, And since P., apart from the one quoted above from The 
Engl. Review, gives two more examples of the s.p.c. in Part II, Section II, 
p. 131: ... the ... efforts ... are done full justice 127; I trust no other: writer 
on our great game is done injustice by ...128, we have already four instances 
from modern writers, so that we can pronounce the s.p.c. ‘possible’, although 
both Mr. M. and Mr. F. say that the substitute constr. is preferable as really 
current. Two more examples are given of this substitute constr.: *he does 


115 C. C. Baldwin, The Men who make our Novels, 1925, p. 176. 

16 LA., p. 457. 

117 According to *W. (sub ‘bequeath’), the verb ‘to devise’ came into use from the French, 
towards the end of the 14thc., apparently. ‘Subsequent attempts to discriminate between 
them have caused the modern efforts to restrict the one to personalty (bequeath) and the 
other to realty (devise). 

117 LA., p. 457. 

118 Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Elaine, p. 128 (Tauchn.). 

119 «SR., 6.4.1935, p. 614. 

120 Daily Express, 5.11.1929, p. 19 (Advertisement). 

121 from The Engl. Review. 

122 from Trollope. 

123 from Dickens. 

124 Jc, p. 307/8. 

125 Jc, p. 309. 

1226 MGW., 12.4.1935, p. 283. 

127 from The Westminster Gazette. 

128 Hor. Hutchinson in Westm. Gaz., 1922. - 
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not now have full justice done him 129; *the moral can scarcely have justice 
done it in a brief essay 129. 

to dot. The constr. with two non-p.o. is quite current in England (Slang). 
The verb is well known to Mr. F., but unknown to Mr. M. in this connection. 
Examples: I'll dot you one, when I catch you 131; some of us might dot you 
one 132; ‘get out’, said the lad, ‘or I'll dot thee one.’ (to a dog)!83; to dot a 
man one = strike him 134, 

to draw. The constr. with two non-p.o. is current both in England and in 
America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). Example: I'll draw you a picture of...135. 
to drone. Example: *rather than drone them a reading of a secretarially 
prepared speech 136 (‘individual way of expression’: Mr. M.). 


* * * 


to embroider. Both the constr. with two non-p.o. and that with a for-compl. 
are common in England and America (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). Example: his 
fiancée has embroidered (for) Tom a pretty cushion... (K.); Ill embroider 
you something 137, 

to enclose. P. pronounces the constr. with two non-p.o., of which he gives 
two examples, ‘no doubt rare’. But this same constr. is listed by both S. 
and K. According to Mr. M. and Mr. F. it is ‘quite common’. Examples: 
I enclose you a correspondence which... (K.); you very kindly enclosed me 
a ticket for a concert (K.); I enclose you Bulwer’s answer 138; we have pleasure 
in enclosing you invoice for 100 bales 139. In business style, it is true, the 
indirect object seems to be omitted in many cases, or some other constr. 
preferred. Cp. Wy.: I enclose a cheque herewith; Ill enclose your letter 
(along) with mine. 

to ensure, insure. P. calls ‘insure’ a ‘rather uncommon spelling variant of 
‘ensure’. But as the NED. says ‘to insure is now established in sense 4, and 
fairly common in senses 5 and 6’, as Wy. still lists both ensure and insure, and 
*W. even treats ‘ensure’ as a ‘spelling variant of insure’, referring the reader 
to the latter, it is small wonder we find many Americans and even English 
people preferring the spelling ‘insure’. So we can safely arrange the two verbs 
under one heading (like K.). P. is right in saying that ‘most probably, insure 
may undergo the same structural modifications as to ensure’. Both the 
modifications mentioned by P. (for-compl. and to-comp.), and already listed 
in the NED. (‘ensure’ 9), are still current (as well as the constr.’ with two 
non-p.o.), according to Mr. M. <:d Mr. F. Under ‘insure’ P. gives one 
example of the to-compl.: insure to herself the power...; there is another in 
the NED (‘insure’ 5): he had insured for me the situation... (1821). Modern 


129 W. B. Cairns, History of American Literature, New York, 1912, p. 245. 
180~ SR., VII, 21, p. 449. 

131 J, Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, 1900, sub ‘dot’ 9. 

182, NED., Supplement, 1933, sub ‘dot’; quotation from 1912. 

133 D. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers, 1913 (Tauchn.), p. 268. 

134 Wy. sub ‘dot’. 

189K. Capek, Letters from England, translated by P. Selver, 1925, p. 5. 
1865 SR 1933/1932) p52 .G05. 

137 Galsworthy, Country House, p. 38 (Tauchn.). 

138 Ch. Dickens, letter; in TLS., 31.3.1932, p. 227. 

189 R. J. Russell, English Business Correspondence, Breslau 1921, p. 68. 
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instances of these modifications: *insures to it permanency !4; *he insured fcr 
himself a wider fame 141. With regard to the p.c., P. says that ‘only the 
p-p.c. appears to be practicable’. He has no instances: nor have I at present. 
But both Mr. F. and Mr. M. assure me that such a phrase as ‘a sort of 
permanency was ensured it is quite current. Equally current is, in the opinion 
of both, the s.p.c., and K.’s example: ‘by the creating of a fund a medical 
representative could be ensured an income for life’ is recognised by both of 
them as quite correct. 

to envy. P. rightly says that the common alternative constr. with thing- 
compl. with for (they envied him for his wealth) admits of a p.c. (he was 
envied for his wealth) but adds: ‘for the rest the verb would be rarely placed 
in the passive voice’. This is not in accordance with the facts. S. already 
mentions the verb as admitting a s.p.c., and J. is quite explicit: “‘he was 
envied his luck’ is the normal passive; ‘his luck was envied him’ is barely 
possible’ 142, Further examples of the s.p.c.: the League Council and its ... 
Committee are not to be envied their task 143; *he is envied his Rolls-~-Royce144. 
According to both Mr. M. and Mr. F. this constr. is quite current. 

to excuse. Modern examples of the use of two non-p.o.: I will excuse you 
the punishment; will you not excuse us the exercise until next time, Sir ? 145. 
These two examples are also taken over by Reum 146 with the slightest of 
alterations; he adds: the master has excused me (coll.: has let me off) the 
imposition, and attaches the tag ‘Schiilersprache’ to these three examples. 
Cp. also J.’s example: the governess would never think of excusing me lessons 
for that 147. Whereas this constr. is still current in England (Mr. F.), 
Americans would only say: *‘will you not excuse us from the exercise’ if they 
don’t simply say: ‘won't you let us off’ (Mr. M.). Wy., by the way, also 
construes: to excuse a person from attendance at a meeting. The s.p.c. is 
also ‘quite usual’ (P.), icc. in England. Example: he was excused the 
entrance-fee (P., or NED. respectively). J., too, says: ““he was excused 
lessons today’ is quite normal, but most people would object to ‘Lessons were 
excused him today,’ though the objection would not be so strong if the subject 
was more specific: ‘his geography lesson was excused him’” 148, Mr. F. 
strongly objects to the latter constr., which to him ‘doesn't sound good 
English’. Other examples of the s.p.c.: (he) may be excused the suspicion 
that...149; he is excused imprisonment 15°; a country which ... must be excused 
some bitterness 151. Again, from would be indispensable in American usage 
(Mr. M.). 

to explain. According to K. the person-compl. with to is required except 
for the cases where the indirect object is a pronoun: will you explain me 
the rule? I'll explain you that (alongside of: that to you). I have so far 


140 de Witt Sanders, Mrs. Gaskell, p. 44. 

141 N. Foerster, Reinterpretation of American Literature, 1928, p. 177. 
142 LG pr SLs 

143° -'T., 26.2.1934, p. 16, 1. 

144 Sc., p. 89. 

145 K., Synonymik und Wortgebrauch der engl. Sprache, 3. Aufl., 1920, p. 574. 
1465) Rp 194. 

see fos 297; from L. Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass. 

15 LCDs . 

149 AC. Ward, The Nineteen-Twenties, 1930, p. 176. 

150 Nation (London), 21.6.1913, p. 450. 

151 T’., 29.5.1935, p. 15 
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failed to find examples confirming the use of two non-p.o., which is also 
unknown to Mr. M., but Mr. F. assures me that it is ‘quite frequent’ in 
colloquial English. Mr. M. will only say: explain that to me. There is, 
however, an alternative constr. with a for-compl., which seems confined to 
Irish and American usage. Cp.: A. E. has explained for us ... the meaning 
of the noble life which...152 While Mr. F. pronounces this constr. ‘un- 
English’, Mr. M. says it is current (‘I should consider for and fo inter- 
changeable in this case’). 

to extend. No example of the use of two non-p.o. has come to hand, but 
both Mr. F. and Mr. M. assure me that such a phrase as ‘he has extended 
us a hearty welcome’ is quite current, just as the p.p.c. and the s.p.c. are: 
a h. w. was extended (to) him; he was extended a h. w. Examples: they are 
well aware of the absolute protection extended these creatures 153; *President 
McKinley extended to Dewey the thanks of the Am. people for ...154; “our 
genial Governor-General has been extended a hearty welcome 155. Further 
examples of the alternative constr. with a to-compl. (and others) will be found 
in the NED (‘extend’ v. 8 and 9), also in Wy.: to extend sympathy and 
kindness to one’s neighbours. It must be borne in mind what Mr. Horwill 
says: the term (‘extend’) is commonly used in Am. where Eng. usage would 
prefer offer or present 156, Nor must the reader overlook the dagger put 
against the word by Mr. Horwill, indicating that ‘it seems to him now on the 
way towards being naturalized in England,’ which is confirmed by our 
examples and by the testimony of Mr. F. (Cp. also ‘to concede’). 

to extrude. (Obsolete). Example: Say he should extrude me his house 
today 157, 


(To be continued) 
Jena. G. KircHNER. 


152 The Dublin Magazine, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1935, Editorial, p. 1. (Seumas 
O'Sullivan.) 
ST lS.o51 934 epee 
154 H. W. Horwill, A Dict. of Am. Usage, 1935, p. 125. 
155 CF., January 1928, p. 493. 
156 H. W. Horwill, l.c. 
187 NED. sub ‘extrude’; from B. Jonson, 1601. 
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The Letters of Charles Lamb 


or 
Religio Burgensis 


The story behind the First Complete Edition of The Letters of Charles 
Lamb 1 forms an adequate introduction to the epistolary matter. Vi_issitudes 
of manuscripts are often curious and romantic, but, usually, so out of keeping 
with the nature of their contents, that the story of their transmission, important 
as it may be from a philological standpoint, makes no appeal to the imagination. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas could not, of course, display his gifts as a story-teller in a 
composition so traditionally matter-of-fact as an editorial introduction; 
nevertheless the bare facts he mentions are enough to plunge us, from the very 
beginning, into an Elian atmosphere. 

How most of Lamb’s manuscripts have, one by one, crossed to the New 
World — whereas their author, not unlike Claudian’s old man of Verona 
hinted at in one of his letters, hardly ever suburbium egressus est, and, in a 
moment of petulance, vowed he would write only for antiquity; how all 
those smaller and greater treasures passed into the hands of one wealthy and 
omnivorous collector, Henry E. Huntington of Pasadena, and are now in a 
secluded spot of California for any one to examine who should possess a most 
un-Elian familiarity with great distances (but surely the real home of those 
manuscripts would be the Temple, and the manes of Elia will refuse to hover 
about the reader in the Far West); how, notwithstanding Mr. Huntington's 
whale-like appetite, there is still, all over America, a small fry of proud 
possessors of a single Lamb letter, and an Elian relic is even to be found by 
the weary pilgrim to Honolulu so that Thackeray's ‘Saint Charles’ has 
fragments of his body scattered all over the world, like a real saint; — how, 
finally, this Saint Charles found a rare worshipper in the person of a British 
Lady Champion for Chess, Mrs. G. A. Anderson, who exchanged her previous 
devotion to chess problems for a worthier quest, and sought a relief from the 
worries of the world war in the unravelling of all the little mysteries connected 
with Lamb’s letters, and for this purpose, with her usual thoroughness, 
underwent a course of memory training, with the result that, in cases where 
only a glimpse of some new letter could be obtained, she would memorize the 
whole after one or two perusals, transcribe it in some adjacent teashop, and 
return for a further glimpse to correct any small errors in her transcription, — 
such a meticulous commentator, indeed, this Lady Champion was, that she 
objected to the dating of a letter to 31st December because of the sentence 
“Mrs. Scrimpshaw having kittened’, and cats, she pointed out, do not often 
have kittens at Christmas 2: — does not all this form a marvellously appropriate 
background for Mr. Lucas’s undertaking, an introduction to the letters of 
Elia, Elian ? 3 


1 The Letters of Charles Lamb. To which are added those of his sister Mary Lamb. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., & Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1935. 
3 Vols.: I, pp. xliv + 431; II, pp. 468; III, pp. 468; three plates. Price 60s. the set. 

2 Letters, III, p. 218. F 

3 The only inaccuracy I seem to have come across in this otherwise admirable edition 
is on p. 367 of Vol. III, where Mr. Lucas quotes from a letter to Wordsworth “of which, 
I have seen only this sentence: ‘I am about to lose my old and only walk-companion, etc. 
A few pages further, pp. 370-1, the whole of that letter to Wordsworth is printed. 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 2 
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But how far are the letters themselves worthy of the author of the Essays 
of Elia? Lamb's letters have been so universally praised, that the question 
seems to be, more than futile, impertinent. Moreover, the first glimpses of 
Elia are admittedly to be found in the correspondence; Lamb the letter-writer 
is, in a way, father to the essay-writer. Let us say at once, however, that the 
portrait of Lamb we make out of the Essays, as it is the greater. so it is the 
truer one. In the Essays Lamb — to adopt an image from Browning's 
Grammarian’s Funeral — was able ‘‘to make the heavenly period perfect the 
earthen”. When all is said, the earthly Elia of the letters is an incomplete, 
pathetic figure, not quite the ‘‘pitiful, ricketty, gasping, staggering, stammering 
Tomfool” of Carlyle, but, sometimes, dangerously nearer to him than to what 
Swinburne, in a rather cloying phrase, called ‘the gentle genius of the loveliest 
among English essayists . 

We know that Elia’s universe was narrow. A recent biographer, Mr. F. V. 
Morley, has traced4 Lamb’s progress from enclosure to enclosure, from 
physical to moral barriers. From Christ’s Hospital he went straight to the 
Temple: cloister to cloister, with country interludes. Then, after 1793, there 
were no walls round him or round his family; the tide of London swept against 
them. The catastrophe with the painful and exacting duties it entailed caused 
Lamb, according to Mr. Morley, to build moral walls round his inmost self. 
We see on the one hand an original personality, which becomes more and more 
silent as hope is lost; on the other an assumed character, which becomes more 
and more vocal as defence is needed. When the second character has 
developed sufficiently, we shall find it labelled Elia. Humour supplied a 
mask: behind the mask the individual mind kept her own inviolate retirement. 
Another means of escape, Mr. Morley maintains, was supplied by a return 
to child-likeness, which allowed Lamb and his sister to meet each other 
completely and harmoniously. The search for ‘‘scenes of infancy’ and 
“soothing recollections’ became Lamb's habitual way of easing his distress. 
Is also Elia’s gallantry to be read as a defence? In Lamb's attitude to women 
throughout his mature life Mr. Morley sees something singular; is this 
singularity, he wonders, to be explained as a reaction? Did not Lamb 
sometimes hate Mary? Lamb's cultivation of antiquity was a natural extension 
of the cultivation of child-likeness. For Lamb to project himself into old times 
was to be free not only of the world, but also of Mary. Child-likeness, 
antiquity, humour, and wine, too: this is the elaborate system of defence and 
escape Mr. Morley illustrates in Lamb. All his life — if we follow Mr. 
Morley’s ingenious interpretation — could be seen as in an emblem — in a 
passage of Blakesmoor in H. shire: 


So far from a wish to roam, I would have drawn, methought, still closer the 
fences of my chosen prison; and have been hemmed in by a yet securer cincture 
of those excluding garden walls. I could have exclaimed with the garden- 
loving poet — 


Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines ; 
Curl me about, ye gadding vines ; 
And oh so close your circles lace, 
That I may never leave this place; 
But lest your fetters prove too weak, 
Ere I your silken bondage break, 
Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 
And, courteous briars, nail me through. 


4 Lamb before Elia, London, Cape, 1932. 
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> But one may doubt whether, to use the words in a famous poem of Leopardi5, 

questa siepe, che da tanta parte / dell’ultimo orizzonte il guardo esclude” 
was actually an artificial hedge Lamb built round his inmost self out of sheer 
defence, or, rather, whether his range of interests was narrow from the very 
outset, whether the original personality postulated by Mr. Morley is, after all, 
a myth. 

Certainly the impression we receive from the first bunch of letters, addressed 
to Coleridge soon after the domestic tragedy, is of a soul still uncertain of 
aim and utterance. “I must be serious, circumspect, and deeply religious thro’ 
life; by such means may both of us escape madness in future, if it so please 
the Almighty.” He wants to be led and preached to by Coleridge, who, by 
the way, whatever his other virtues were, was not conspicuous for will-power. 
“We need some support, some leading-strings to cheer and direct us.” 
“Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated character among my acquaintance: 
not one Christian: not one but undervalues Christianity ... Do, do write to 
me, and do some good to my mind, already how much ‘warped and relaxed’ 
by the world!” “To you I owe much under God. In my brief acquaintance 
with you in London, your conversations won me to the better cause. and 
rescued me from the polluting spirit of the world. I might have been a 
worthless character without you; as it is, I do possess a certain improvable 
portion of devotional feelings, tho’ when I viéw myself in the light of divine 
truth, and not according to the common measures of human judgment, I am 
altogether corrupt and sinful.’ He exhorts Coleridge to adopt the Origin of 
Evil as a subject for a long poem, he blames Charles Lloyd for laying the 
scene of a play in a brothel (““O tempora, O mores!’’), he proclaims: “Our 
duties are to do good, expecting nothing again; to bear with contrary 
dispositions; to be candid and forgiving, not to crave and long after a 
communication of sentiment and feeling, etc.’ Moving as these accents are, 
coming from a soul tried by dire calamity, one is unable to read in them 
more than the reaction of an average mind in distress: to seek refuge in piety 
from sorrow is the common course, This ought not to make us think that 
Lamb’s was a narrow mind; but what have we to go on in order to prove 
Mr. Morley’s conjecture that Lamb tried to control, to divert and appease 
the self which was ambitious and tormented? Ambitions he certainly had — 
he was fond of children, he would have liked a family of his own; Dream 
Children, Elia’s sublimest essay, gives immortal utterance to the most universal 
and elementary craving, is the supreme instance of that ‘making the heavenly 
period perfect the earthen” which we have said is peculiar to Elia. 

But it could be objected against Mr. Morley’s contention, that Elia, far from 
silencing as if behind a mask a potential Charles Lamb, brought to a brief and 
miraculous blossom the seeds of a mind which in everyday life was very 
limited in its interests, typical, in fact, of the whole middle-class. In this 
expressing the quintessence of the bourgeois soul is to be found the reason 
of Lamb’s rising to immense popularity in the bourgeois Victorian era, of his 
being canonised by that high-priest of smug mid-Victorianism, Thackeray; of 
his still being widely read by people whom his learned allusions seem 
otherwise calculated to repel 6. 


5 L’Infinito. 
eyed Tieohink between the wide, often only half-educated public who are interested in 
Charles Lamb, and the erudite character of much of his writing, is amusingly brought out by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s notes, which explain allusions (for instance, the myth of Orpheus) which 


one would think familiar to readers of literature. 
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Lamb's narrowness of interests is conspicuously illustrated in his letters. 
We do not ask Elia to tell us what he thought of a period — as was the one 
in which he flourished — full of momentous historical events; but we are 
surprised to find Charles Lamb hardly referring to them. 

The Elia essay on Newspapers hints at “our first boyish heats kindled by 
the French Revolution”, but Lamb writes to Thomas Manning (lst March 
1800)7: 


Public affairs — except as they touch upon me, and so turn into private, — 
I cannot whip up-my mind to feel any interest in. I grieve, indeed, that War 
and Nature and Mr. Pitt, that hangs up in Lloyd’s best parlour, should have 
conspired to call up three necessaries, simple commoners as our fathers knew 
them, into the upper house of Luxuries; Bread, and Beer, and Coals, Manning. 
But as to France and Frenchmen, and the Abbé Siéyes and his constitutions, 
I cannot make these present times present to me. I read histories of the past, 
and I live in them; although, to abstract senses, they are far less momentous 
than the noises which keep Europe awake. I am reading Burnet’s Own Times... 
Burnet’s good old prattle I can bring present to my mind — I can make the 
revolution 8 present to me; the French Revolution, by a converse perversity in 
my nature, I fling as far from me. 


1814, the end of the Napoleonic era, means to Lamb little more than the 
desecration of Hyde Park on the occasion of the festivities for the peace 
between England and France 9: 


The very colour of green is vanished, the whole surface of Hyde Park is dry 
crumbling sand (Arabia Arenosa), not a vestige or hint of grass ever having 
grown there, booths and drinking places go all round it for a mile and a half 
I am confident — I might say two miles in circuit — the stench of liquors, bad 
tobacco, dirty people and provisions, conquers the air and we are stifled and 
suffocated in Hyde Park ... Meanwhile I confess to have smoked one delicious 
Pipe in one of the cleanliest and goodliest of the booths ... in company with 
some of the guards that had been in France and a fine French girl (habited like a 
Princess of Banditti) which one of the dogs transported from the Garonne to 
the Serpentine. The unusual scene, in H. Park, by Candlelight in the open 
air, good tobacco, bottled stout, made it look like an interval in a campaign, 
a repose after battle, I almost fancied scars smarting and was ready to club 
a story with my comrades of some of my lying deeds. 


We hear practically nothing else about public affairs in Lamb's letters until 
1830. The French Revolution had been for most Englishmen only a distant 
rumble, the social unrest about 1830 came closer to their pockets; 
incendiarism 1°, the result of agricultural distress and in opposition to the 
competition of the new machinery, was more calculated to scare the English 
well-to-do classes, who have always been fond of living in the country. Lamb 
lived then at Enfield, and although in the long run he had found life there 
inexpressibly dull, obviously incendiarism was too much of a good thing by 


7 Letters, I, pp. 176-7. 

8 i.e. the Puritan revolution, 

® Letters, Il, pp. 127-8. 

10 Incendiarism seems to have always been in the British Isles the most obvious, if not the 
most direct, form of expressing radical ideas; the number of country-houses destroyed by fire 
in recent years in Ireland, admittedly by revolutionaries, and in England — although one 
would like to believe that the English fires were purely accidental — shows the persistency 
of a national tradition. 
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way of diversion. He may have regretted '!! “that Guy Fawkes’ plot did not 
take effect, there would have been so glorious an explosion”, but, while he 
could delight in bringing present to his mind the picturesque figure of the 
Jacobean incendiary (had he not been addressed himself, in his youth, by 
some gay young men in Ludgate Hill, one 5th of November, as “the veritable 
Guy”, and carried by them in a sort of mock triumph ?)!2, he felt the actual 
presence of nineteenth century incendiaries rather uncomfortable to his body. 
As a consequence, for the first time in his correspondence, we hee Charles 
Lamb writing about the welfare of England to George Dyer '!3: 


It was never good times in England since the poor began to speculate upon 
their condition. Formerly, they jogged on with as little reflection as horses; 
the whistling ploughman went cheek by jowl with his brother that neighed. 
Now the biped carries a box of phosphorus in his leather-breeches; and in the 
dead of night the half-illuminated beast steals his magic potion into a cleft in 
a barn, and half a country is grinning with new fires. Farmer Graystock said 
something to the touchy rustic that he did not relish, and he writes his distaste 
in flames. What a power to intoxicate his crude brains, just muddingly awake, 
to perceive that something is wrong in the social system! — what a hellish 
faculty above gunpowder ! 

Now the rich and poor are fairly pitted; we shall see who can hang or burn 
faster. It is not always revenge that stimulates these kindlings. There is a 
love of exerting mischief. Think of a disreputed clod that was trod into earth, 
that was nothing, on a sudden by damned arts refined into an exterminating 
angel, devouring the fruits of the earth and their growers in a mass of fire! 


‘What a new existence! — what a temptation above Lucifer's! Would clod 
be any thing but a clod, if he could resist it? Why, here was a spectacle last 
night for a whole country ! — a Bonfire visible to London, alarming her guilty 


towers, and shaking the Monument with an ague fit — all done by a little vial of 
phosphor in a Clown’s fob! How he must grin, and shake his empty noddle in 
clouds, the Vulcanian Epicure! Can we ring the bells backward ? Can we 
unlearn the arts that pretend to civilize, and then burn the world? There is a 
march of Science; but who shall beat the drum for its retreat? Who shall 
persuade the boor that phosphor will not ignite ? 

Seven goodly stacks of hay, with corn-barns proportionable, lie smoking ashes 
and chaff, which man and beast would sputter out and reject like those apples 
of Asphaltes and bitumen. The food for the inhabitants of earth will quickly 
disappear. Hot rolls may say: ‘Fuimus panes, fuit quartern-loaf, et ingens gloria 
Apple-pasty-orum.' 14 That the good old munching system may last thy time 
and mine, good un-incendiary George, is the devout prayer of thine, 

To the last crust, 

Ch. Lamb. 


The narrowness of Lamb's interests is well brought out by that most 
unbelievable event of his life,15 his trip abroad, to Paris, undertaken in 1822, 
apparently with the main object of learning a little French to teach the girl 
he had adopted, Emma Isola. His letters to his friends relating this experience 
seem written after a recipe, in fact they contain little more than a recipe — 
how to cook frogs (a French dish which has formed a perennial source of 
astonishment for the English); frogs and a faked portrait of Shakespeare 


11 As reported by Thomas Carlyle; see Charles Lamb, His Life Recorded by his Contem- 
poraries, Compiled by E. Blunden, London, The Hogarth Press, 1934, p. 185 ff; a book 


which wants only a proper analytical index in order to be consulted with profit. 


12 According to C. V. Le Grice; ibid., p. 20 


13 Letters, II, p. 299. : 3 
14 A parody of 4:neid, II, 325: “Buimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens / gloria Teucrorum . 


15 Lamb's intense insularity is witnessed, for instance, by a passage like this (Letters, 
II, p. 164): “I do not willingly admit of strange beliefs or out-of-the-way creeds or places ... 
I am a Christian, Englishman, Londoner, Templar. 
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owned by the great tragedian Talma '6 were Lamb's most vivid impressions 
of Paris; then the old books of the Quais, and the picturesque crowds. His 
best account of Paris is to be found in a fragmentary note to his sister who had 
been detained by illness at Amiens !7: 


Then you must walk all along the Borough side of the Seine facing the 
Tuileries. There is a mile and a half of print shops and book stalls. If the 
latter were but English. Then there is a place where the Paris people put all 
their dead people and bring em flowers and dolls and ginger bread nuts and 
sonnets and such trifles. And that is all I think worth seeing as sights, except 
that the streets and shops of Paris are themselves the best sight.1® 


The chief topics of Elia’s “divine chit-chat’ —- to apply to him Coleridge's 
phrase about Cowper — are touched upon in these brief Parisian notes: the 
Epicurean interest in exciting food, which prompted some of the most felicitous 
passages in the letters (actually, the genesis of Lamb’s style as an essayist can 
be particularly watched in his humorous raptures about roast-pig, until, after 
the famous essay, he was nearly overwhelmed with gifts of the celebrated 
viands, and at his wit’s end how to word in a new way letters of thanks: 
“I think I shall get a printed form to serve on all occasions.) 19; the Epicurean 
love of old books 29; the fondness for the street life of a great capital, the thrill 
of vicarious life which was imparted to innocent Carlagnolus (doubly tethered 
to a humdrum existence, because of his employment and because of his sister) 
by the bustle of crowds : 


A garden was the primitive prison till man with promethean felicity and boldness 
luckily sinn’d himself out of it. Thence followed Babylon, Niniveh, Venice, 
London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigrams, puns 
— these all came in on the town part, and the thither side of innocence. 


Throughout the epistolary we find the praises of the wicked life of London: 
“O City abounding in whores..." 22; “the lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet 
Street, the innumerable trades, tradesmen and customers, coaches, waggons, 
playhouses, all the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden, the 
very women of the Town, the Watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles, — life 
awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night ... London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade, — all these things work themselves into my mind and feed 
me, without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights impells me 
into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life.” 23 

16 Lamb's excitement at the sight of this portrait created the legend recorded in Chambers’s 
Journal for 27th September 1856, that “gentle Charles Lamb made a pilgrimage to Paris to 
see [the well-known Talma Shakespeare]; and when he did see [it], knelt down and kissed 
[it] with idolatrous veneration.” 

17 Letters, Il, p. 329. 

18 A delicious croquis parisien is contained in a letter of Mary Lamb to Mrs. James 
Kenney (Letters, II, p. 348): “Oh the dear long dreary Boulevards! how I do wish to be 


just now stepping out of a Cuckoo into them!” (Coucou was at that time the Parisian’s name 
for a one-horse closed carriage). 

18 Letters, II, p. 442. 

20 One is surprised, in reading the letters, how little varied are, after all, Lamb's references 
te old books and authors: the old plays, Burton, Browne, Walton, Quarles, Wither... He 


read and re-read his pet authors, but had less curiosity, outside a narrow circle, than one 
would expect. 


at Letters, Wl apa242) 
22>) Letters ijop, 224: 
28 Letters, I, p. 241. 
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Life as a thing seen, life as a thing read (the counterpart of Lamb's excitement 
about London is in his attraction to the atmosphere of violence of the Elizabethan 
drama, to the adventures of thieves and prostitutes narrated by De Foe)?#: 
with this had to be satisfied Lamb's ‘instinctive desire for life’ which is 
recorded in Walter Wilson's recollections, recently come to light 25;“He had 
an instinctive desire for life, and I have heard him say, in his own strong 
language, when a young man, that he would rather live on board the gallies 
than not live at all.” In the style of Sir Thomas Browne Lamb -vrote that 
Religio laici, The Londoner : 


The very deformities of London, which give distaste to others, from habit do 
not displease me. The endless succession of shops, where Fancy (miscalled 
Folly) is supplied with perpetual new gauds and toys, excite in me no puritanical 
aversion. I gladly behold every appetite supplied with its proper food...28 


Religio laici, or rather, religio burgensis, could, indeed, be written by way 
of subtitle to these three volumes which reveal to us Lamb's everyday life 
and creeds. The figure emerging from tiem shows features typical of a class, 
which Lamb shares with an author with whom, otherwise, no comparison is 
possible, Flaubert. 

To react against this impression we must take up again the only intimate 
pages Lamb ever wrote, Christ's Hospital, Mackery End, Dream Children, 
Blakesmoor in H. shire, Old China: here, what in Mary appeared as a 
chaos of rambling memories 27, was in Charles a calm mirror of the past. 


Rome. Mario PRAZ. 


24 He seems actually to anticipate the Goncourts’ and Walter Pater's appreciation of 
Leonardo's type of wicked female beauty in a letter to Hazlitt; Nov. 10, 1805 (I, p. 410): 
“O la! your Leonardos of Oxford made my mouth water... I had no settled notions of 
Beauty. I have now for ever! — the small head, the [here is drawn a long and narrow eye] 
long Eye, — that sort of peering curve, the wicked Italian mischief! the stick-at-nothing 
Herodias'-daughter kind of grace. You understand me.” And further, in the same letter: 
“Vittoria Corombona, a spunky Italian Lady, a Leonardo one, nick-named the White Devil, 
being on her trial for murder, Clea 

25° Tetters, I, p. 262. 

26 Cf, Religio Medici, Part I, sect. 3: “Holy-water and Crucifix (dangerous to the common 
people) deceive not my judgment, nor abuse my devotion at all. I am, I confess, naturally 
inclined to that which misguided Zeal terms Superstition, etc.” 

27 [etters, III, p. 401: “When she is not violent her rambling chat is better to me than 
the sense and the sanity of the world... Her memory is unnaturally strong; and from ages 
past, if we may so call the earliest records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of names 
and things that never would have dawned upon me again, and thousands from the ten years 
she lived before me. What took place from early girlhood to her coming of age principally lives 
again (every important thing and every trifle) in her brain with the vividness of real presence. 
For twelve hours incessantly she will pour out without intermission all her past life, forgetting 
nothing, pouring out name after name... as a dream; sense and nonsense; truths and errors 
huddled together; a medley between inspiration and possession.” 
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Notes and News 


Karl Luick 


In Memoriam 


Karl Luick, whose death on September 20th, 1935, meant an irreparable loss 
to the Anglistic world, was born at Florisdorf near Vienna on January 27th, 
1865. He belonged to a family in humble circumstances. His father, whose 
name was likewise Karl Luick, was a railway employee (““Werkfihrer’’) in an 
inferior position. Karl Luick, the future philologist, began his studies in an 
elementary school, continued them in a grammar school, and in 1884 
matriculated at Vienna university. In 1890 he became a Privatdozent on the 
strength of the dissertation published under the title Die englische Stabreim- 
zeile im XIV., XV. und XVI. Jahrhundert (Anglia xi, 1889). In the following 
year he left Vienna for Graz, where he was appointed Professor of English in 
1893. In 1908 he returned to Vienna as Professor of English, and there he 
remained till his death. A professorship at Berlin that was offered to him 
later in life he declined. 

Karl Luick’s interests were to begin with divided between German and 
English. In fact, his first published works dealt with problems of historical 
German grammar. His study Die Qualitat der mhd. € nach den lebenden 
Mundarten was published already in 1886 (Paul-Braunes Beitrage xi). Like 
many other philologists who have later on devoted their chief energies to 
foreign languages, he received his first philological training in the study of his 
mother tongue and developed his faculty of observation by studying the living 
dialects of his own language. His interest in German philology he retained in 
later life, and in 1904 he published his Deutsche Lautlehre. However, at an 
early date he turned to English as his chief subject. 

It is no matter for surprise that as a pupil of Schipper he should take up 
metrical problems for study, as he did in his dissertation, and metrics always 
continued to command his interest. He wrote a chapter on English metrics 
in the second edition of Paul's Grundriss 1905 (Geschichte der heimischen 
Versarten). But it was when he passed on to historical grammar that he 
found the field in which he was to do his chief work and where he laid the 
foundation of his fame as one of the great scholars of our days. He first took 
up the study of early Modern English, a field in which nothing much had 
been done since Ellis published his pioneer work in 1869. In a series of 
papers (Beitrage zur englischen Grammatik) published in Anglia xiv, xvi, 
xx etc. (1892 etc.) he dealt with a number of problems bound up with the 
history of English vowels, and laid a new basis for the study of Early Modern 
English, The last of these contributions appeared as late as 1921 (Anglia 45) 
and was devoted to the quantity of Romance loan-words in English. Various 
special problems were dealt with in other places. 

From Early Modern English sounds Luick soon turned to the living English 
dialects, and in 1896 he published his Untersuchungen zur englischen Laut- 
geschichte, the book which 1s perhaps in a way his most remarkable 
achievement. In that book, which is a monument of learning, ingenuity and 
stringent method, he systematized the vast stores of information found in 
Ellis's On Early English Pronunciation, vol. V, and wrote nothing less than a 
history of the vowels in the English dialects. The material being of unequal 
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value and for many dialects fragmentary, it is obvious that a good deal had tv 
remain tentative, but the general lines of development and the main dialectal 
divisions were brought out in a surprisingly clear and convincing way. ‘I'he 
information given by early grammarians is skilfully combined with that offered 
by the dialects themselves. The book is hard reading, but a careful study 
of it amply repays the trouble and time spent on it. One especially vexed 
problem, the development of ME 7-, d- (in an open syllable) he took up for 
renewed study later, in Herrig’s Archiv 102 f. (1899) and in Studien zur 
englischen Lautgeschichte (1903), where he also dealt with a number of other 
intricate problems in Middle and Modern English. In all these contributions 
he showed a learning and a precision in logical reasoning that will not be 
easily paralleled. 

It was therefore with the greatest anticipations that Karl Luick’s magnum 
opus, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, was received when the 
first instalment appeared in 1914. That great work, unfortunately, was never 
finished, and even though it may be hoped that its author had had time to 
prepare a good deal of what remains for the press, it is to be feared that, 
like many other great undertakings embarked upon in a spirit of hopefulness, 
it will always remain a torso. The World War must be held partly responsible 
for this. The publication took place at longer intervals than originally 
contemplated. The second instalment, it is true, followed in the same year 
(1914), but the third and the fourth did not appear till 1920, the fifth in 1921, 
and the last in 1929. This brought the first (and greater) part of the first 
volume to a close. According to the original plan, the work was to consist 
of two volumes, dealing with phonology and inflexions, and a third, dealing 
with syntax, was contemplated. Of the first volume the part devoted to 
consonants and the index are still missing. But the part published fills 796 
pages, and it forms a whole, dealing, as it does, with the English vowels from 
the earliest time down to the present day. 

In his Historische Grammatik Luick draws up the history of English vowels 
from Primitive English (or Primitive Germanic) through Old, Middle, and 
Modern English. The very latest developments and tendencies in English 
pronunciation find a place in it. The intention is to give the results of research 
in the field of the history of English sounds, but it need hardly be said that the 
book is independent throughout. Luick examined the primary material himself 
and formed his own opinion on each problem. The book is full of independent 
and original suggestions and observations. In each case the author attempts 
not only to record sound-changes and determine the conditions under which 
they took place, but also to find the phonetic explanation. Standard English 
and dialects receive each their share of attention. Sound-changes are not dealt 
with isolated one from the others, but as links in a chain or parts of a system. 
The attempt is made to discover the general lines of development, the general 


tendencies of which sound-changes may be said to be the expression. Stress 


is repeatedly laid on the fact that the change of one vowel seems to bring 
about a change in another. In the history of English vowels in the later 


‘centuries, to take an example, three main periods are distinguished. In late 


Middle English began the great vowel-shift, by which ME long vowels were 
diphthongised, close and open @ and 6 got a closer pronunciation etc. The 
first impulse came from ME @, 3, which became i, a. Asa result ME i and a 
were displaced, so to speak, and were diphthongised. The second vowel-shift 
was that of the short vowels. At first ME u and o (in bud, god) were 
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unrounded, and the change of o to a called forth the change of a toe. In 
the early 18th century a change in the opposite direction sets in: a, 4 (from 
earlier o, aw) again became o-sounds, while 2, € under certain circumstances 
became a-sounds. Altogether the book is masterly, and even those who may 
not be willing to accept all the details in it will admit that it is one of the 
great classics of English philology. 

The range of Luick’s philological interests was remarkably wide, as is shown 
best perhaps by the paper read before the Philological Congress at Breslau in 
June 1930 (printed under the title Uber einige Zukunftsaufgaben der 
englischen Sprachwissenschaft in Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift xviii, 
pp. 364-376). He was at home in experimental phonetics (as shown by 
his papers Experimentalphonetik und Sprachwissenschaft in Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift xi, and Uber die Rutz’schen Stimmtypen und die 
Sievers’schen Stimmeeinstellungsfiguren in Medizinische Wochenschrift 1915), 
and he was familiar with Sievers’s Schallanalyse. He wrote important articles 
on English syntax. He published the Middle Englist romance Sir Degrevant 
(in Wiener Studien 47, 1917), and his interest in questions of a literary 
nature was shown in the address he gave as Rector of Vienna university in 
1925 (Die Bedeutung der Renaissance fiir die Entwicklung der englischen 
Dichtung). He edited Wiener Beitrage zur englischen Philologie after 
Schipper’s death in 1915. 

Karl Luick was active till the end of his long and busy life. The last 
contribution of his that the present writer knows, Zur Palatalisierung, was 
published in 1935 (Anglia 59). Ifa few more years had been granted him, 
there is no doubt that philological literature would have been enriched by many 
weighty products of his industry and learning. But what he had time to give 
was indeed more than enough to earn him the lasting gratitude and the 
admiration of fellow scholars and students. Naturally he received many marks 
of honour in recognition of his great services to philology. He was a fellow 
of several learned societies at home and abroad. On his seventieth birthday 
a volume of Englische Studien was dedicated to him as a Festschrift. Karl 
Luick will be remembered as one of the last of a school of great philologists. 


Lund. EILerT EKWALL. 


Notice 


With the current issue English Studies enters upon a new phase of its 
career. Though it will continue to be published in Holland, and will retain 
its editorial headquarters in that country, it will no longer be a purely Dutch 
publication — extending, it is true, free hospitality to contributors from all 
over the globe — but will reflect English scholarship in Scandinavia and 
Switzerland as well. On the board of editors which is to conduct the journal 
in future, these countries will be represented by Professor Eilert Ekwall, of 
Lund, Professor Bernhard Fehr, of Ziirich, and Professor H. Liideke, of Basel. 

By thus broadening its basis, English Studies takes its place in the front 
rank of European modern language journals. The new arrangement will 
open up fresh resources and provide Swiss and Scandinavian students of 
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English with an organ of their own, without adding to the number of Anglistic 
periodicals already existing; it will also, it is hoped, stimulate English scholars 
in each country to give of their best, in friendly rivalry with the other 
participants. Finally, it will make it possible for the journal to be gradually 
enlarged. 

Articles and reviews already accepted or arranged for in 1935 will, of 
course, be published as agreed on. In future, contributions from Scandinavian 
countries should be addressed to Professor Eilert Ekwall, Lund, Sweden; those 
from Switzerland to Professor H. Liideke, Peter Ochsstrasse 25, Basel. 
Contributions from other countries, books for review, etc., should be sent, 
as hitherto, to Dr. R. W. Zandvoort, Irisplein 13, The Hague, Holland. 

The Supplement will henceforth be sent to subscribers in Dutch speaking 
countries only, and to such other subscribers as express a wish to receive it. 


Reviews 


An Introduction to Tudor Drama. By Freperick S. Boas. 
vi + 176 pp. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1933. 4s. 6d. 


The preface links this beautifully produced book “‘as a grateful tribute witii 
the name of Sir Barry Jackson, who at the Malvern Theatrical Festivals is so 
successfully renewing the stage-life of our older plays.’ Just as successful is 
Dr. Boas as the historian of these plays, concentrating upon what is essential 
for the intending student of the period and eliminating the irrelevant. One 
can only regret that the author had too modest a conception of his book, which 
prevented him from adding a bibliography. For the rest these pages are 
closely packed with a store of information embodying the latest discoveries in 
the field of Tudor Drama, with special emphasis on the fact that this owes 
only part of its material and little of its technique and characterization to 
foreign sources. 

Naturally the review of sixteenth-century play-production starts with a 
survey of Cardinal Morton's household as the birth-place of secular plays, and 
ample space is allotted to Henry Medwall, John Rastell and John Heywood, 
who produced a dozen dramas betraying “the influence of Chaucer, the new 
humanism, the French farce, but each with a technique essentially native’ and 
different from that of those performed in the Schools, Inns of Court and 
Universities, which attempted to fit English comedy and tragedy to a classical 
mould. The chapter on Comedy in the Schools does ample justice to the most 
representative playwrights in the thirty years between Heywood and the Inns 
of Court plays. The progress in the construction of more organic plots is 
illustrated in a suggestive passage on Ralph Roister Doister. As to the date 
of this comedy, Dr. Boas comes to the conclusion that it was not written for 
either Eton or Westminster, as is generally assumed, but during the period 
when Udall was schoolmaster to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, in 1553, 
the reasons for which statement are in my opinion not quite convincing. For 
one thing: would Udall have dared to include the parody of the Requiem in 
R.R.D. while living in the house of a Catholic Bishop ? 
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From the rest of this section on Udall we may mention that Ur. Boas claims 
Thersites and The Historic of Jacob and Esau for him; Respublica, sometimes 
ascribed to him, is too Catholic in sentiment, but Jack Juggler may be his, in 
which conclusion the writer differs from Brandl and Chambers. LEzechias is 
certainly his. 

Tragedy as produced by the Inns of Court was not didactic in purpose: it 
was meant for entertainment. Typical of this type was a new element: the 
dumb show. Unfortunately, also Dr. Boas is unable to pronounce definitively 
on its origin. According to him it derives either from ‘spectacular intermedii 
or entremets popular in Italian plays, or from allegorical tableaux associated 
with city pageants and court masques.’’ 

The note about the differences between the 1567 version of Gismond of 
Salerne and the revision of 1591 is unsatisfactory. The substitution of blank 
verse for the rhyming quatrains of the original was indeed an important 
innovation, but other remarkable changes such as the introduction of dumb 
shows (which did not occur in the early version, as D:. Boas seems to suggest 
on page 36) are not mentioned. The Masque became a popular Court 
entertainment as early as the reign of Henry VIII; it owed its origin to France, 
Burgundy and especially to Italy. On the authority of Enid Welsford’s The 
Court Masque, the author makes a distinction between ‘disguisings,’ in which 
dancers danced together, and ‘masques,’ in which the maskers chose ladies 
from the audience. Under Elizabeth masques were not so luxurious as under 
Henry, but were more frequent. These and other Court entertainments were 
originally conducted by the Lord of Misrule, who was gradually superseded by 
the Master of the Revels, who also became the official censor of the drama, 
this function thereby passing out of the hands of the Church. An account of 
the various Masters is given and of the share they had in organizing children’s 
and actors’ companies, which about 1576 also began to perform in public and 
produced the first two of Lyly’s comedies. Regarding the latter's Sapho and 
Phao, Endimion and Midas, the possibility is suggested of their containing 
allusions to Queen Elizabeth and her various suitors, as also to other important 
personages and events of the day. Though willing to defer to the opinion of 
Sir Edmund Chambers, who denies the existence of these allusions, the writer 
insists on identifying Midas with Philip of Spain. Mother Bombie cannot be 
conclusively assigned to Lyly; neither is there any certainty about the 21 songs 
of which his editor Blount in 1632 supplied the words as by Lyly. 

With Kyd we have come to ie Revenge Tragedies and Murder Drama. 
A third type had begun to develup side by side with these: the Chronicle and 
Biographical play, already foreshadowed in Bale’s King Johan. The Booke of 
Sir Thomas More and also the principal contributor to it, Anthony Munday, 
are exhaustively treated, with a criticism of Meres’ qualification of him as 
“our best plotter’’. 

From the chapter on Marlowe and Poetic Tragedy we may note that Dr. 
Boas appears to disagree with those modern critics who maintain that in the 
Jew of Malta Marlowe was burlesquing the Machiavellian type of villain. 
A new and plausible interpretation, based on the recently discovered facts of 
the dramatist’s services to the Government, is given of a formerly obscure 
passage in The Massacre (scene XVIII). 

The definition of atheism as denoting “opinions hostile to the orthodox mora! 
and political system” helps us to see no inconsistency between Marlowe ‘‘the 
atheist’ and the creator of the last scenes of Faustus. 
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The last chapter has as its subject the University Wits: Greene, Peele, Lodge 
and Nashe. It is to be regretted that Dr. Boas seems to have overlooked the 
scholarly articles by Prof. Flasdieck in Englische Studien, Band 64, on the date 
of Faustus. After a minute examination of all the available material Flasdieck 
dates the play ‘‘not too far from 1587”. If this year should be the correct one, 
and I do not see much reason for doubt, the old assumption, denied by Dr. 
Boas, that Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay was written in imitation of 
Faustus, would still stand intact. In an account of the probable performance 
of Nashe’s Will Summer's Last Will and Testament in the house of the 
Anglican Archbishop Whitgift at Croydon, the author finds occasion to 
repeat his thesis about the continuity displayed by Tudor Drama, a continuity 
which is throughout illustrated by striking parallels. Only in the last years 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, with the advent of Ben Jonson, Dekker, Marston, 
Chapman, Thomas Heywood and, last but not least, Shakespeare, did a change 
become noticeable: Tudor Drama had come to an end.! 


Rotterdam. W. A. Ovaa. 


The Study of Shakespeare 


An Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. By F. S. Boas. 
The World’s Manuals. 112 pp. Oxford University Press. 1930. 
2/6 net. 


William Shakespeare, a Handbook. By THomas Marc Parrorr. 
266 pp. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1934. $1.25. (Also 
Oxford University Press, 1935, 6/— net.) 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. Edited by H. GRANVILLE- 
BarkER and G. B. Harrison. 408 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 1934. 12/6 net. 


The Essential Shakespeare, a Biographical Adventure. By J. 
Dover Witson. 148 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1932. 
3/6 net. 


On Reading Shakespeare. By LocAN PEARSALL SmiTH. 191 pp. 
London: Constable and Co. 1933. 7/6 net. 


Half a century ago Moulton published his famous Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist. It is even longer since the appearance of Dowden’s Mind and Art 
and his no less classic Primer. Since then there has been a great advance 
in Shakespearian studies. Hundreds of books have appeared, biographies, 
philosophical and psychological studies, studies of separate plays or of all 


A me misprints may find correction in an early (safely predictable) second edition: 
p. 0. S77 ahead be 1377; p. 81, It is impossible not to add to Sir E. Chambers's comment 
should read: If is impossible not to add Sic E, Chambers's comment; p. 85, It had in its 
features should be: It had in it features; p. 143, ... with which it has closer links that have 
been always recognized is probably meant for: ... with which it has closer links than, etc. 
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the dramatic works as a whole, of the Sonnets, of the times. The twentieth 
century has seen a new school of textual criticism on a bibliographical basis. 
Most important of all, the temper of our own time differs so greatly from that 
of fifty years ago, that it does not seem necessary to argue the point that 
books which were no longer up-to-date when the generation which is now 
approaching middle age was at the University can hardly be considered the 
ideal guides to Shakespeare for that which was born during or shortly before 
the Great War. A few modern books on the subject have occasionally been 
reviewed in this journal. A batch of five having lately come to my hands, 
I thought I might make my discussion of them serve a double purpose. My 
review will draw the attention of students to some books of unequal but 
undoubted merit, and at the same time serve as an introduction to the study 
of Shakespeare. Practically the whole field of Shakespearian studies is covered 
by this small collection of books, and of course they overlap here and there. 
I must therefore beg the reader’s patience for occasional repetitions. The books 
have been somewhat arbitrarily selected and they do not all appeal to the 
same class of readers. In method and temper they are as different as books 
on Shakespeare can well be. Those students who only want to make a 
general study of the subject find all they want in either of the first two. Those 
who go in for special Shakespeare studies will find much information in the 
Companion; some of the monographs have been written by the highest 
authorities. The books by Prof. J. Dover Wilson and Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith will be most enjoyed by the maturer student who is familiar with 
Shakespeare’s works, but wants to broaden his vision and deepen his insight. 


For the beginner Professor Boas is an excellent guide. He sketches the 
early flowering of Shakespeare's genius in the comedies, how Shakespeare in 
these early works proves his gifts of humour, good sense and fancy. Through 
Julius Caesar and Hamlet we reach the period of the later tragedies which 
show the ruin of great men through some flaw in their characters, until we 
come to the tragi-comedies of Shakespeare's last period. Next we get a glimpse 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical workmanship, how the plays which were never 
meant to be read, nor destined for the sort of theatre that we are familiar 
with, came to be constructed as they are. We see that with the platform-stage 
precise localisation was unnecessary, and not even desirable, so that most 
attempts at such localisation as have been afterwards undertaken, must prove 
futile. On the other hand, to the simplicity of Elizabethan theatrical 
arrangements we owe many of Shakespeare's beautiful descriptive passages. 
For what the stage lacked, the imagination of the hearers had to supplement. 
It is also necessary to take into account for what actors Shakespeare wrote. 
The impersonation of female parts by boys must have had a great influence 
on his plots. When boys appeared as women it was a temptation to devise 
situations in which they could change into their natural attire. 

Then there is the way in which Shakespeare used his sources. Many of these he took 
from Holinshed's Chronicles or from Plutarch’s Lives, and for a study of Shakespeare at 
work nothing can be so interesting as a comparison of a play like Henry V or Julius Caesar 
with the picturesque string of episodes of the first or the character studies of the second. 
We observe how Shakespeare delighted in portraying character in conflict with circumstances, 
or in conflict with itself. Shakespeare's original invention first found an opportunity to 
show itself in the comical minor characters that he associated with the stately historical 
personages he found in the chronicles, and which added an element of liveliness and humour, 


so necessary in historical plays and so often lacking. The same method was employed 
by Walter Scott in his novels. Shakespeare also sometimes used old plays and re-wrote 
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them. A comparison of such an old play with one by Shakespeare offers us another glimpse 
of his craftsmanship. Here again he not only ennobled the principal personages, but he 
surrounded them by a crowd of clowns, jesters, roisterers, garrulous old women and fools, 
the originals of which he did not find in Verona or Illyria but in the streets of Stratford, 
the Warwickshire lanes and the crowded taverns of London. Hamlet was founded on an old 
play by a contemporary. If Shakespeare had only completely re-written it, the play and 
its title-hero would not have become the world’s greatest puzzle. But traces of the old play 
are still visible under the new garment, and it now seems impossible to obtain a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of Shakespeare's creation that will not leave any loose ends. 

A short, but excellent, chapter of Prof. Boas’ book deals with Shakespeare's language, 
with the changes in meaning certain words have undergone, and with changes in pronunciation 
through which the meaning of puns has been lost. There are many references to names of 
coins, musical instruments, technicalities of the law, which were clear enough to an audience 
of Elizabeth's time, but which now make it necessary for the student to turn to an 
annotated edition. 

The poems, sonnets and songs reveal to us Shakespeare the Poet. The sonnets, besides, 
supply plentiful material for a study of Shakespeare the man. During his lifetime Shakespeare's 
reputation probably rested as much on his poems as on his plays, though the latter have 
never lacked enthusiastic admirers. 

As early as 1709 begins that long, never-ending line of complete editions of the works, 
some of which have had a lasting effect on our appreciation of the poet. Rowe, the first 
editor, divided each play on a uniform principle into acts and scenes, he prefixed a list of 
dramatis personae and added stage-directions, marking exits and entrances. He modernised 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. The list of editors contains the names of Theobald, 
Capell, Stevens and Malone, the great eighteenth century textual emendators and 
reconstructors, afterwards followed by the critics of the romantic period, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Lamb and De Quincey, who were again succeeded by men like Dowden, Bradley and Lee, 
until the twentieth century brought textual criticism on a bibliographical basis, of which 
school Prof. A. W. Pollard is the recognized leader. — All the while Shakespeare was played 
on the stage under ever varying conditions, until our own days saw Hamlet played in the 
costume of modern times. 


Prof. Boas winds up with a short bibliography and a good index. I think 
this scholarly little book should be in the hands of every student of 
Shakespeare. It is most stimulating and very much alive. The reader who 
wants to know more about Shakespeare, the Man and his Stage is referred to 
Lamborn and Harrison's book of this name which has appeared in the same 
series. These two little volumes together form an excellent introduction 
to the subject. 


The same purpose is served by Prof. Parrott's Handbook, number two in 
the list that heads this article. It is a good college text-book, even more 
adapted to the needs of beginners than the two books mentioned above. The 
Handbook is a useful compendium of all the latest finds and theories in 
connection with the life and works of Shakespeare. It contains a charming 
description of Stratford-on-Avon and the country round it, with an interesting 
account of the history of the town. The chapter on Shakespeare s relations 
and early life leaves the solid ground of fact occasionally, and here and there 
puts an interpretation on the meagre data that we possess which must be 
labelled as fanciful. Rather much space is allotted throughout the book to 
Shakespeare’s material circumstances. The chapters on Shakespeare's 
development contain good concise characterizations of the plays, the origins of 
the text, the construction and the characters. There is rather too much 
middle-class sentiment about the book, and the darker side of Shakespeare's 
character and works should not have been glossed over, but on the whole this 
Handbook reads well. The chapter on the pre-Shakespearian drama is lucid, 
that on the Elizabethan stage and its influence on the technique of the plays 
is very good. The open platform-stage represented neutral ground, not any 
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place in particular, Decorations and properties were employed to suggest 
a certain locality rather than to give, as on the modern stage, a realistic 
illusion. On the stage there was swift continuous action. The freedom from 
fixed locality and the speed of the action which it permitted, tempted the 
playwright to a narrative form of drama. With an open stage the characters 
must be got off the stage at the end. ‘In comedy and tragedy alike there is 
a relaxation of tension before the close, not a swift ending on the highest note 
with the curtain dropping on the ‘tableau’, beloved by modern playwrights.” 
The ‘aside’ is absurd now, but was not so then, when the speaker was 
sometimes nearer to a part of his audience than to his fellow-actors. Whether 
the soliloquy was more credible upon an Elizabethan stage than on that of our 
own times I venture to doubt. I think it was a relic of a more primitive form 
of drama that Shakespeare had retained. No doubt the absence of scenery 
accounts for many fine poetic descriptive passages in the plays. The 
Elizabethan playwright relied on his hearers’ imagination, and did not distract 
the attention from the spoken word by superfluous scenery. 

Another good point in this book is its wealth of historical material. It is 
also good for the student to know that “‘in no single play of Shakespeare’s can 
we be quite sure that we are in every line reading the very words the poet, 
wrote.” Pollard’s views of the good and bad quartos are faithfully set forth. 
A discussion of the very relative merit of the Folio texts leads to a history of 
editors and editions. There is a short chapter on metrical statistics with a 
table of metrical tests applied to Shakespeare’s plays. Further a chronological 
table giving in three parallel columns historical events, events in the life of 
Shakespeare, and the dates of works of other authors. A bibliography with 
some commentary on the works mentioned and an extensive index increase the 
usefulness of this book, which is the work of an experienced teacher and a 
scholar of merit, and certainly deserves a place on the shelves of our students. 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies is a collection of fourteen monographs 
on various subjects of Shakespearian study, as ““The Theatres and Companies,” 
“Shakespeare's Dramatic Art,” “The National Background,” ‘The Social 
Background,” “The Sources,” “Shakespeare's Text.” There is a valuable 
Reading-list of 22 pages, containing the titles of some hundreds of books on 
the subjects treated, three appendices, the most useful of which is a chronolog- 
ical table of events and dates of plays, and an index of 24 closely printed 
pages. There are a few good illustrations. 

Only a few of the chapters can aere be summarized. 


The Theatres and Companies, by C. J. Sisson. — Shakespeare was no less craftsman than 
artist. His drama was rooted in his own age and in the conditions of his art, in the stage 
and its habits, in the audience and its tastes. As actor and dramatist Shakespeare worked for 
the most famous company of his age and under the most favourable and stimulating con- 
ditions that the time could afford; his relations with his fellow-actors were intimate and happy. 
so that all circumstances conspired to draw from him the highest and completest art that his 
great genius could beget. Besides the companies of adult actors there were the boys’ 
companies, very popular and sometimes serious rivals to the men. The same plays given at 
the public theatres were performed at court and in great houses. This had several advantages 
If the court elevated the drama by its critical and special demands, the general audience 
ensured its sturdy health. In studying Elizabethan staging we have to consider the two 
threads of its development, the inn-yard which developed into the ‘public’ theatre, and the 
private room at some great house which eventually became the so-called ‘private’ theatre 
Mr. Sisson gives an excellent description of the technique of a public theatre, adding various 
plans and Johannes de Witt’s famous drawing of the Swan Theatre. Shakespeare’s later 
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plays betray the influence of the masque, which in due time led not only to the opera in 
England, but also set the example for the elaborate stage-scenery of the Restoration theatre. 
Modern times saw the ultimate logical development of this tendency in the picture-stage. 
The theatre of Irving and Tree had forgotten that Shakespeare suggested scenery by his 
poetry and his imagery and thought. At the Globe a night scene could be played in broad 
daylight, a taper or two burning, and the art of dramatist and actor afforded sufficient 
illusion. Performances were given in the afternoon. In the early days of the ‘public’ 
theatre the play was probably acted straight through. But the practice of having intervals 
grew up with the development of music given by the boys of the ‘private’ thea 2s as an 
overture and between the acts, and spread to the ‘public’ theatres in later years. 

Too much has been written upon the theme that the actor was then classed with vagabonds 
in the eyes of the law. Most of this is due to the enmity of Puritan opponents of the stage. 
The actor's profession was recognized by royal letters patent as early as 1574. Edward 
Alleyn died rich, lord of a manor and founder of a great public school. Shakespeare was 
held in the highest esteem in Stratford as one of its worthiest and wealthiest citizens, 
bearing arms. 


The principal importance of Mr. Granvilie-Barker’s article on Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Art lies in its vindication of the boy-actor as personator of female 
parts, and in the discussion of Shakespeare's use of place and time. 

The custom of having boys to perform the parts of women does not seem to have irked 
Shakespeare. He even enjoyed the double make-believe of disguising the lady as a boy again 
(Portia, Rosalind, Viola). The device has the advantage of putting the boy-actor at his ease. 
It is also observable that he never sets the boy to do anything ridiculous or embarrassing. 
There is next to no physical love-making in Romeo and Juliet for all the play's passion, 
nor is there anything in the part of Cleopatra that a boy could not accomplish. Shakespeare's 
female characters derive their attractiveness from the nobility and pathos of their words, their 
humour, their wit and their shrewd tongues. The superimposing of actual feminine charm 
might therefore seem to be out of place in Shakespeare’s theatre. The same might be said 
of modern elaborate scenery. On such a stage as Shakespeare's time and place do not 
exist. From the text we learn now and then that the action has shifted its place, or that 
some period of time has elapsed. And that suffices for the audience. His technique does 
not require precise localisation. The key to this, as to all Shakespeare's stage-craft, is in 
the axiom that illusion lies in the characters and their action and nowhere else. The student 
will be well-advised to erase from his book all the localisations of the editors. They will 
only make him approach an important aspect of the plays from the wrong point of view. 
Likewise the student should not trouble to find out how much time is involved in the succeeding 
actions. Shakespeare is not directly concerned with time in the ordinary sense. For him 
time is some dramatic device by which he moves his play now quickly, now slowly, according 
to his need. This review is hardly the place to give a full exposition of the theory. The 
reader is referred to the monograph itself. 

In his last section Mr. Granville-Barker protests agains: those ‘cultural 
Puritans’ who dislike the theatre and prefer to read their Shakespeare by the 
fireside, thus emancipating him from the stage. Such a reader must as it were 
perform the whole play in his imagination, an impossible task. On the contrary, 
we may learn to listen through as well as to the actor. We habitually do this 
when it is.a question of great music. The reader is apt to read in the play 
what he likes to read there, the hearer on the contrary must submit himself tc 
the mellay of contradictory passions, he must share these emotions, he cannot 
stand aloof in critical isolation. The author is here polemising against Mr. 
Logan Pearsall Smith, of whose ‘wise and witty book’ more hereafter. 


The article on Shakespeare the Poet contains more than one wise remark 
about poetry in general, and Shakespeare's style and its development in 
particular, but calls for no special comment. — Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
English is rather a study of Elizabethan tastes in language, standards of school- 
teaching, and the creation of a literary style in Shakespeare's time, than ie 
Shakespeare’s language. The author might have devoted more space to this 
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important subject. In Shaiespeare and Music the discussion of Elizabethan 
musical instruments and the ways in which they were combined is of special 
interest. 

Of the chapters on The National Background, by G. B. Harrison, and on 
The Social Background, by Miss M. St. Clare Byrne, we can only deal with 
the latter. 

The scene of a Shakespearean play may ostensibly be laid in Venice, in Rome, in Illyria 
or at Elsinore, and there may be an occasional congruous allusion to the Rialto or the Forum, 
but familiar reference, so much more useful from a dramatic point of view, is constantly made 
to everyday realities of Elizabethan England. Thus it is that clocks strike in ancient Rome, 
that ancient Britons and Romans dispute over a tribute of three thousand pounds sterling, 
that households in Illyria are staffed on strictly Elizabethan lines, that there is a nine men’s 
morris in the wood near Athens. The same may be said of names. For the sake of congruity 
there are Antonios and Orsinos, but people named Snug, Bottom and Starveling are found 
plying their trades in Athens, Belch and Aguecheek cavort in Illyria, Dogberry and Verges 
keep the watch in Messina. References to clothing and its accessories are, with a very few 
exceptions, definitely Elizabethan. The conspirators in Julius Caesar wear hats, Caesar a 
doublet. Food and drink and furniture are all Elizabethan. Ophelia’s flowers are English, 
so are Perdita’s. There are even complete passages in the dialogue which serve the same 
dramatic purpose of making things happening on a stage look real. Touchstone lectures on 
the degrees of a quarrel, Hamlet on actors and acting. The games and sports are all of 
Elizabethan England. And the point of all this is —  verisimilitude, actuality. The 
preposterous Osric in Hamlet is of course a topical portrait which made Shakespeare's 
audience more at home at Elsinore. 

Shakespeare does not handle time and place directly, he translates them into terms of 
emotional atmosphere. The Venetian background of The Merchant of Venice is negligible 
so far as local colour is concerned, but the grace, the dignity and the sweet gravity of the 
verse translate the characters from the London-Venice of their creation into that scene of 
timeless abstraction which is Renaissance feeling. Neither accuracy nor inaccuracy flaws the 
atmosphere in which Shakespeare means a play to have its being. Not all the Elizabethan 
actualities in King Lear can temper the play's ancient savagery with a contemporary civility. 
It is a savagery of primitive spirit and primitive passion, not of archaism. 

In this article an attempt is made to determine the social standing and the 
social relationships of certain typical individuals in the plays. To that end 
the author gives an account of the court of Elizabeth, with the manners and 
customs obtaining there, what officials were daily in attendance, what salaries 
they received. But the etiquette and ceremonial complications of regal life find 
but little reflection in the plays. By ignorance and by design Shakespeare 
has given us a romantic picture of life at a king's court. Court life in the 
plays is definitely a homely affair in comparison with court life at Whitehall. 
The way, for instance, in which any one in the plays can obtain access to the 
monarch is a matter of theatrical licence. There was so little privacy in the 
life of a king, that secret murder was out of the question. The murder of 
Duncan is almost completely “romantic” in its disregard of contemporary 
circumstance. Macbeth and his lady simply could not have set about it so 
privately as they did. 

We next get a well-documented account of the household of an English 
nobleman, with its host of servants of every degree and social standing, for 
which we must refer to the book itself. The real value of a knowledge of the 
social background is twofold. In certain cases, such as Twelfth Night, it 
enables us to interpret more accurately the author's intention. It also enables 
us to see how, when and where Shakespeare deliberately rejects the actual. 
If we see this we may also see why he rejects it; and that means the rare 
privilege of yet another glimpse of the artist at work. 


Shakespeare's Sources, by A. L. Attwater. 
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The Elizabethan theatre demanded many plays; rapidity of composition was essential, and 
the result was collaboration of two, frequently even more authors in the construction of a 
play. Just as modern film-producers are always on the look-out for new scenario-matter, 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tried to lay their hands on all likely matter 
for drama. The more scholarly among them made use of their wide reading. Other dramatists 
went to collections of tales, to the Chronicles of Holinshed or to Plutarch’s Lives for their 
plots. The players bought the poet’s play, which then became the property of the company. 
Originality was rare, and views on plagiarism were lax. 

The question of the authorship of Titus Andronicus and Henry VI has never been solved. 
Whether Shakespeare worked on older plays which belonged to his company or whether these 
plays must not rather be held to be corruptions of Shakespeare’s plays, whether he wrote the 
whole of these plays or is only partly responsible for them, are questions which have never 
been satisfactorily solved. Very much has been written on the lost play on Hamlet which 
Shakespeare may have revised. It has been suggested that dramatic difficulties in the play 
must be attributed to the old play shining through. [Cf. Boas, Jntroduction, discussed above. ] 
A comparison between any play of Shakespeare’s and an extant old play which is supposed 
to be its prototype shows us that Shakespeare completely re-wrote it, rather than that he 
dressed it up. His work shows signs of powerful craftsmanship, character is given relief and 
eminence, the language changes completely. 

Shakespeare's art is also revealed in the use he made of Holinshed’s Chronicles. His 
method was to select some section of the Chronicles which gave him a satisfactory framework 
for his play. Material which expressed motive or which enabled him to reveal or develop 
character might be shifted from its proper historical setting and added to this nucleus. 
Material which proved intractable was either abandoned altogether or handled merely by 
reference. — North's Plutarch was a frequent source for Shakespeare’s later plays, when he 
was primarily interested in character. A comparison between the Lives and Shakespeare's 
plays reveals his workmanship at this stage of his career. For Julius Caesar he took the last 
few pages of the Life of Caesar. These gave him his plot. For most of the characterisation 
he went to the Life of Brutus. The enigmatical character of Caesar may be due to an 
attempt to reconcile Plutarch’s picture with the braggart tyrant of sixteenth century dramatic 
tradition. Shakespeare felt the need of freedom in creating, for which purpose he regularly 
took characters which in Plutarch were little more than names and worked them up after his 
own fashion into Casca, or Enobarbus, or Menenius. 

Less grave material, but stuff that was more universally adaptable, and with which the 
dramatist’s own inventions were easily blended, was supplied by the Italian novels. When 
comparing Romeo and Juliet with its immediate source we are struck by the drastic shortening 
of the time of the action, which heightens the dramatic effectiveness of the story. The Nurse 
and Mercutio are Shakespeare’s own happy inventions. Troilus and Cressida is an interesting 
example of Shakespeare's weaving together strands of plot taken from different sources into 
one continuous story. The material of this play is ultimately derived from ancient Greece, 
but Shakespeare worked on a very unclassical mediaeval tradition. Modern readers who are 
only familiar with the classic version do Shakespeare wrong by comparing him with Homer. 

Although Shakespeare may have known Italian, a little Latin and less Greek, and may 
therefore have had access to works in these languages, it seems wiser, when studying his 
sources, to turn to the English books that were at his disposal, as also to a study of the 
language, customs, facts or persons of his time, by which passages now obscure may pepe 
clear. Influence of one author on another is more easily asserted than proved. Even the 
apparent reflection of Montaigne’s thoughts in Hamlet might be due to the spirit of see 
affecting both of them, rather than to the influence of one upon the other. On sty Sa 
and bibliographical grounds many scholars have tried to establish the amount oh revision a 
collaboration in the plays. The result of these investigations has been called the tinted ion 
of Shakespeare. The names of J. M. Robertson, A. W. Pollard and J. Dover Wilson are 
connected with this work. é a 

For the chapter on Shakespeare and the Drama of his Time, by Bonamy 
Dobrée, we must again refer to the Companion itself.2 That on Shakespeare s 
Text, by A. W. Pollard, contains a survey of the author Maes me 
the Shakespeare Quartos which led to his division of them into the ‘good an 


the ‘bad’ Quartos, a classification now generally accepted. 


1 Compare, however, Miss Susanne Tiirck’s Shakespeare und Montaigne, Berlin, 1930, 


i XIVth volume of this journal. ern 
ee ae ‘An i aceniedon to Tudor Drama, by F. S. Boas, reviewed in this number. — Ed. 
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As the ‘good’ Quartos were probably printed from Shakespeare’s autograph manuscript, 
or at least a fair copy of it, they are of the greatest importance for the establishment of the 
true text. For the same reason the texts of those plays that appeared for the first time 
in print in the first Folio carry greater weight than those that had appeared before, for the 
former were probably printed from Shakespeare’s manuscript, and the latter from some 
Quarto text. Now a careful study of the history of the subsequent editions of any one play 
shows that a new printed edition corrects a few of the old errors, but adds many more. 
Consequently the nearer a printed text is to the manuscript the fewer errors there are in it. 
As no manuscripts of the plays are extant, it is impossible to arrive at a perfect text. 
Fortunately we have three pages in Shakespeare’s handwriting in the manuscript play on 
Sir Thomas More, which is at the British Museum. The collective efforts of Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, Prof. J. Dover Wilson and Prof. R. W. Chambers have at least made 
it highly probable that ‘the three pages’ are indeed Shakespeare’s. “With a knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s handwriting and spelling added to the student's equipment new work can still 
be done, more than three centuries after the issue of the First Folio.” How much work has 
already been done in the three hundred years that have followed the publication of the 
First Folio appears from this article. We get an account of the seventeenth century Folios 
with their ever increasing number of errors; then follows a discussion of the modern, learned’ 
editions, beginning with that of Rowe. The Cambridge Shakespeare of 1863-6 is the best 
so far. The editors, by their simultaneous issue of the Globe Shakespeare, have given to the 
world the most reliable text there has ever been. The New Shakespeare edited by Prof. J. 
Dover Wilson, now in course of publication, has profited by the latest theories suggested 
by textual criticism and bibliography, and has created a sensation on that account. 


The remaining articles on Shakespearian criticism, scholarship and stage- 
history may be left undiscussed here. Since the Romantic period Shakespeare 
has become a subject of study in all civilized countries. ‘Though there never 
was a time when Shakespeare was not played on the stage, performances have 
naturally been influenced by the temper of the times. The Restoration adapted 
Shakespeare to its own standards and rules, the nineteenth century attempted 
to fit Shakespeare into a stage for which his plays were not written. Stage- 
technique became ever more elaborate, ending in the magnificent but costly 
spectacles of Irving and Tree. A reaction naturally sprang up which would 
hear of no scenery whatever and advocated a return to Elizabethan conditions 
(William Poel). The performances of Mr. Granville-Barker aim at a 
compromise. We are now looking forward to what the speaking film may do 
for Shakespeare. 


The Essential Shakespeare, by J. Dover Wilson. This charming little book 
is remarkable for several reasons. In the first place for the picture it draws 
of the youthful Shakespeare, the writer of the comedies. He must have been 
a popular man, a very good companion, blithe of heart, a hard worker who 
had intermittent periods of laziness. Secondly, the characterization of the 
early comedies as essentially plays about and for young men is fresh and 
original. The atmosphere of these plays is essentially a bachelor one. In’ 
several of the comedies we come across a trio of free-spoken, aristocratic young 
men. There must have been such a group of friends in Shakespeare's neigh- 
bourhood, and Prof. Wilson thinks he has found them in the Earls of Essex, 
Southampton and Rutland. The third interesting feature of this book is its 
glorious vindication of Falstaff as a great character. “He is one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race, Shakespeare’s greatest comic poem. 
He is an emancipated spirit, free of all the conventions, codes and moral ties 
that enwrap us. He has become a kind of god in the mythology of modern 
man, what Silenus was to the ancients, Falstaff is to us. He is, like all great 
mythological figures, the incarnation of a principle of the Universe. He is 
the Joy of Life.” The fourth point that struck me was the parallel the author 
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draws between the cheerless tone of disillusionment and cynicism of the bitter 
comedies Measure for Measure and Troilus and Cressida on the one hand, and 
a book like Aldous Huxley's Point Counter Point on the other. The strain 
of sex-nausea which runs through almost everything that Shakespeare wrote 
between 1600 and 1608 also finds a parallel in the literature of to-day. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Prof. Wilson's book is its inter- 
pretation of King Lear and The Tempest, and thereby of Shakespeare's view of 
life. As Shakespeare's tragic imagination deepened, it came to Iwell less 
and less upon faults of character and more and more upon the forces of evil 
in the Universe. At the end of Lear we marvel at the greatness of man and 
at what man can endure. “The universe in which Lear is possible cannot 
be wholly evil, since he is part of it and Cordelia is part of it, and the 
possibility of such souls may even be a clue to its meaning. Never is Lear 
greater, more his real self, than in the final moment, when he confronts ‘high- 
judging Jove’ with the oblation of a broken heart.” — “The Tempest is not a 
subject of argument or explanation; it is to be accepted and experienced. This 
play is at once the completion and the obverse of King Lear. In King Lear 
Shakespeare succeeded in showing Truth, at its bleakest and most terrifying, 
as Beauty; in The Tempest he succeeded in showing Beauty, at its serenest, 
most magical and most blessed, as Truth. And if we are to seek his faith, 
we must go not to the creeds but to the poets. ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’.” 

This then is Shakespeare’s view of life, his message to the world, as Prof. 
Dover Wilson interprets it. And here we have a worthy counterpart to Prof. 
Bradley's philosophic interpretation of Shakespeare's ultimate conception of 
the universe. The modern viewpoint is the poetical one. Poetry must reveal 
what we cannot grasp with our intellect. Hegel taught Bradley, Keats inspired 
Dover Wilson. 


On Reading Shakespeare, by Logan Pearsall Smith. This book was written, 
first, to record the author’s own experience in reading Shakespeare, and then 
also to serve as a guide to those who wish to set out on the same journey. 
It may serve its second purpose, if those it is intended to guide are not 
beginners in life or in literature, for it is charged with the wisdom of a mind 
which holds “like rich garners the full ripened grain.” 


Shakespeare is an enigmatic figure in literature. The facts of his life, as far as we 
know them, seem difficult to reconcile with the works of his imagination. His moral 
callousness, his offences against taste, morals, any kind of decent feeling, the many unpleasant 
sonnets, his ribaldry are apt to shock readers. His pathos does not easily go down with 
modern people. To all this comes the difficulty of the language. Then there are the 
great unsolved problems, of the Sonnets, of the Dark Period, and the relation in general 
between Shakespeare's life and his plays. Is Shakespeare to be seen at the theatre, or to 
be read in the study? And if the theatre is the place for him, do we not get a wrong 
impression when we see him acted on a type of stage for which the plays were never written ? 


difficulties in our path are so numerous that we almost decide not to read him. But then we 
are tempted by bits of Shakespearian poetry that we have remembered or heard quoted and 
we resolve to embark upon our journey. Thousands of books have been written about 
Shakespeare, and most of them are mad. But there is a select library of wise and sane 
and scholarly books on the subject (Bradley, Swinburne, Coleridge, E. K. Chambers, 
Granville-Barker, Sir W. Raleigh, J. Q, Adams, Schiicking, Brandes). The debt we owe to 
the critics is threefold: (a) the satisfactory text that we mow possess, (b) the chronological 
order of the plays; (c) occasionally commentators draw our attention to beauties we have 
overlooked. : 

Shakespeare's first gift to us is poetry. His early poems reveal sensuality, a necessary 
quality in any artist, and a love of the polished word. At first there are no deep emotions 
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or thoughts seeking expression. Shakespeare therefore begins at the rich _ end. Then he 
goes on adding to his vocabulary, he ransacks the domains of law and theology, assimilates 
the lively speech of the townsmen and the racy language of the country; foreign words are 
coming in. He also makes new words, like all Elizabethans. Shakespeare's radiance of 
language is for some spectators or readers so potent a spell that it makes them forget stage, 
actor and drama. Shakespeare himself seems to have had such a craving for lyric utterance 
that he places great verse into the mouths of characters which by their nature seem little 
suited for it. There is one quality which distinguishes Shakespeare's poetry from that of 
all other poets: he possesses in a supreme degree a sensuous, pictorial imagination, and 
the power of embodying the thoughts in images of beauty and splendour. By the constant 
repetition of certain images he creates an atmosphere; in Macbeth this is one of blood, in 
Hamlet of illness and disease. 

The second gift Shakespeare has bestowed on us is the creation of a host of characters. 
Most figures in the drama outside Shakespeare are stage-dummies and Shakespeare's earliest 
characters are so too. But after the earliest attempts at drama an odd thing happens on the 
stage. Now and then, among the attendants of the great stage-dummies, a humble figure 
comes to life, we hear the sound of a living voice. In the earlier plays it is the subsidiary 
characters that are real. Their number increases, unti! in the great tragedies the most 
important characters are also the most alive. Shakespeare also achieved, what no one else 
has ever achieved, the creation of characters endowed with genius (Falstaff, Hamlet). Soon 
he goes one step further: the portrayal of the growth or decay of human character 
attracts him, noticeably above all in Lear, whose original brutal arrogance changes into 
a divine humility of soul. Shakespeare’s characters are not always perspicuous — just as 
the characters of real people often elude analysis. They surprise, perplex and delight you. 
Like certain personages in history they remain for us the suojects of infinite discussion. 
Maeterlinck has said: “Les caractéres qu’on saisit entiérement, qu'on analyse avec certitude 
sont déja morts.’”” Another great achievement of Shakespeare’s is his creation of non-human 
characters who nevertheless affect us as if they were human. In Caliban Shakespeare shows 
his truly creative gift. 

Under Shakespeare’s hands the drama of circumstance becomes a drama of character, in 
which one character clashes with another; sometimes also the tragedy is due to the struggle 
of a great hero with himself. Such psychological tragedies of inner conflict Shakespeare fits 
as best he can into the plots and old stories which he finds at hand. He is careless about 
his plots. The characters which have outgrown the situations in which they figure are 
frequently inconsistent with the drama in which they play their part. [This is another way 
of accounting for the inconsistency of Hamlet’s character than the one mentioned by Prof. 
Boas, above !]. There are also inconsistencies in the characters themselves. Above we saw 
that Shakespeare sometimes puts the finest poetry into mouths that seem little suited for it. 
In the same manner he puts wise phrases into the mouths of fools (Polonius); many of the 
speeches are out of character. It would seem, to coin a word that has a Shakespearian ring 
about it, as if some of Shakespeare’s personages were a little “overcharactered’”. — One more 
thing must be observed about Shakespeare’s treatment of his characters. To each living 
individual is given an individual way of speech. In like manner Shakespeare provides each 
of his characters with his own idiom, his individual speech-rhythm, syntax, tricks of phrase. 
These individual characteristics of speech are for the writers of drama or fiction the very 
stuff of life, the stuff out of which ire woven plays like those of Shakespeare, novels like 
those of Jane Austen, Scott and Dickens. 

Many people will disagree with the author's opinion that it is better to read Shakespeare's 
plays in the study than to see them acted on the stage. In fact, this view has already been 
criticized by Mr. Granville-Barker in the monograph discussed above. One of Mr. Pearsall 
Smith's arguments is, that the disharmony between plot and character becomes too grossly 
apparent. The author seems to agree with Frank Harris's opinion that one personality 
underlies all the diversity of Shakespeare’s characters, one personage appears in various 
disguises, viz. Hamlet, and this is also the poet himself. Aspects of this character appear 
in Romeo, Richard II, Jaques, in the Dukes of Measure for Measure and The Tempest, in 
the clowns with their ironic detachment, and their wit, like Hamlet's touching melancholy with 
a sting of absurdity. There is even much of Hamlet in Macbeth, which looks like a paradox |! 


In two passages (Antony gazing on the sunset clouds, Prospero: “Our 
revels now are ended’’) this author finds the expression of what is to him the 
most essential aspect of Shakespeare's spirit. “To dream, to meditate, to lose 
ourselves in thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls, to love the gay 
appearances of the world and know them as illusions — this temper of an ironic 
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mind, of a happy, enjoying, and yet melancholy nature, expresses itself in a 
secret rhythm, a cadence, a delicate and dream-like music which is, for me, 
the loveliest poetry of the world.” 


If, then, at the end of our study of Shakespeare we ask ourselves: “What 
is Shakespeare?” we shall find that the answer cannot be given in our common 
prose, no more than you can ‘explain’ music in words. Poetry must be 
experienced, ‘‘felt in the blood, and felt along the heart.’” At most you can try 
to approach it by other poetry. Shakespeare best explains himself. 


Amsterdam. H. pe Groot. 


The English Pronunciation at Shakespeare's time as taught by 
William Bullokar. By R. E. Zacurisson. Uppsala and Leipzig, 
1927. 13 + 243 pp. + 1 facsimile p. Price 8 Kr.1 


When Professor Zachrisson set himself to give an account of the pronunci- 
ation of English as taught by Bullokar, he undertook no easy task. Bullokar’s 
‘amended’ or ‘true’ orthography is far from being phonetic. It is merely the 
ordinary spelling employed by his contemporaries ‘amended’ by a number 
of diacritics and a few other devices, “but in many instances the actual 
pronunciation has not been rendered or could not be rendered by the 
orthographical expedients Bullokar had at his disposal,” and “‘the difficulties 
of his orthographic system did not permit him to denote all the sounds of a 
certain symbol” (p. 16). Moreover, Bullokar is not consistent; he sometimes 
uses digraphs contrary to his system, and he frequently omits a diacritic where 
he ought to have used it. He objects to the doubling of consonants; yet 
double consonants not infrequently occur in his books. He wants to do away 
with ‘mute’ consonants, but this does not prevent him from printing them 
here and there. In indicating the quantity of vowels he is inconsistent. 
The consequence of these and other deficiencies is that Bullokar’s orthography 
is not always self-interpreting. 

Zachrisson’s book is really a history of English vowels from about 1400 till 
Shakespeare's time. 

In dealing with M.E. ai, ei in day, obey the Author arrives at the conclusion 
that “in Shakespeare's time ai, 4, € in maid, made, meat in colloquial speech 
were generally pronounced with the same sound... Possibly ... the majority 
of English grammarians keep 4, ai and é distinct ...” (p. 42). 


That M.E. ai (ei) was frequently pronounced like [z:] or [e:] in the sixteenth century, 
seems to admit of little doubt. I cannot resist the temptation of adding a few significant 
spellings to the evidence given. Narratives of the Reformation (Camden Soc.) p. 158, reased; 
Wills and Inventories (Surtees Soc.) p. 371, tweance; Ibid. p. 162 chear; cf. Ibid. 271 chare, 
and Misogonus iv, 1, 44, chers; Songs from MS. Rawl. C 813 (Anglia XXXI), 8.28, seale 
(: advayle); 33.41 prease (: please : dyspleyse); 16.106; 16.162; 24.5; 24.10; 30.20, tweane 
(:playne, refrene, breyne, etc.); 24.13, veane ‘vein’ (:tweane, peyne, refreyne). Eden, 
Decades, 120, 186, 187, 194 steare(s). Narr. of the Ref., 146, 153 (bis) steares; Henslowe 
Papers 31/4 steares; Ibid. 20/30 and 32, stearecasses; Egerton Papers, 348, brickeleaers (bis); 
Ellis, Orig. Letters Ill, Il, p. 313, prear. — Theophilus ( Anglia vil), 561, seaye ‘sea (: wey ) 
Lett. Suppression Monasteries (Camden Soc.) p. 176, seayle seal’. — Ibid. p. 120, saill ‘seal’; 
Ibid. p. 177, Dayn ‘Dean’; Ibid. p. 148, mayneth ‘meaneth’; Wills and Inventories (Surtees 
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1 A notice of this book has been delayed, through.no fault of the present reviewer's. — Ed. 
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Soc.) p. 117 and p. 385, waire ‘wear’ (cf. p. 161, ware); Ibid. p. 120 and p. 121, Jeyne 
‘Jane’; Narr. of the Ref. p. 28, say ‘sea’ (bis). Henslowe Papers, 19/4 and 9; 21/68; 22/102, 
Jacobe Maide (usual spelling Meade, 23/8, 16, and 21; 24/26 and 29, etc., upwards of twenty 
times). — Leycester Corresp. 380, Reynye; Wills from Doctor’s Commons (Camden Soc.) 
142, Raynen (the Dutch town Rhenen); Edmund de la Pole has reene (Ellis, Or. L. Il, I, 
XLVIII). 

When the early grammarians distinguished between ai and 4, they may 
have had good reasons for doing so. There is evidence that makes it difficult 
to believe that the diphthongic pronunciation of ai, ei had died out in the 
second half of the sixteenth, or even in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The following rhymes seem to bear out the statements of the early grammarians. 
Cambises, D 3v, 707/9 ioy : say. — Damon and Pythias, H1r, boy : conuay; H1lv, away: 
ioye; HIIIr, day : ioy. — Brandon, The Virtuous Octavia, Alv say : ioye. — Butler, 
Hudibras (Chandos Classics), p. 77, noise : plays; p. 156, clay : destroy; p. 249, enjoy : way; 
p. 313, say : joy. — The Silly Sylvan (Percy Folio), 17/20, coye : pray. 

As late as the second quarter of the eighteenth century Thomson considered 
joys : outweighs a correct rhyme (Complaint on the Miseries of Life, 214). 
Bullokar also has a rhyme of this type, viz. joys : always. Zachrisson 
remarks that it ‘may be based on |. M.E. ai for oi ... which probably was no 
longer heard in the London pronunciation of the 16th century” (p. 117)?. 
I doubt whether this is correct; oi : ai rhymes are far from rare in texts dating 
from the first half of the sixteenth century. 

There is no reason to suppose that the diphthong in boy, joy, etc. was ever 
smoothed. So far, only one rhyme has turned up that might support such 
a supposition, viz. Nice Wanton 460/2, Dalila : boy. In modern dialects the 
vocalic element in boy, noise, etc. is always a diphthong. 

On p. 44 the Author accounts for the use of i, y to denote the new sound 
that had developed from é@. “When é in meet became qualitatively identical 
with i in sit, the symbol for the short i was unconsciously chosen to represent 
the new long [i:] which had developed from the close M.E. @. This is the 
simple explanation of such spellings as myte for meet, etc.” 

This explanation is certainly simple enough, and yet there may be a still 
simpler one, namely that when people wrote i or y in the fifteenth century 
instead of ee, e, or ie, they did not choose at all, either unconsciously or 
consciously. They merely continued to use a symbol that had been occasion- 
ally employed for about three centuries to denote [e:], just as they continued 
to write ee, e, or ie, although these symbols had acquired another signification. 
The following examples date from the beginning of the twelfth until the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

La3. A, 13966, we biliued. Lamb. Hom., p. 95, icwime (< O.E. gecwéme). Trin. Hom. 
p. 107, alimed ‘enlightens’, cf. p. 109, alemed; Ibid., p. 41 and p. 91, bi ‘be’, cf. bie, pp. 19, 
45, etc.; Ibid., p. 39, bin ‘been’, otherwise bien, pp. 67, 71, etc.; Ibid., p. 51, bitwine, cf. p. 171, 
bitwien; Ibid., p. 147, bi-wipen ‘bewept’ plur., cf. bi-wiepen and wepende on the same page; 
Ibid., p. 65, gide ‘went’, cf. p. 47, gede, p. 175 giede; Ibid. p. 147, hiden (< eodon), cf. 
p. 135, hiede. — Gen. and Exod. 982, timen ‘teem’; Ibid. 1195, bi ‘be’; Ibid. 1122, dririhed; 
Ibid., 2427; lif dear’. — Cursor Mundi E, 21093, gide ‘went’ (: mede); 23487, didis ‘deeds’; 
23851, fild ‘field’ (: yeld). Curs. M. G, 7606 brim (cf. C and F, bremli, T, breme); 11808, 
findes ‘fiends’; 12409 f£., bi-twine : sine ‘seen’; 13321 and 14637, schipe ‘sheep’; 2323 and 
2343, side ‘seed’; 11808, frindys; 4892, thif ‘thief’; 2497 schild (: feilde); 7661, schild (: feld); 
25401, 25409, 25423, 25450, schild, imperative. — Curs. M. C, 1085, dide ‘deed’ (: zeide); 


2 The Luick Celebration Volume, to which the Author refers, is not at my disposal. A 
good many years ago I made a collection of rhymes in which words that have oi in Mod. E. 
are coupled with words that had ai (ei) in M.E. My earliest instances date from about 1300 
(Robert of Brunne’s Handl, S.; Robert of Gloucester’s Chron., King Alysaunder, Seven 
Sages, Auch. MS., etc. ei-spellings are also fairly frequent. 
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26851, misdide; 11603 (:slepe) and 21531, dipe ‘deep’; 271, dride (:mede); 10226, dridand; 
5230 (: to. lede), 10261 (: we rede), 22875 (:brede ‘breed'), side ‘seed’; 3635 life ‘dee: 
8799 liue dear’; 4299, mike ‘meek’; 2742, smike ‘bad smell’; 7545, stile ‘steel’ (: wele); 4296, 
stillen ‘made of steel’; 10244 and 12409 bituin (rhymes in both cases with sene ‘seen’); 3572, 
be-twine (: scene ‘sheen’); 4593 (: yeir), 10239, 25914 (: to lere), hir ‘here’; 4192, hirs ‘hears’; 
6741, kiping; 2538, 5585, 5683, 5731, 6432, et passim, prist ‘priest’ (prist rhymes with neist 
6947 and 11498, and with breist 12897); 6753 and 25783 thif(e) ‘thief’. —- Robert of Gloucester, 
Chron., 65798, brych ‘breech’; 7559a, to siki ‘seek’. — Ipomadon A, 4079, bryme (<O°E; 
bréme). — Secular Songs MS. Harl. 2232, v, 12, fyld ‘field’; Spiritual Songs same MS., xi, 3, 
wypynge. — Poems MS. Harl. 2277: Thomas Beket (Percy Soc.), 60; St. Kenelm, 281, 283 
and 288; St. Christopher 9, 30, 32, 40, 63, and 135; St. Edmund the Confessor, 282; St. 
Katherine 72, and 76 (all in Furnivall, E. E. P.); St. Margarete, 28, (E.E.T.S., O.S. 13), 
siche ‘seek’; St. Kenelm, 336, sicheb; Ibid. 318, wirynisse. — Ayenbite, 96, chise ‘choose’; 96, 
urindes ‘friends’; 156, zi ‘see’; 231 fo Ayre ‘hear’. — Knighton’s Chron., II, 172, belyve ‘believe’. 
— Wyclif, Eng. Wks (E.E.T.S.), p. 231, sike ‘seek’; p. 253 to syke. — Informacio Alredi 
(Engl. Studien vii), 655, 679, and 728, hir ‘here’. —- Trevisa, Transl. Highden’s Polychronicon, 
Pfeffer’s dissertation on MS. Cott. Tib. D vii, p. 15 ff., spyde (4 times); spide; myde 
(7 times); myte; wyneb; hyde (15 tymes). 

How did these i (y) spellings get into use in M.E.? It is wellknown that 
in occasionally writing ie instead of ee, e in English as well as in A.N. words 
English scribes followed the example of those who wrote in A.N.. But A.N. 
scribes sometimes left out the e of the ie digraph, especially if followed by 
r, but also in other cases, so that i was used to denote the @ sound. The 
earliest instances of such i spellings occur in the Domesday Book : Place-Names 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, p. 15, Hipton (< O.E. héope + tin), cf. 
Hepeton 1167; Hieptuna 1154-89; Hyepton 1176; Ibid., p. 270, Grinton (< 
O.E. gréne + tin); cf. Grenton(e) 1140, 1180-5. — Skeat, Pl. N. of Suffolk, 
p. 82, Scipmedu, DB; later spellings : Shepmedwe, Shepmed. — Vinogradoff, 
English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 506, Sciptone (in Oxfordshire). 
The earliest literary document in which such spellings have been found is the 
Cambridge Psalter 3, the MS. of which dates from c. 1160. 

Here follow some early instances, all dating from before 1300. 

Gaimar, Lestorie des Engles, 2177, milz ‘best’; 2858L, and 3407L, arire; 3078L, and 3413L, 
chif; 4867L, and 6211L, pice; 5808L, siges; 4756, requirent (:regnerent). — “Reimpredigt’, 
MS. A, 35e, brifment. — Quatre Livre des Reis, iv, ix, 30 M, bin. — Fantosme, Chron. 1370L, 
chif. — Horn, MS. O, 3135, volentirs; 803, mire (< mereat); grivement. — Ipomedon, 
222, volentirs; 39 and 1114B, matire. — Mir. de la S. Vierge xx, 49, entirs; xiv, 227, matirs. 
__ Amis et Amilun, 198, mire ‘mother’. — Leis Will., 16 135, denir. — Tristan, 548, 550, 584, 
etc. irf; 151, requirt, 542, premir; 82, grifment; 354, grive; 84, 328, 565, 813, 3132, milz; 1489 f. 
tint : avint, and several other instances. — Roman des Rom., 17, matire; Lettres d. Rois, 233, 
mire ‘sea’; 289, chir. — Bozon, p. 59, espiz ‘swords’. — Reg. Epist. Joh. Peckham, CCLXXVIII, 
chir; DCCIII, fible. — Day of Judgment (Cambr. A. N. Texts), 55,, sicle. — Rymer, Foedera, 
I, 848, Pirrers, Pirres ‘Peter’; chir; enticement; Ibid. Il, 833, abbiz ‘abbots’; II, 101, arire. — 
Studer and Evans, A. N. Lapidaries, Cambr. Version, 31, 236, 337, et passim, manire; 74, 
derire; 69, 84, 109, 120 et passim, pire ‘stone’; 257, mildre ‘better’. 

A few additions to the material adduced, and to the statements made in 
the chapter dealing with au in all and law, and o in not, will, I trust, be 
acceptable to Prof. Zachrisson. 

p. 67. In No. 737 of the Paston Letters (date 1474?) Lord Hastings spells his brother's 
name Rauf and Roaf 4. — In Narratives of the Reformation (Camden Soc.) I have noted 
dismole, p. 30 and p. 58 (date 1579). Henslowe spells fostose, Diary, F 10/33; ffostose, 
Ibid., F 10/40, F 10v/2, F 12v/5, etc.; fostes, Ibid., F 10v/14 and 26, F 11/3, 6, 14 etc., and 
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3 Stimming, Boeve de Haumtoune, p. 202. : 

4 oa spellings are fairly trequent in some early M.E. texts, but oa soon fell into disuse. 
It was revived in the fourteenth century. The earliest examples I have come across are boat 
in Rymer’s Foedera, IV, p. 565 and p. 576 (date 1333), and Poal in the Will of John of 
Gaunt, Testamenta Eboracensia, Ill, p. 224 (date 1398). 


s1enslowe Papers, App. I, I, 84 (twenty-six o-spellings in all). The spelling faustus occurs in 
the Henslowe Papers 54/68. Henslowe once spells fastes, Diary, F 11v/30. 

p. 69. To the examples in which a probably denotes a very open [9:] I can add: Hensl., 
Diary, F 4/40, chake ‘chalk’, ‘lime’, cf. Eden, Decades, (Arber), p. 374, chauke; Hensl., Diary, 
F 45v/9, drane ‘drawn’; F 42/17, lafulle; F 72v/18 lafuly; F 9 (20 times), F 10 (6 times), F 12v 
(6 times), ef passim, aguste ‘August’; F 41v/31, to Jmbrader, F 43/5, ymbradered, F 50v/24, 
embradered, F 95v/23, Jmbradered; Hensl. Papers, App. I, 110, 169, and 170, ymbradered; cf. 
Gregory’s Chron., p. 208, i-brawderyd; Will of Cecily Duchess of York (in Wills from Doctor's 
Commons, Camden Soc.), p. 3, brawdered, p. 7, embrawdered (twice), p. 7, brawdery. — 
Transl. More’s Utopia (Arber), p. 155, embraudered. — Henslowe Papers, Art. 9/40, atoritie 
‘authority’ — An Elizabethan playwright spells his name Robt Shaa: Hensl., Diary, F 36/3, 
F 66/4, F 66v/19 and 28, F 67/6 and 24, et passim; Hensl. Papers, p. 49, p. 55, p. 58, but 
Henslowe spells it Shaw(e) : Diary, F 37/1, 6, 11, 15 and 24; F 43v/9 and 12; F 44v/1; 
F 61/16, et passim. 

p. 71£. The earliest example of spaw given here is dated 1590; Skeat, 
however, gives an example of Spawe, dated 1572, in his Etym. Dict. iv. Spa. 
and there is a still earlier one, dated 1561, in the O.E.D. iv. water, 5. There 
is even earlier conclusive evidence of English people taking continental [a:] 
to be some kind of [9:]. One of the characters in Wealth and Health, in 
all probability printed in 1557 (reprinted by the Malone Society), is a Dutch- 
man. In line 409 he says, “ye seg dac (read: dat) ic slope” (you say that 
I sleep). This slope shows how an Englishman at that time understood 
[sla:pa]. — Edmund de la Pole probably pronounced [klo:s] instead of 
[kla:s], Du. Klaas; he spells the name Claus 5, Ellis, Orig. Lett. III, I, L. In 
the Cely Papers we find the spellings Clays (p. 127), Cleys (p. 134), 
Claysson (p. 12 and p. 127), where ay, ey may stand for [z:]. For a long 
time there was no [a:] in English, and in continental loanwords [a:] was 
naturally replaced by one of the two English sounds that were most like it, ive. 
either by [9:] or by [z:]. In some words like potato the modern [ei] 
pronunciation may have developed from older [z:], but, as Zachrisson remarks, 
in many words the continental [a:] may simply have been replaced by “‘the 
English sound in name only on account of the spelling.” 

The chapter headed ‘M.E. u, éu, éu, in use, new, few” is the longest in the 
book. After a very thorough examination of the material at his disposal, the 
Author formulates his conclusions as follows: “In the 16th and 17th centuries 
M.E. u, éu in use and new was commonly pronounced as ['iu], [i'u:], [ju:], 
possibly also as [u ii] and [jii:]. There is no conclusive evidence for [y:], 
[yu:] or [iy:] ... 

Perhaps the latter part of the fifteenth century might have been included. 

In Gregory’s Chronicle ow, ew, w and u are used indiscriminately, as: retenowe (retenowys, 
retynowe) pp. 184, 185, 191, 195, and 196, but retenewe, p. 172, retynewe, p. 191; rescwyd, 
p. 120, rescwyde, pp. 110, 117; rescuse, p. 83; rescuyd, p. 220; but fo rescewe, p. 220 (rescue 
had [u:] in the last syllable !); scwfe ‘écu’ p. 123, scwfys, pp. 123 (bis), 129; contynowyde, 
p. 121, but continuyd p. 122; Synt Lowys, and Synt Lewys, both on p. 169; Synt Lowys 
p. 175; Lewys pp. 70, 144, 182, and 236; valowe and valewe, both on p. 192. Gregory (or 
the copyist) also wrote ow instead of ew in the Germanic word costelowe ‘costly’ p. 186, 
and we find ew instead of ow (= [u:]) in slewe ®, pp. 74, and 83, but slowe pp. 80, 86, 91, 
et passim; drewe p. 91, whythdrewe® p. 229, but with drowe p. 84. The preterite growe 
‘grew’, p. 209 affords a significant instance of inverted spelling, if, at any rate, the o is not 
due to a scribal error or a printing mistake. — Gregory consistently spells Androw(e), pp. 61, 
65, 79 (bis), 81 (bis), 83, et passim. — In Edmund de la Pole’s orthography ov (ou) and ev 
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au = [o:] occurs as early as 1419 in waude ‘woad’, Liber Albus, p. 422. 
8 It is usual to ascribe the passing over of verbs like draw, slay into the reduplicative class 
to analogy, but it is difficult to see where the analogy comes in. It seems more likely that 
the process was of a purely phonetic nature: the [u:] < ow in drow(e), slow(e) (from the pl. 
drégon, slégon) coalesced with the [u:] < @w in grew, blew, etc. 
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(ew) denote the same sound. He generally represents [u] and [u:] by ov (ou): boot, 
fovelfel ‘fulfil’, povt; — fovt, govd, (goud), stovd; — dovt(e); — a-greabovle, nobovle 
(noboule), posebovle, etc.. But he also spells a chovesed ‘excused’, Ellis, Orig. Lett. III, I, L, 
fortouvn, Ibid., III, I, LI; dowk(e), dowks, Ibid., I, I, LI (7 times), LIV (3 times); dovke 
Tbid. Il, I, LIM, doveke LIV, but dewks, LIV (bis), dewke, Lett. Rich. II] and Henry VII, 
I, 253. The word ‘steward’ he spells stover, Ellis, I.c., III, I, LIV; stouerd, LIII; stoverd, LV; 
stowerd, LVII, but steved, L. There are two instances of frove ‘true’ in LI; de la Pole writes 
noves ‘news’ in LIII, but neves in LIV. The circumstance that ev and ov were alternative 
spellings to de la Pole made him write pevfe ‘put’ in Ellis, III, I, LV, and gevd ‘good’ in 
Ellis III, I, LVII, and in Letters Rich. III and Henry VII, I, 256. We'even find jeve ‘how’ 
(in Ellis, III, I, LVII). 


The spelling eschowe (:diewe ‘due’), Stans Puer ad Mensam, 31, MS., c. 1460 (E.Evdcs, 
Or. S. 32) deserves mention. 


There are also a few rhymes that make it seem highly probable that M.E. eu had become 
[iu] soon after the middle of the 15th century: Siege of Rouen, Egerton MS. (soon after 
1450: Camden Soc., New Series XVII), p. 3, drowe : Androwe; Ibid., p. 16, newe : rescue, 
cf. p. 40, howe : rescowe; Debate of the Carpenter's Tools (Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, 1), 
121 £. and 165 f., rewle : fole ‘fool’; Songs and Carols (MS. c. 1480; Percy Soc.), VI, p. 6, 
forsothe : ruthe. 

On p. 94 the Author gives a number of instances of youse ‘use’, yousful, etc., dating 
from 1638-1652. There are two earlier examples in Henslowe’s Diary: F 18/17, youse, 
imperative, and F 86v/13, yousse, noun. 

On p. 97 ff. the pronunciation of you, youth, choose, buy, bury, busy is 
treated. According to Zachrisson the modern pronunciation of you and your may 
be owing to weakly stressed forms, and the [u:] in youth “may have been kept 
on the analogy of young and shortened forms with #.” Another explanation 
he suggests is that “‘[ju:] in you, your, youth was levelled under [ju:] from 
éu in new, etc.” It might have been pointed out that the present-day 
pronunciation of several pronouns and auxiliaries can only be accounted for, 
if we start from non-stressed forms. To the evidence adduced I can add the 
rhyme 3ow : therto, Songs and Carols (Percy Soc.), p. 26 (date MS. c. 1480), 
and you : do, Tottel’s Misc. p. 233, and the spelling yoo in Laneham’s Letter, 
pp. 1 (3 times), 44, 45, 47, 52, and 61. Laneham also spells yoor, p. 43, 
yoorz, p. 1, and yooth, pp. 24 and 30. 


I must leave my task unfinished. It is impossible to discuss the whole of 
Prof. Zachrisson’s book, or even to summarize its contents in a review of 
reasonable length. I trust, however, that I have succeeded in making the 
readers of English Studies realize that this work is a most important 
contribution to the history of English sounds, and, particularly, to our 
knowledge of English sounds in Shakespeare's time. 


Amsterdam. - W. VAN DER GAAE. 


The Role of Intonation in Spoken English. By MariA SCHUBIGER; 
74 pp. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons. 1935. Price 6 sh. 


The preface to this monograph informs us that it has grown from lectures 
and practical courses on English Phonetics held at the St. Gallen School of 
Economics, and that it was amplified during several stays in England by first- 
hand observation and by discussions with English phoneticians and linguists. 
We may take it that among these Prof, Daniel Jones, Miss Lilias Armstrong, 
Mr. J. R. Firth and Miss Ida Ward, all of whom are specially thanked for 
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assistance rendered, figured in the foreground, which proves that the author 
has turned to the best authorities on the subject. This conscientious 
thoroughness is a signal feature of the whole book. 

We note with approval that after distinguishing between intellectual 
and emotional speech Miss Schubiger states: ‘In practice we very seldom 
give expression to naked ideas. Our utterances are nearly always more or less 
emotional.’ A little further on the student is warned that on the other hand 
so-called emotional words and constructions only express emotion if intoned 
emphatically — cf. It is marvellous for It is fine. Otherwise it is a purely 
intellectual superlative of It is fine. Yet, though the author realizes that the 
distinction is artificial and states that we can only say that ‘there are utterances 
where the intellectual element predominates, others where emotion is in the 
foreground,’ she treats of the intellectual and the emotional 
functions of intonation in two separate sections. Her reason for this is that 
it serves her purpose better, which is, to give a scientific exposition of the 
functions of speech melody in Standard English. ‘in this respect the book 
differs from others that deal with the same subject. The latter aim principally 
at teaching foreigners and those dialect speakers who want to master Standard 
English its typical intonation. With a view to this linguistic interpretation Dr. 
Schubiger has consulted many grammars and has fcund that, unlike Jespersen, 
Poutsma and Deutschbein, the late Mrs. Vechtman-Veth in her Grammar 
of Living English has taken intonation extensively into account. It stands to 
reason that these grammars may have been of assistance in pointing out definite 
functions of intonation in unemotional speech,! but that it was impossible for 
the author to do so in section II dealing with the emotional function of 
intonation. The only division that suggested itself here was: a. a purely 
expressive shade of intonation (due to the feelings of the speaker) and 
b. a suggestive shade (meant to influence the hearer). 

A wealth of examples found in handbooks, heard on gramophone records, 
or in conversation and on the stage, go to illustrate these various functions. 
Besides these, two more sources are mentioned: a. novels, especially those 
whose authors frequently resort to italicising, and 6. Punch, which has so often 
proved a storehouse of idiomatic and grammatical information. One example 
of the intentional misunderstanding of the intonation must suffice here: 


Landlady: “A little turkey, Mr. Smithers ?” 
Lodger: ‘Yes, it certainly is rather on the small side.” 


However, Miss Schubiger does not pretend to have exhausted the subject: 
she has only tried to give the outline of what might be elaborated into a more 
strictly syntactical analysis. Such an exposition may be very useful in the 
same way as is a grammar that aims at giving an insight into various syntactical 
functions. It is interesting to learn that if I am to come is an adverbial phrase 
in: ‘Please ‘wire if I am to come (fall on wire, slight rise on come) and a 
subordinate question in the function of a direct object in: ‘Please wire if I am 
to ‘come (fall on come); or that there is a difference between: They looked at 
‘every ‘one and They looked at ‘every one. But in both cases only a fairly 
long stay in the foreign country will give the ease to practise all this when 
using the language in question. However, I must be fair: Miss Schubiger’s 


1 E.g., the absence of stress or the tagging on to the fall of the tone in believe proves 


that things is practically a pronoun in: I ‘must be'lieve in things compared with: I ‘must 
be'lieve in 'God. 
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object was not the practical application of the information she offers, 
although she hopes that the booklet ‘may offer suggestions to teachers of 
English how to embody intonation in their system of language instruction.’ 
In this respect, as well as in offering a great many shrewd remarks that give 
us an insight into the functions of intonation, the author has been eminently 
successful. 


The Hague. L, J. GuirTart. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. By E. Krulsinca. 
6th Edition. XI + 184 pp. Groningen-Batavia: P. Noordhoff 
N.V. 1935. Price f 1.95; cloth f 2.40. 


The plan of the book has remained the same: I General Phonetics, II English 
Phonetics, III Sounds and Symbols, IV Exercises, Questions, etc. The 
alterations which the growing interest in the acoustic side of language 
instruction have made desirable are nearly all in I and II. These two parts 
are more closely connected by further comparisons of Dutch and English 
sounds, e.g. [j], [w] (§ 32, 72). Also the consonant groups of the two 
languages are examined, e.g. the different treatment of pn-, ps- etc. (§ 43seq, 
99seq). 

Then the rdle of experimental phonetics is dealt with (§ 26). It is rightly 
pointed out that, although its results are of value to the student, they do not 
enable him to produce accurately the vowels of an unknown language; they 
only help him to imitate the teacher. Vowel quality largely depends on 
factors which are not under the conscious control of the speaker. K. says 
that these factors are primarily the position of the glottis, although the 
super-glottal organs of speech modify vowels considerably. It would be 
more accurate to reverse the order and to say that the shape of the cavity 
of the mouth, which forms a resonance chamber, largely determines vowel 
quality, but that we have no complete control over it: the finer adjustments 
of our tongue have to be done unconsciously, by imitating what we hear. 

The classification of sounds is the same as in the 5th edition, except for 
a slight change of terminology in § 27 (diphthongs) and a few amplifications. 
Some remarks might be appropriate here. We have, these last years, witnessed 
the rise of the science of phonology and we have learnt to distinguish between 
the sounds of a language and its phonemes. The distinction is of 
great value, as several of the following observations will show. 

K. does not distinguish long and short, but free and checked vowels. Free 
vowels are those that can easily be lengthened without changing the character 
of the word; with checked vowels the consonant follows upon the vowel when 
it is at its strongest (§ 57). In English all the so-called long vowels are free, 
the short ones checked. K. only speaks of the relative length of vowels 
(§ 107): free and checked vowels are long when final or followed by a final 
voiced consonant (bead, bag), they are short before a voiceless consonant 
(beat, back). The unsatisfactory point of the traditional classification is, that 
“short” vowels are long in certain positions. But, as the example bag shows, 
we have the same drawback here: “checked” vowels are sometimes free. It 
would be clearer to say that the only semantically discriminating factor of 
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English vowels is their quality. Therefore a vowel can, according to its 
position, vary its length, or the curve of its breath-force, and yet belong to 
the same phoneme. A word like back e.g. does not come to mean something 
else if we lengthen the vowel; this only happens if we change its quality 
(buck). The lengthening of short vowels generally takes place before a 
voiced consonant; at the end of a sentence it may also occur before a voiceless 
one (Put it back!). With members of the same phoneme the untrained 
hearer always perceives the same sound: a relatively short one in the case of 
[z], [e]} etc., a relatively long one in the case of [i], [u] etc. Whether we 
classify English phonemes according to length or to the curve of the breath- 
force is of small account. The important fact to keep in mind is, that we 
classify phonemes, not sounds, and that within one phoneme there are 
variations which seem to overthrow our classification. 

The vowel sounds in words like see, foo are treated as diphthongs (§ 94). 
It is true that many English speakers diphthongise them, especially in final 
position. We have here a parallel development to older English [o], [e] 
> 19th century [ou], [ei]. But there is no need for the foreign student to 
acquire this pronunciation; [i] and [u] are vowel sounds. (In § 129 they are 
treated as vowels.) 

It would be better to classify English diphthongs not according to the second 
element, but according to the length and direction of the glide, to call [ei], 
[ou] narrow, [ai], [au], [oi] wide, [ia], [ea], [ba], [ua] centring diphthongs 
(§ 94). This classification corresponds to the different treatment of diphthongs 
before r, as set forth in § 167. 

The theory of phonemes also explains another point. K. rightly distinguishes 
not only voiced and voiceless, but also weak and strong consonants (§ 12seqq); 
[g], as it occurs in Dutch goed, is weak, but voiceless. Acoustically it is 
clearly different from the corresponding voiceless but strong consonant [k] 
and sounds rather like the voiced [g] in zagen. “Thus”, K. says, ‘“‘the 
contrast between strong and weak is more important than between breathed 
and voiced.” This is quite true for Dutch, where voiced and breathed [g] 
are members of the same phoneme. But it may be questioned for English, and 
it is certainly not true for French, where all weak consonants are clearly voiced, 
and where therefore pardon, if pronounced with a voiceless [d], would 
probably be taken for partons. 

The two kinds of assimilation described in § 45 might be defined very simply 
as a change, under the influence of a neighbouring sound, 1. of phonemes, 
2. of members of a phoneme. The latter is called Similitude by Daniel Jones. 

In the very useful chapter on assimilation in English (§ 101seqq) we might 
add, as an example of assimilation of voice: J used to [s], and, as exceptional 
cases of assimilation of voice in compounds: newspaper [s], fivepence [f]. 
Also assimilation of place is not uncommon in English, and it seems to become 
more frequent, especially in careless speech. A dental variety of the phoneme 
[t] is used e.g. in [eitb] under the influence of [b] (similitude). In horse- 
shoe the phoneme [s] becomes [f] under the influence of the following [ fl 
(assimilation), Further cases are: this shop, does she, and many others. 

The most important addition of the 6th edition is the chapter on 
Intonation (§ 69seq). By means of many Dutch examples the author 
tries to give the student an idea of the function of the musical elements of 
speech. Yet the arrangement of the material cannot be left uncriticised, and 
the first paragraph calls for a rectification. 
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Not intonation makes us recognise a person’s voice, but individual voice 
quality or tamber. The relation of intonation and tamber is similar to that 
of the sound waves conveying to us a musical tone and the subsidiary waves 
(Oberténe) which enable us to recognise the instrument. Intonation is not 
peculiar to one individual, but to a language. Just as each language has its own 
syntax, i.e. its peculiar way of grouping the elements of speech, it also has its 
own intonation, ie. its peculiar way of enouncing them melodically. A 
language has many patterns of intonation, yet not an unlimited number. An 
individual speaker may, of course, prefer a certain tune, and use it oftener 
than others, just as he may fancy a certain word or turn of syntax. But on 
the whole the patterns are used in the same way by all speakers of a linguistic 
unity, say standard English, and it is the task of the foreign student to acquire 
the mastery of these tunes and of their proper application. 

What does intonation express? K. says that it has firstly an emotional, 
secondly a grammatical function. It is striking, however, that the cases 
mentioned under 2 (§ 70) are for the greater part nothing but examples for the 
general statements under 1 (§ 69): lack of finality e.g. accounts for the rise 
in commands, suggestion of a continuation for the rise in sentences with an 
emphatic word, or in the first part of compound sentences. Finality accounts 
for the fall in statements and in unalterable commands. The fact is that 
grammar and feeling are not opposite terms: the subjective attitude of the 
speaker is one of the grammatical relations (mood). Thus it would have 
been better not to make the distinction. 

The chapter on English Stress (§ 109seqq) has been amplified by many 
useful remarks about sentence stress, and the relation between phonetics and 
syntax is rightly pointed out. — Level stress in groups consisting of adjective 
4+ substantive, which is so characteristic of English, is mentioned: a ‘great 
‘black ‘dog. Little might have been quoted as an exception: a ‘dear little 
"house. — Then the connection between weak stress and weak vowels is 
treated: [Sea] = demonstrative adverb, [Sa] = weakened demonstr. adv. 
Here the weakening of a sound differentiates two functions of a word. A 
further example would be: / found it in some [sm] paper (partitive), and: 
I found it in some [sam] paper (indefinite). Or, with loss of sound: Let us 
[as] go = allow us to go; and: Let’s go = we had better go. — With regard 
to the treatment of have we might add, that it is only weakened when it is 
an auxiliary, not in sentences like: I had it made. — The difference between: 
1 was thinking of [av] a new plan and What are you thinking of [ov]? is 
not due to stress, both forms are weak-stressed, but to the position of the 
preposition in the breath group: at the end only the strong form is used. 

K. distinguishes between strong, medium, and weak stress. In compound 
words of the type of schoolboy, fountain pen he says that it is often difficult 
to distinguish between weak and medium stress on the second element. We 
should not hesitate to call the second element weak-stressed, for if these words 
occur at the end of the breath group the intonation turn is on the first element, 
and this is what really matters. — In this connection the intimate relation 
between intonation and stress might have been mentioned: in English every 
change of stress that really matters is accompanied by a change of intonation. 
If we stressed the second element of blackbird as much as we could, but left 
the intonation unchanged, the word would not come to mean black bird. This 
should be kept in mind when doing exercise 17 on p. 144: the intonation is 
exactly the same as if no medium stress was marked. 
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In Part III a few recent developments might have been mentioned, e.g. in 
§ 167 the increasing tendency to pronounce the groups [aia], [aua] as [aa] 
or even [a:], or in § 266 the habit of dropping initial [h] in non-stressed 
syllables: (h)istorical. 

In closing a few miscellaneous remarks: As far as pronunciation goes, sofa 
and suffer (§ 283) are identical in their last syllable, namely [9]. There are, 
it is true, several varieties of the phoneme [os] in English. But the one 
occurring finally (approaching [a]) is the same whether there is an r in the 
spelling or not. — § 130 (1): Not only e and y, but also o occur at the end 
of words (go, no). —In § 104 pronoun is a misprint for pronounced. 

But all these rectifications in points of detail do not diminish the value of 
the book, which lies in the adaptation of the results of phonetic research to 
the particular needs of Dutch students. 


Basel. MariA SCHUBIGER. 


Brief Mention 


The Text of Shakespeare’s Lear. By B. A. P. van Dam, M.D. 
(Materials for the Study of the Old English Drama, edited by Henry 
de Vocht. New Series: Tenth Volume.) 110 pp. Louvain: 
Librairie Universitaire. Ulystpruyst, publisher. 1935. 


To readers of English Studies Dr. van Dam's principles of textual criticism need no 
introduction. Briefly stated, they imply that Shakespeare’s plays were written in regular 
iambic verse, which was submitted to a process of adaptation in the interests of scenic effect 
before a play was actually produced. By patient study it is possible for the modern editor 
to eliminate the interpolations and other changes due to the adapter, as well as the various 
errors introduced into the text by the printer, and so restore Shakespeare’s text to its 
pristine purity. 

The conclusions to which Dr. van Dam arrives in Chapters I-III of the present study are, 
1, that the 1608 Quarto, notwithstanding its remarkably bad alinement and some bad misprints, 
is far superior to the Folio version; 2. that this Quarto is a first edition of the prompt-book, 
that is, it belongs to the class of printed plays nearest to Shakespeare's originals; 3. that the 
Folio is partly a third edition, namely, a reprint from the Jaggard reprint (1619, dated 1608). 

s far as it may be called a first edition it is such a one of the revised prompt-book, one 
remove farther from Shakespeare’s original than the prompt-book which served as copy for 
the 1608 Quarto. 

Chapter IV contains the restored tea. of the first scene of King Lear plus Edmund’s 
soliloquy at the beginning of the second scene. An Appendix deals with Dr. W. W. Greg’s 
views of the text of King Lear as set forth in Neophilogus XVIII (1933), 241-62. 

Dr. van Dam is to be congratulated on the publication of this remarkable study, which, 
differing as it does on many important points from the conclusions of previous writers, will 
no doubt attract widespread attention. — R. W. Z. 


(Owing to continued pressure upon our space, the Bibliography is once 
more unavoidably held over. It will be resumed at the earliest possible 
opportunity. ) 
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Robert Herrick 


Novelist of American Democracy 


In the development of the arts, justice, it seems, is not to be expected from 
the next generation and it is only the generation after that which can view 
a bygone epoch and its leading exponents with something like equitable 
composure. That is particularly true of what has been called the “brown 
decade” of American literature, the years between the beginning of this cen- 
tury and the outbreak of the Great War, when Crane and Norris were dead 
and Cabell and Dreiser had not yet arrived, when Robinson was only slowly 
emerging as an important poet and the drama had only begun to “look up” 
in one or two plays by William Vaughn Moody — O'Neill being still com- 
pletely below the horizon. Yet the sudden flowering of poetry, drama and 
the novel immediately after the War is unthinkable without the period of 
preparation that went before — a period, more restless in fermentation, richer 
in experiments and more earnest in its aspirations, perhaps, than any other 
similar span of years in American literary history. 

In this period of transition Robert Herrick was one of the leaders, if not 
the chief figure. Thirty years ago he stood out as the foremost American 
novelist — all the surer, as Jack London’s artistic profligacy became more and 
more apparent — and during the War, when French propaganda sought a 
champion for its democratic idealism, Herrick was chosen as the most powerful 
intellectual and literary force in the country to voice the Allied ‘““World’s 
Decision”. The sharp reaction that followed the moral collapse of 1918 
inevitably carried his reputation with it down to the depths ; but today, when 
much that he stood for has gained a new value under the onslaught of reac- 
tionary forces everywhere in the world, it is time to re-appraise his work and 
to give him his due place not only in the generation he belongs to, but in the 
development of American literature as a whole. 

When in 1890, as a young New Englander of twenty-two and thoroughly 
Puritan antecedents, Herrick graduated from the Harvard College of Charles 
W. Eliot realism had just gained its first foothold in America in the mild 
form of W. D. Howells’ earlier and better work. From here it was beginning 
to reach out to wider fields. Howells himself already was openly praising 
Turgenev and Tolstoi and the ice around Zola was breaking up; Thomas 
Davidson had shocked New England by acclaiming him as the great moralist 
of the age in a lecture at the Concord School of Philosophy and the Overland 
Monthly in San Francisco had brought out the first comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic review of the Rougon-Macquart series. In Tennessee, people were 
still jailed for selling Mary Neal Sherwood’s translations, but at Chicago 
rival publishing firms of high rank were going to law about the copyrights 
of Vizetelly’s English renderings. At Boston, in O. B. Flower’s The Forum, 
Hamlin Garland was telling of the hard life of the Midwestern farmer in 
sketches and stories that were collected as Main Traveled Roads, and when, 
in 1893, after three years at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
Instructor in Rhetoric, Herrick was called to the newly founded University at 
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Chicago, Garland wrote in Crumbling Idols something like a critical programme 
of the new movement — which he himself was to desert almost forthwith | — 
and the first and only English translation of Zola’s essays on the experimental 
novel appeared — both in the young metropolis of the Middle West. 

Chicago and its University remained Herrick’s material home for the next 
thirty years, and in later life he remained grateful for the financial security 
and the artistic freedom his position as an academic teacher — from 1905 till 
1923 as Professor of English — gave him. How the city in all its raw and 
ugly youth first appeared to him he has described in The Gospel of Freedom 
and his early experiences at the “University in the Mud” form one of the 
main themes of Chimes, late in life. But above and beyond its merely material 
advantages Chicago soon offered him a theme for his art that lasted for a 
good ten years and carried Herrick as a novelist of American life far beyond 
the promise shewn in his early work. For to the Easterner, with his ingrained 
tradition of European culture, this raucous city with its loud aspirations, its 
young “‘school’’ of literature and its growing collections of Old and New 
(French) Masters, soon became a vital problem that gradually merged into 
a symbol not only of life in America but of life as a whole. Nowhere was the 
active life in sharper contrast to the contemplative and reminiscent, and the 
antithesis America — Europe, so fascinating for American writers since the 
days of Washington Irving and N. P. Willis, and such an important burden 
in the novels of Henry James, could nowhere be brought home to him with 
such force as here, imperatively demanding a final decision one way or the other. 

Herrick’s earliest published work, dated from August 1893 to January 1897 
and collected in the volume Literary Love Letters (1897), concerns itself 
largely with this antithesis. Aside from a study of social high-life in Chicago 
and an ethical problem involved in a legacy, these sketches and short stories 
centre around themes obviously vital to the young artist-writer who had 
married a year after his arrival in the West: the essential and innocently 
helpless egotism of genius in A Question of Att, the relative value of altruistic 
sacrifice and the higher selfishness in the lives of the scientist and the artist 
in The Man who Wins (1895), Herrick’s first long story. But the Prothal- 
amion dialogue, dated December 1895 and ending in a clear and absolute call 
for the active life, sounds the note that the later stories were to be attuned to. 
The American who renounces a life of activity for love of a girl in Venice is 
left face to face with the “grim walls of the arsenal” and round about him 
“the mare morto heaved gently and sighed”. The following year the theme 
ce a, up again and worked out once for all in The Gospel of Freedom 

1898). 

The question of culture, so essential in the Jamesian aspect, is here completely 
waived ; Herrick’s Americans in Paris are admittedly provincial and even 
vulgar. Neither is the comparative value of the two modes of life placed for 
objective discussion ; the action moves entirely among expatriated Americans, 
and the question of absolute valuation is never raised. Nor is it a mere 
problem of ethics ; Chicago life appears ethically no higher than that of the 
aesthetic sneak of Florence. It is rather a matter of national limitations, a fate 
imposed by birth and training, in this particular case a tragedy for the girl 
who, in seeking a life of joyful freedom — once in the pulsating business 
expansion of the West, and again in the art of Italy — must finally resign 
herself to a life of service among her own people. ‘He is great”, the Prothal- 
amion of the year before had concluded, “who feels the pain and sorrow 
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[of life] and absorbs it and survives — he who can remain calm in it and 
believe in it. It is a fight; only the strong hold their own. That fight we 
call duty. And duty makes the only conceivable world, given the human 
spirit and the human frame”. 

Thus resolutely and not without some self-abnegation Herrick turned his 
back on Europe as a dream and a theme and faced the American reality. 
Since Garland’s defection, American realism had not advanced very far; a 
couple of novels by H. H. Boyesen early in the nineties had merely | en good 
intentions and H. B. Fuller's Chicago story The Cliff Dwellérs (1893) had 
treated its material with an unsure hand. The most powerful portrait of 
American reality, Stephen Crane's Maggie, had reappeared in the wake of his 
greater success The Red Badge of Courage, but its highly sensitive 
impressionism was useless on a large canvas. In the year of The Gospel of 
Freedom Frank Norris had produced a pure romance, Moran of the Lady 
Letty, and McTeague did not appear till a year later. By far the most 
impressive piece of American realism had been The Damnation of Theron 
Ware a few years earlier (1896), but with all his incisiveness of character- 
analysis and vividness of individual scene, Harold Frederic had never succeeded 
in creating a work of completely sustained effect. There was still the art of 
the Old Master, Howells, the most perfect of all in point of technique, but 
narrow in the chest and timid beyond endurance. Since the eighties, social 
unrest at all points, a criticism of the economic system growing sharper day by 
day, the uprising of the farmers in the Populism of the Middle West, the 
business slump and the World’s Fair of 1893, the Pullman strike, the election 
of 1896 with its violent upheaval of democratic and antidemocratic forces and 
the hysteria of the Spanish-American War of 1898 had all together given rise 
to a conception of American society and American life in which ruthless force 
and colossal strength as well as enormous expanse and a growing absence of 
moral restraint and aim were the dominant traits. No work of American 
realism had been able adequately to grapple with this new America and even 
McTeague, when it came, was mainly an experiment in Zola’s manner applied 
to American material. Herrick was the first to envisage a larger novel-form 
that should reflect the larger conception the new generation held; his first 
book in the new manner, The Web of Life, appeared in 1900, a year before 
Norris’ The Octopus. 

The only writer within the ken of American authors at the time whose sweep 
was large enough for the purpose and whose material resembled the one at 
hand was, of course, Zola and The Web of Life was a decided step in the 
direction of French naturalism. We are taken out of “society’’ and into the 
broad middle reaches of life in Chicago at the time of the great Pullman strike 
of 1893: a hospital, the railroad yards, a dinner at a rich banker's mansion 
where the economic situation is discussed, the dreary home of an incurable 
invalid, a sordid death in the sordid suburbs of the city, a shabby boarding- 
house and finally a suicide in an ice-bound bay of the Lake. Compared to 
McTeague, the Zolaism was conservative; Norris had written an American 


-L’Assommoir and even in his naturalism he remained, like Zola, a romancer, 


with a keen sense of large and dramatic effect, which brought The Octopus 
its great success. Herrick had nothing like that to offer: his imagination, 
though rich in its way, was more restrained, cooler and more critical, seeing 
essentials more clearly and weighing proportions more conscientiously. He 
never produced a work of the glowing warmth of The Octopus and The Pit, 
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but whereas Norris, to judge by his theories in The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist, was heading straight in the direction of the popular best-seller, 
Herrick on his cooler plane progressed steadily to an ever higher and more 
comprehensive command of his art. 

That art was temperamentally not Zolaesque, though realistic enough, and 
his next books strike out in another direction. The Real World (1901), with 
its biographical structure, discards the “‘slice of life’ formula and returns to 
the earlier, more Howellsian type. And the matter stands closer to the normal 
in American life, much in the spirit of Howells’ realism: a New England 
village, a summer resort on the Maine coast, the highlights and red lights of 
New York, the intricacies and trickeries of a lawyer's office, the brutality of 
the business code, a small railway of the Middle West. Even so, there is a 
largeness of view, a wealth of figure and situation, that goes far beyond the 
older man’s vision and courage and that was too heavy for the vessel that 
contained it. That became more true of the next book: The Common Lot 
(1904), which returns to Chicago as a scene — as The Pit had done — and 
depicts a typical situation in its business and civic life without Norris’ heroics. 
But for the breadth of conception in the author’s mind the form used — a 
single concatenation of actions and reactions. in one man’s existence — is 
too narrow. The figures crowd one another and the inner time conception is 
too short to allow of an adequate development of the characters. It was 
clearly time to find a new form for the larger purposes Herrick was harbouring. 

A “model” in the ordinary sense among contemporary American novelists 
was now out of the question. Edith Wharton had already appeared on the 
scene with her studies of New York high society and Upton Sinclair had 
turned from Civil War romance to the jungle of the Chicago packing houses, 
while from the Far West came the first notes of Jack London’s boisterous 
muse. None of these could help: the vital suggestion came from a different 
guarter. In 1903 Ida M. Tarbell’s History of Standard Oil had been ap- 
pearing in a series of articles in McClure’s Magazine and the book created 
a sensation. It was a cross-cut to the depths of American business life, this 
“story of a group of business men committing crimes such as arson, corrupting 
politics and railroads, seeking legal and economic advantages, such as rebates, 
over their competitors, and fiercely abusing their ill-gotten power to form a 
monopoly’ (Lincoln Steffens). It was the first battle of the “muckraking” 
campaign, a long and violent series of exposures of corruption and immorality 
in American business and public life, and one of its leaders, the novelist David 
Graham Phillips, had immediately adapted its results in his novel The Master- 
Rogue. The Confessions of a Croesus (1903). Phillips’ novels were powerful 
but crude propaganda written at white heat, but The Master-Rogue with its 
loose and frankly autobiographical structure shewed the way to a novel-form 
elastic enough to hold all that Herrick had to say at the moment. 

The Memoirs of an American Citizen (1905) is a full-length portrait of 
the American successful business man, who grew up with Chicago and by its 
methods, as exemplified by Miss Tarbell’s book. He tells his own story and 
sees his world from his own point of view, and both are not nearly so lurid 
as the reality Miss Tarbell relates, It is not a criminal record such as Dreiser 
gave ten years later in The Titan, but rather one of soiled hands and spoiled 
human relations. Herrick deliberately avoided purple effects and held strictly 
to his artistic purpose of a restrained and veracious picture of American nor- 
mality. But there is a deep and significant change in his own attitude towards 
the world of his creation. 
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The ethical note had been one of the marked characteristics of Herrick's 
work from the beginning. Novels like The Gospel of Freedom and The 
Common Lot had been composed on problems of practical conduct and had 
ended in a solution. Only The Web of Life had so far escaped such a moral- 
izing ending. The American citizen who tells his own story at the successful 
end of his career can give it no such simple pointing and the deeper reason 
is that Herrick for the first time found himself face to face with a problem he 
could not easily solve himself. His American citizen is conceived on too large 
a scale to be adequately bounded by ordinary morality. His is not a case of 
the normal man weak under temptation ; he is a Napoleon in his world and 
other men’s weaknesses are his strength. He is the first serious appearance 
of the Nietzschean conception of the superman in English literature — for 
Jack London’s Sea Wolf of the year before was only a caricature —, though 
not in the spirit of the German original. (Shaw's Man and Superman is not 
Nietzschean!) He is developed from well known, even notorious models and 
Herrick felt himself forced to an understanding of their nature. And it became 
clear that his citizen is nut an enemy of society, neither is he a ‘‘pillar of 
society” in any ironic sense, but he is American society itself. He is corrupt, 
but he hardly realizes it and when he does he cannot act on his self-know- 
ledge. Those who follow him are helped materially but lose their moral 
innocence, while those that don’t are the obscure and impotent. In the end 
he has lost all his friends except one woman of his own kith, who lays a 
bouquet of flowers on his desk as he takes his seat in the U. S. Senate. 

If Herrick possessed a strong philosophical sense of humour — which 
he does not — his American Citizen might have become one of the most 
powerful satires in the English language and a fit forerunner for Babbitt. 
As it stands, it is a tragedy, deep and convincing, and the turning point in 
his development as an artist and a portrayer of the American scene. It closes 
the series of his early novels of social criticism, when a latent optimism sought 
a solution in individual morality. For three years he was silent and then a 
new group of novels took up new themes in a new spirit and in new forms. 

The American leading citizen was rotten to the core and Herrick now sought 
to find out why. From the beginning, woman had voiced the social conscience 
in his books and the American woman in her relation to the man, i.e. marriage, 
almost of necessity became the theme of his next novel. For this purpose the 
autobiographical or even biographical form was not practicable ; not merely 
one symbolic existence, but as many aspects of the theme as could be artistic- 
ally brought into a single story was what was needed. So Together (1908) 
became a panorama, much in the manner of Dostoievski. Geographically, the 
West and the East, the North and the South are covered and the time-span 
reaches from the Civil War to the unborn generation of the future. Socially, 
the field is the broad middle ground of American life, from the “moderately 
wealthy” to the moderately poor, below whom lies ‘the rotting refuse, the 
scum of the whole”, in which Herrick is not interested. Within these wide 
bounds a wealth of characters, situations, relationships and fates is developed 
such as no American novel or English one for that matter — had ever 
attempted before. The quick, nervous impressionist method that Herrick had 
been trained in was admirably adapted to his purpose and in all its scintillating 
variety the story moves steadily forward like a broad river of many currents 
till it reaches its goal. The book was Herrick’s greatest success and marks 
the culmination of his career. With Together Herrick arrived, 
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The picture that Herrick offers of American marriage in all its many facets 
shews one dominant note: wealth has shifted the accents in the marriage 
relation and woman has become, from being a helpmeet in equality, an 
imperious parasite driving the man along his path of soulless gain. The fault 
is not placed on her shoulders alone, for: “With the fall of man into the 
beast’s trough must come the degradation of women”. The one woman who 
retains throughout her womanliness has the strength to give herself in free 
love to-a man who needs her spiritual support ; but she will not marry him 
later and so take him away from the duty he owes his weak-spirited wife. 
Reforms, laws will not purge this, “the most material age and the most material 
men and the least lovely civilization on God's earth’; what is needed is a 
new religion. Thus Herrick’s New England intelligence, his rationalist ethic 
reaches its limits and, like Hauptmann and Fogazzaro and Dostoievski, he 
turns to deeper and more mysterious forces of life for aid. 

The embodiment of this almost desperate mysticism is A Life for a Life 
(1910). If a novel must have a definite locality and clear-cut, autonomous 
characters that carry the action, this book is not a novel. The city and the 
country-place and the mountains in the “West” in which the action takes 
place are vaguely composite of American scenes, symbols of American locality. 
The personages stand in half realistic, half symbolical relationship to one 
another, and the usual balance of meaning in the grouping has here become 
clear allegory. Even the names point to hidden intentions. Between the all- 
powerful capitalist Arnold in his vast country-seat at Paradise Valley and 
the omniscient, shaggy-bearded Anarch in his narrow room in the city tenement, 
stands young Grant from the — presumably New England — country village, 
at first employed by Arnold, then repelled by him, in love with his daughter, 
who will not stoop to him, and instructed in the hidden lore of society — 
taken on a dream-land voyage through the States ! — by the Anarch. He is 
the younger American generation forced to choose between Capitalism and its 
unacknowledged son Socialism; but Grant wants neither and asks for Life. 
The solution is an earth-quake that destroys the city and both capitalism and 
anarchism with it. Grant is last seen seeking in the chaos for a lost girl of 
the streets and in his spirit of pure humanity Arnold’s daughter in the end 
devotes her fortune to educating the orphans of the disaster to be free men 
and women. 

In this “fantasia in the Russian manner”, to quote a label of Shaw's, Herrick 
reached the depths of his democratic pessimism. So far as American society 
was concerned, he was frankly nihilistic and could only hope for a new and 
stronger generation — properly trained to its task by the best individuals of 
the present. As a work of art, the book is, to say the least, difficult, and even 
today, when perspective has made many a symbolical relationship clear, it is 
not an unalloyed joy. It was a daring experiment, the farthest Herrick went 
in stretching the limits of the novel, and his later books returned to more 
normal paths, without, however, discarding the symbolism he required to 
impart his deeper meanings. 

The Healer (1911) and Clark’s Field (1914) are examples of this symbolical 
realism. Especially the earlier of the two books is full of the Ibsen type of - 
symbolism in simple gestures and words at crucial points in the narrative. 
But the spirit of these books is a new one; it is no longer a panorama of society 
as a whole that is presented. Dr. Holden, the healer, is a crank living 
apart from society, out in the primeval forest, with an exceptional gift for 
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healing. He is not a normal medic, but a genius, who heals the soul as well 
as the body. The conception of such a figure and its relation to society is 
symbolical in a deeper and more unconscious way of a nascent Weltflucht in 
Herrick himself, a tendency that had first cropped up in the year of Together, 
when The Master of the Inn was written (1908). Here, too, there is a healer 
who repairs broken-down fragments of humanity. In the later book it is not 
society but woman, the normal woman of the time, that vitiates his life and 
aspirations and brings about the catastrophe, while the only consolation is the 
woman of the future, the strong and independent woman who has “the will 
to give all”. Christian sacrifice is the key-note of the book. 

Clark’s Field, on the other hand, returns to Herrick’s original faith in the 
power of the will. It depicts the development, mental, spiritual and ethical, 
of a neglected little girl who suddenly has become rich and through trial and 
error in her young days finally wins out to a consciousness of her position and 
obligations in life. It is in its wide Russian mantle a fable of opportunities at 
first neglected and then made good and, as a faint allegory of the development 
of the crude humanity of America suddenly grown rich and, in its raw 
inexperience, neglecting its opportunities, it sounds a note of hope and tentative 
optimism for the future. 

The book appeared the year the World War broke out. Herrick was travelling 
in Italy and France and warmly embraced the cause of the Allies. After his 
return, he was invited by the French government to visit the front in France 
and the book that he published in January 1916: The World’s Decision was an 
important factor in swaying American public opinion toward participation in 
the War. The less said about its political insight the better; it is the book 
of a poet and democratic idealist, for whom Germany represented the same 
reasoned and efficient materialism that American big-business believed in, 
while France, and Latin civilization generally, stood, in his eyes, for art, 
freedom of the individual, enjoyment of life, idealism, the spirit independent of 
matter — in short, for all the beautiful things he missed in America. Russia 
is hardly mentioned. It is a fine expression of American idealism, in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, its complete innocence, but it was propaganda and 
America had hardly come into the War when Herrick’s disillusionment set in. 
The peace of Versailles and the political reaction that followed completed the 
process with ruthless thoroughness, and it was a long time before Herrick 
found the spiritual strength for a new novel. 

When it came, it was the last of his great reckonings with American life. 
In 1923 Homely Lilla presented a dark picture of postwar America with its 
sudden licence in sex-relations, and the following year brought Waste. It is 
in its matter and subject a review of the three decades of Herrick’s active life, 
a broad canvas of the development down-hill of American humanity since the 
disappearance of the Frontier created a new America. It is a troublous scene, 
dark and indistinct, a blind hurly-burly of motion with no clear aim apparent. 
The book bears the motto : 


ieee For the Gods approve the depth 
And not the tumult of the soul. 


The waste of high aspirations, spiritual dignity and fine humanity on an age 
that has no use for such things — that is the theme. It was Herrick’s bitter 
farewell to a world with which he had practically lost all contact and which 
had no ear for his message. His later books show the old artistic mastery, 
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the same clear eye for essentials, the same high standard of ethical values, but 
they no longer have the old vitality. They are no longer great judgments of 
life: they have become more and more only the protesting voice of his 
disappointments. 

Yet the spirit of post-war American literature is not essentially different 
from his own. Men like Dreiser and Mencken certainly in great measure, 
Lewis almost completely, stand on the shoulders of Herrick and his generation. 
It is only that their criticism is sharper, more violent and deeper in the cut. 
They begin where Herrick and his generation left off. At bottom, Herrick’s 
pessimism is disappointed optimism; his final faith in American humanity and 
American democracy may be small at times, but it never dies out. Neither 
Dreiser nor Mencken have this faith and Lewis has drawn the American 
moron, the very stone of which the structure is to consist, with such sympathetic 
intuition and gusto, that the effect amounts to a complete negation. These 
men work with a spiritual abandon, with a fierce recklessness that Herrick 
never permitted himself and perhaps here we touch the limitations of his 
personality and his art. 

The one fundamental idea that goes through all of Herrick’s work from 
first to last is discipline. It may be cheap to seek its roots in his New England 
heritage, but it surely characterizes the man and his work to the core. Self- 
discipline is the essential virtue of a democracy and the strength that it demands 
is the prerequisite of any vital success. The will is all in Herrick’s ethical 
conception and even love, yes, even free love, is placed under its rule. But 
discipline and will are forces that work best on a narrow basis; they spurn as 
much as they embrace, and this becomes apparent in Herrick’s work, too. 
His novels offer the richest tableau of American life between 1890 and the 
World War; as documents they are invaluable. But they are limited to the 
Anglo-Saxon, even to the essentially Northern and Yankee strains of the 
population. Its foreign-born element, which Norris had already made room 
for, has no place to speak of, and “Lowell Schmalz’, the American born of 
foreign parentage, does not occur at all. Yet Herrick as a sociologist, apart 
from his novel-writing, acknowledged his existence and recognized his 
importance. But his sympathetic intuition as an artist was not wide enough 
to include him. 

And even within his own New England world the limits of his sympathy 
show clearly. In his early work the act was more important than the human 
being who committed it. Later the balance was adjusted, but even in his most 
humane book, The Healer, which might be counted the American counterpart 
of Il Santo and Emanuel Quint, a really broad spirit of toleration, that bears 
with human frailties even in their pettiness, is lacking. The sharp edges of 
Herrick’s will everywhere cut into the warm flesh of his world. 

And that accounts in large measure for his present position in American 
letters and Dreiser's success. There was never an important writer less 
articulate than Dreiser; there was never a body of work that enforced 
recognition by the sheer weight of mere conception as Dreiser’s has. And 
the reason is that below the side-walk English, the lumpy paragraphs, the 
general crude fleshiness of his books there is a spirit that touches the needs 
of the post-war generation closer than Herrick’s does. Where the earlier 
writer admonished, appealed to better nature, insisted on an exercise of self- 
respect and self-restraint, Dreiser simply ‘understands’, with a limitless human 
sympathy. Where Herrick sees the individual only in relation to society, as 
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a vessel of duties and responsibilities towards a whole, Dreiser has only the 
frail piece of humanity before him, placed in a world of savage instincts and 
forces. In Herrick’s books life and society are one; in Dreiser's they are 
antagonistic. There is no doubt as to whose view is the aristocratic and higher 
one from the social point of view. But Dreiser gets deeper to the well-springs 
of human conduct and human character, 

In his own generation, Herrick’s narrative genius was surpassed by that 
of Frank Norris and Jack London; as mere story-tellers they still get into 
popular collections that never see Herrick’s name. But his personality is both 
larger and deeper than theirs. He stands closer to the American tradition 
and was the first to lead it consciously and firmly toward new tasks. He 
never had the brilliance both his rivals occasionally shewed, but he burned 
with a steadier and clearer light than they and rose to a largeness of conception 
and a power of presentation that even Norris would probably not have attained 
to. Taking him by and large, with his limitations and his great moral 
earnestness, he is the last important representative of the spirit of American 
democracy in literature. 


Basel. H. Lipexe. 


On the Function of Naming 


A problem of general semasiology 


The question whether words, especially nouns, signify ideas or things has 
occupied philosophers and grammarians interested in problems of semasiology 
since the time of the ancients. We still find the Aristotelian tradition in 
mediaeval philosophy, and the scholastics — as is well known — used to say: 
‘voces significant res mediantibus conceptibus’, ie., words denote things by 
the medium of conceptions or ideas, combining in this way the two aspects of 
speech in regard to its relation to our thoughts (= meaning) and to ‘objective’ 
reality (= naming). When scholasticism was drawing to an end and a 
re-orientation of philosophy was taken up by a new generation, we may still 
discover traces of that mediaeval doctrine in the works of Renaissance 
philosophers and their successors. And yet the problem as a whole seems 
to have been more and more neglected, blurred and lost sight of. 

Confining myself first of all to some remarks upon English philosophical 
tradition, the names of Bacon, Wilkins, Hobbes, Locke, Harris and Horne 
Tooke mark the way up to the end of the 18th century. Bacon occasionally 
hints at the problem, when speaking of ‘analogia inter verba et res sive 
rationem’1:; Wilkins seems to use the terms ‘notions’ or ‘things’ rather 
equivocally.2 With Th. Hobbes, however, we come to a turning-point; 
for he plainly denies the function of naming to language, and in his Logic 8 
he gives a simple definition of a ‘name (= noun) as a word serving the 


1 Works ed. Spedding, vol. I, p. 654. 
2 Essay towards a Real Character (1668), p.. 22 ff. 
8 Computation or Logic, chap. II. 
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double purpose of a mark to recall to ourselves the likeness of a former thought, 
and a sign to make it known to others. ‘But seeing’, he continues, ‘names 

. are signs of our conceptions, it is manifest they are not signs of the things 
themselves; for that the sound of this word stone should be the sign of a stone, 
cannot be understood in any sense but this, that he that hears it collects that 
he that pronounces it thinks of a stone’. Locke and Harris# in so far 
agree as both chiefly take into consideration the function of meaning, i.e., 
speech as a means of expressing and communicating our thoughts. Horne- 
Tooke, in opposition to Locke as well as to Harris, almost ridicules both 
aspects (‘words are signs of ideas’, ‘words are signs of things’) and takes 
to his own theory of abbreviation.5 It was left to J. St. Mill — as far as 
I can see at present — to return to the problem and raise the whole question 
once more.6 Referring expressly to Hobbes, he declares: ‘If it be merely 
meant that the conception alone, and not the thing itself, is recalled by the 
aame, or imparted to the hearer, this of course cannot be denied. Nevertheless, 
there seems good reason for adhering to the common usage, and calling the 
word sun the name of the sun. For names are not intended only to make the 
hearer conceive what we conceive, but also to inform him what we believe.7 
Now, when I use a name for expressing a belief, it is a belief concerning the 
thing itself, not concerning my idea of it. When I say ‘the sun is the cause 
of day’, I do not mean that my idea of the sun causes or excites in me the 
idea of day; but that the physical object, the sun itself, is the cause from which 
the outward phenomenon, day, follows as an effect. It seems proper to 
consider a word as the name of that which we intend to be understood by it 
when we use it; of that which any fact that we assert of it is to be understood 
of; that, in short, concerning which, when we employ the word, we intend to 
give information. Names, therefore, shall always be spoken of in this work 
as the names of things themselves, and not merely of our ideas of things.’ 
It is not necessary for my present purpose to enter into all the details of Mill's 
investigations following these introductory remarks. Suffice it to say that 
Mill, in taking up the Aristotelian tradition and its distinction between 
categorematic and syncategorematic terms, considers only those words as 
‘names’ which are capable of standing by themselves as the subject or the 
predicate of a proposition; and these are according to his opinion the 
substantives and adjectives (e.g., snow is white). He further reviews the 
various kinds of names and tries to give (in chapt. III) an enumeration and 
classification of all nameable things. The essential point in his doctrine is 
that the function of naming (= the reference of speech to ‘things’) is bound 
up with belief or with our faculty of judgement. Whenever we judge about 
something, we must either affirm or deny its existence, and it is in respect of 
this assent or dissent that words may be said to refer to things. 

Let us turn for a moment to Continental philosophy and grammatical studies 
in the later 19th century. Within the narrower sphere of philology we find 
our problem mentioned by K. O. Erdmann8 who, however, seems not to 


4 Locke, Essay on the Human Understanding, bk. III. 
Harris, Hermes (1751; p. 347-9). 


5 Diversions of Purley, cp. my book Englische Sprachphilosophie im spatern 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Bern, 1934; p. 92 f.) 


6 System of Logic, 1846? ‘(chap: II). 
7 My italics. 
8 Die Bedeutung des Wortes (II. chap.); 19103. 
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have comprehended its real and full importance. Among philosophers it was 
Fr. Brentano, the eminent psychologist and metaphysician, who in his 
lectures and published works drew attention to our question and interested his 
numerous pupils in it. Thus it came that A. Marty, one of Brentano's ablest 
disciples, in his various publications on the principles of linguistic theory 
repeatedly discusses the function of naming and gives a detailed account of its 
different aspects in his largest work Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der 
allgemeinen Grammatik (1908). Marty clearly saw the whole range of the 
problem; as to the constituent elements of speech, we find with him a distinction 
between autosemantic and synsemantic words similar to Mill's classification, 
although the borderline is drawn in a different way and the difficult question 
worked out in fuller detail.2 Moreover, as far as the reference of speech to 
‘reality’ is concerned, he did not confine himself to a consideration of isolated 
words, because he was well aware that the unit of speech has never been the 
‘word’, but the ‘sentence’ — what he called ‘die Rede’. Taking the term 
‘naming’ in its widest sense, Marty held the opinion that concrete nouns 
name real things, that statements and valuations (emotional expressions) refer 
to ‘objective’ contents (‘Urteilsinhalte’) and values (“Werte’) 1°. 

There are nevertheless some points in these views — especially in his doctrine 
concerning contents and values — which on philosophical grounds cannot be 
called wholly satisfactory. The philosophical school at the German university 
of Prague, headed by O. Kraus (editor of Brentano's and Marty's works), 
has in some recent publications 11 tried to elucidate and to improve Marty's 
doctrines which, on the whole, are of permanent value and replete with deep 
and searching insight into matters of semasiology. Besides Marty it is K. 
Bihler who especially deals with the same problem though from a 
somewhat different standpoint. He distinguishes a threefold function of 
speech, which he now would prefer to call ‘expression’ (‘Ausdruck’), ‘appeal’ 
(‘Appell’, i.e., the influence upon the hearer) and ‘representation’ (‘Darstel- 
lung’).12 As Bithler had brought forward his theory of ‘representation’ in 
several essays written years ago and in his book The Crisis of Psychology 
(1927), I already tried to sum up its principal aspects and to compare it with 
Marty's view in my Studies on the History of the Philosophy of Speech.13 
For the present I cannot enlarge upon Biihler’s theory, but it is clear that the 
reference of speech to ‘reality’ has been given special emphasis by him and 
that the function of naming is implied in his sphere of ‘representation’. 

In England, meanwhile, A. H. Gardiner, the well-known Egyptologist, 
has written a very interesting and stimulating book on The Theory of Speech 
and Language (1932)*, whose first part outlines a general linguistic theory in 
which the function of naming in its widest scope is given a prominent place. 
Gardiner approaches the whole question independently and on an empirical 
basis of linguistic common sense which shows some similarity to Mill's starting- 


9 Untersuchungen, p. 205 ff.; the important complex of questions concerning synsemantic 
expressions is to be found in the second part of his great work which, owing to its fragmentary 


- transmission, is still unpublished. 
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10 Jbid., pp. 288 ff; 436 ff (concerning ‘names’). pate 
11 cp. eer. Papas Gegenstand, Sachverhalt, 1930; Landgrebe, Nennfunktion 
und Wortbedeutung, 1934. : she : = 
12 In his recently published mess 2 ee, (1934); cp. a critical review by Dempe 
in Indogerm. Forschungen (vol. 53; : 
mS Studien zur Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie (Bern, 1928); p. 137 f. 
* Reviewed in E.S. XV (1933), 220-221. — Ed. 
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point. He accidentally came across Biihler’s theory, and he declares himself 
to be almost in agreement with it, but his own views had been formed earlier.14 
Gardiner repeatedly emphasizes his opinion that for a true comprehension of 
its nature speech requires the four factors of speaker, listener, words (sound 
symbols + meaning) and things. He takes exception to the usual definition 
of speech as the use of articulate sound-symbols for the expression of thought, 
not because it is untrue in itself, but because it is incomplete and not fruitful. 
Bearing in mind the actual speech-situation he justly lays stress on the social, 
co-operative character of speech and on the fact that it is always concerned 
with things, i.e., with the realities both of the external world and of man’s inner 
experience. This standpoint, on the whole, seems to be incontrovertible; the 
only question and the central problem is how this reference of speech or of 
speaking individuals to ‘realities’ is performed. Gardiner himself considers 
different points of view from which the relation of ‘meaning’ to the ‘thing- 
meant’ may be regarded,15 and he leaves the ultimate analysis of the nature 
of ‘things-meant’ to the philosopher.16 And, indeed, if we consider this 
question in all its bearings, we shall find that it belongs in its essence to the 
sphere of a theory of cognition. Now this is a dangerous ground of controversy 
and cannot be made the subject of these lines. One or two remarks, however, 
will perhaps not be out of place. 

The only world of ‘reality’ directly accessible to us is that of our mind, ice., 
our own psychical phenomena; the so-called ‘external’ world and the world 
of matter are never given to us directly or immediately, and they can or are 
believed to be reached by us only through the medium of our mental plane. 
Applied to linguistics, that is to denote that in speech the factor of meaning 
must be considered as the primary one and the factor of the thing-meant as 
the derived or secondary one, however strange such a view may seem at first 
sight and will always be to the ordinary speaker. Gardiner is, of course, aware 
of this incontestable fact, and if I understand him rightly he clearly recognizes 
it in a later section of his book.17 But my personal impression is that in the 
earlier parts of his work the stress is laid too strongly on the thing-relation, 
and the paramount importance of the mental side of speech itself seems to 
be underestimated. When the author declares: “The statement that speech 
serves to express thought simply ignores the fact that I can speak about this pen 
with which I am writing, about my house, my books, my family, and, in short, 
about everything else in the world’,18 it seems to me nevertheless evident in all 
such cases that speaker as we"! as listener must first of all think about 
something, be mentally occupie. with something, affirm or deny something, 
react emotionally to something’ and express these their mental attitudes in 
words before a mutual understanding can take place. It is true, at least to 
a certain extent, when Gardiner calls the thing-meant ‘extraverbal’, but this 
thing-meant can, if at all, be reached only by way of our conception, belief or 
disbelief, emotional attitudes. Gardiner might perhaps reply that all this is 
not to be denied, but that it is of little value for a theory of speech which 


14 The author is widely read in English and Continental linguistic literature and among 
the latter he acknowledges his special indebtedness to P. Wegener's Untersuchungen iiber 
Sp tig. ee Sprachlebens (1885) to whose memory he dedicates his book, 
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considers words as ‘clues’ indicating the thing-meant. There can be no doubt 
about words being ‘clues’ but this peculiarity is due to the essential nature of 
speech and its stenogrammatic character. Speech can never do more than 
give, as it were, ground-structures or ‘Leitmotive’ and we have always to_fill 
up gaps or complete in this or that way the pure word-meaning conveyed to 
us by the speaker. 

Besides this general aspect of the question there are two other points I should 
like to mention. Gardiner is fully justified in objecting to loose speech in 
scientific terminology, but his own use of the term ‘thing’ can hardly be called 
satisfying; he seems to me in this respect to rely too much on colloquial usage.19 
I think we are really going too far in the direction of Platonism if we speak 
of ‘religion’, ‘enthusiasm’, as things in the essential meaning of the word and 
believe them to be outside or independent of individual minds. According 
to my opinion ‘religion’ and ‘enthusiasm’ belong to the group of abstract nouns 
which never have what I may term for the nonce ‘self-sufficient’ meaning and 
therefore cannot in themselves directly refer to things-meant;. whenever we 
speak or hear these words and try to think out their meaning we shall always 
discover that they refer to very complex spiritual ‘modifications’ or ‘qualities’ 
inherent in human souls as their bearers. That is to say, abstract nouns in 
general are expressions in which substantival ‘wordform’ and ‘wordfunction’ 
are not congruent. 

And this leads me to the second, more important point, namely to the 
question of the semasiological classification of words. In this respect, I am 
sorry to say, I must disagree with Gardiner’s views. His doctrine amounts to 
the opinion that ‘every word without exception is a classname’, that ‘either 
the word expresses the class of the thing-meant, or else it qualifies the thing- 
meant in the manner that a predicative adjective might qualify it’.2° He tries 
to make his standpoint perfectly clear, and he devotes several sections of his 
work to a detailed investigation into the different values of the various words.?1 
I may seem old-fashioned and unteachable, but I am still convinced that the 
time-honoured semasiological classification of words into autosemantic and syn- 
semantic terms is of primary importance, that we have to distinguish between 
words which have self-sufficient meaning (word-sentences; concrete nouns and 
most of the substantival pronouns) and those which are but semantic particles 
and require some completion by the context (e.g., parts of compounds; adjectival 
words; prepositions, conjunctions; finite verbal forms; oblique cases etc.). 
Languages certainly differ in this respect according to their formal structure, 
but, on the whole, the line of division is fairly clear. What Gardiner calls 
‘nner wordform’ seems to me to be a mixture of meaning and quite different 
subsidiary notions, expectations, as it were, concerning the function of the 
respective word in the full context of speech, what Marty denominated 
‘constructive inner form’.22 In pronouncing isolated words like ‘in’, ‘of’, ‘at’, 
‘if’, ‘but’, ‘and’, and similar synsemantics we evoke certain preparatory 
expectations in the listener concerning probable relations, hypothetical 
judgements, objections or connections, but nobody, I think, will attribute to 


19 pp. 25 ff. 

20 pp. 37 ff. 

= aes 144 ff); 

22 This very important aspect has been treated by Marty in Untersuchungen (pp. : ie 
cp. my book Jnnere Sprachform, 1924 (p. 83 ff). I hope to deal with this point in some 
future publication. 
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such speech-elements self-sufficient meaning or direct reference to things-meant. 
They are nevertheless ‘words’ because of their constructive inner form,?% but 
they are not semasiological units, which function only belongs to autosemantics. 

But even here a further distinction is necessary. It is certainly a truism that 
we speak in sentences, whether they consist of one word or of a syntactical 
group; they are therefore the real semantic centres or units of speech. 
Autosemantic nouns (like ‘tree’, ‘house’, ‘garden’, etc.) when taken out of 
the speech-context are not sentences, wherefore Marty called them ‘theoretical’ 
autosemantics; they belong in this respect to language and not to speech, a 
differentiation in which I-fully agree with Gardiner. But I think we must 
extend this difference between language (= the habitually acquired speech- 
system) and speech (= the actual performance of speaking) to the problem 
of naming itself. Mill, Marty, Landgrebe are of opinion that the function 
of naming is bound up with belief or judgement, and Gardiner himself, although 
he makes no difference between auto- and synsemantics, several times speaks 
of ‘predication’ in regard to the relation of words to things.24 The only 
conclusion we are justified to draw from this fact seems to me to be that 
the function of naming belongs to speech and not to 
language. Whenever we name a thing (‘this is a house’) we identify 
something with something, and such an identification, which is the essential 
feature of predication, can never take place but in a speech-situation, Isolated 
words, the units of ‘language’, can never perform ‘naming’ by themselves, they 
express or evoke conceptions or ideas,25 they belong in so far as concerns 
their semantic value to the sphere of thought or, if I may be allowed to use a 
German term, to our inner world of ‘Vorstellungen’. It is in speech alone 
that we may refer to ‘realities’, and this reference is effected by way of our 
judgement. Expressed in linguistic terms: it is the sentence which 
performs the naming function, and itis by help of this 
context that ‘names’ partake in the reference to things. 

My critical review of the problem of naming must end here; it has been 
rather fragmentary and incomplete. I regret this especially because Gardiner’s 
book contains many interesting details, original thought and valuable 
suggestions which I could not even slightly indicate in my discussion. But 
in concentrating upon the principal points of our problem I hope nevertheless 
to have given some contribution to the elucidation of its historical background 
and of its main aspects. 


Bern. Otto Funke. 


23 I may perhaps draw attention to the interesting definition of ‘word’ given by Marty in 
his posthumous work Satz und Wort, 1925 (p. 40). 

2A peS8; 43; Sowe2551 ff. 

25 | will neglect for the present the otherwise necessary distinction between auto- and 
synsemantics. 
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The Etymology of the Word Tinker. 


The etymology of the word tinker has never been settled. The prevalent 
opinion is that the word is derived from the verb tink ‘to make a tinkling 
sound’, which itself appears to be of onomatopoeic origin. This etymology 
was given as early as in the Promptorium Parvulerum (c 1440), where we 
find under Tynkare: ‘“Tintinarius; et capit nomen a sono artis, ut tintinabulum, 
sus, et multa alia, per onomotopeiam”. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
a Latin Tintinarius is given neither by du Cange nor by Forcellini. It looks 
as if the word is a nonce-formation, by the compiler of the glossary, from 
tintinnare ‘to ring, resound’, meaning literally ‘one who makes a tinkling sound’. 
The same etymology is given by Skeat, Etymological Dictionary (‘So called 
because he makes a tinkling sound’), Weekley, Etymological Dictionary 
(1921), Wyld, A Modern Dictionary. In the New English Dictionary, on 
the other hand, James Murray leaves the word unexplained and finds the 
current explanation in itself not very plausible. Especially the later occurrence 
of tink (tinkle) than that of tinker (tinkler) is held to be an argument against 
it. Also Holthausen, Etymologisches Woérterbuch (1927), leaves the 
etymology open. 

I do not think the current etymology is correct, but the chief objection is 
not the comparatively early occurrence of the word. Professor Weekley’s 
argument is valid when he says that the earlier appearance of tinker, tinkler 
than tink, tinkle “is not an insuperable objection [to the etymology], as a 
word like tinker, used as a trade-name and surname, would naturally get 
recorded more easily than an onomatopoeic word”. What seems to me to be 
a fatal objection is the fact that the word frequently appears as tinekere and 
the like in the earliest sources. The earliest example in OED is Tynekere 
c. 1265. Dr. Fransson, Middle-English Surnames of Occupation (Lund, 
1935), p. 139, has Tyneker as early as 1263, and Tinekere 1275 £., Tynekere 
1285 £., 1292. Bardsley, Dictionary of English Surnames, records Tyneker, 
Tineker. Teneker from 1273. It is true the earliest form found hitherto is 
le Tinker 1243 (Fransson, loc. cit.). It is evident that tinekere cannot have 
developed from tinkere, while original tinekere would necessarily become 
tinkere at an early date. The obvious conclusion is that the early Middle 
English form was finekere, and such a word is not naturally explained as a 
derivative of an onomatopoeic verb meaning ‘to tinkle’. In my opinion tinker 
is to be altogether separated from the verb tink ‘to tinkle’. 

Tinker goes with the verb tink ‘to mend, solder, rivet (rarely, to make) 
pots and pans, as a tinker’ (OED). The verb is first found in a fifteenth- 
century glossary: Crusto, to tynky. The same source also mentions Crustator, 
a tynkere. In a note in OED it is added that Latin crusto means to cover 
with a rind, shell, crust, embossing, plaster-work’, and further: “It is not easy 
to apply this to a tinker’s work, unless perhaps in the sense of ‘to cover with 
a plate or patch’, or ? ‘with tin’ or ‘with solder’. Identity of ‘tink’ = crustare, 
with Tink v.1 seems unthinkable.” 

In the last remark Sir James Murray came very near the solution of the 
problem. In my opinion tinker, ME tinekere, is a derivative of tink ‘to mend 
as a tinker’ etc., whose early Middle English form must then have been 
tinekien, tineken. The verb itself is a derivative of OE tin tin. The 
comparatively late appearance of the verb is no valid objection to its being the 
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base of tinker. Professor Weekley’s argument can with equal justification 
be applied to tink ‘to mend’ as to tink ‘to tinkle’. At any rate there is no 
reason to doubt that the verb tink ‘to mend’ was in use two or three centuries 
before its first appearance in a text. The verb tink is formed with the k-suffix 
occasionally found in verbs. 

One difficulty may be discussed here at once, viz. the early appearance of 
the word tinkler. Tinkler can hardly be anything else than a modification of 
tinker or possibly a derivative of the verb tinkle ‘to mend as a tinker’, formed 
from tink. Tinkler, according to OED, is found as early as c. 1175. However, 
the date given in OED is about 40 years too early. The word occurs in a 
charter by William the Lion in Liber ecclesie de Scon (published by the 
Bannatyne Club and the Maitland Club in 1843), the example being “terram 
Jacobi tinkler’. The charter is witnessed by William de Bosco (or de Bois), 
chancellor of Scotland. As the latter became Chancellor on June 28, 1211, 
the date of the charter falls between that date and Dec. 4, 1214, the day of 
William the Lion’s death. The earliest example of tin’ler is thus from1211- 
1214, that is, only 30 years before the first reference to tinker. But it is not 
certain that we can look even upon 1211-1214 as the real date of the form 
tinkler. The charter is not an original, but preserved in one of the registers 
of Scone. There are two such registers, one compiled c 1320, the other 
between 1450 and 1460. The edition does not say in which of the registers 
the charter of 1211-1214 is preserved, and I have not considered it necessary 
to try and find out. At best the charter is preserved in a copy of c 1320. 
But it is evident that if the original charter had the form tinker, the compiler 
of c 1320 or c 1455 may well have altered it to tinkler, the normal form in 
Scotland in later Middle English times. The charter itself appears to be 
genuine. 1 

Even if the form tinkler can be looked upon as recorded from 1211-1214, it 
can unhesitatingly be explained as a formation from tinker. There is every 
reason to suppose that the latter was in existence at least in the late twelfth 
century. If tinkler is a modification of tinker, it may be compared with pedlar 
(pedelare 1307; see Fransson, op. cit.), from pedder (peddere 1166 P), also 
with German examples such as Tischler, MHG fischler, from MHG tischer, 
MHG velschelere by the side of valschere etc. (see Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Grammatik, II, § 228, 2). The change of the suffix -er to -ler in the English 
words may be due to influence from trade-names which had the ending -ler 
from the first, as cobbler, cutler, 1eedler, tippler, OE fugelere. If, on the 
other hand, tinkler is a derivative of a verb tinkle ‘to mend etc.’, we must 
assume that the latter is an old formation from fink with an iterative sense. 
The late appearance of the verb tinkle (1599 OED) does not necessarily 
imply that the verb is a late formation, but on the whole derivation of tinkler 
from tinker seems preferable. 

A tinker is a craftsman (usually) itinerant, who mends pots, kettles and 
other metal household implements. His chief business is to tin copper kettles 
and the like and to mend them with solder. Solder was made of various 
material, but the most important was tin, as can be inferred from various 
passages in old account books and the like. Thus there is a reference in the 


1 On the date of the Scone registers see Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters (1905), p. 280. 
I have to thank Mrs. D. M. Stenton for information on the charter of William the Lion, 
especially on the correct date of the document. The Liber ecclesie de Scon is not accessible 
to me, but Mrs. Stenton has kindly sent me a copy of the charter. 
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Durham Account Rolls for 1360-1 to the purchase of tin for solder: “‘in 
duabus petr stanni empt. pro soudura pro conducta et aula emend.”. In OED 
under solder are similar examples from 1374 (In stangno emp. pro soudur.), 
c 1400 (iij dos tyn emptis pro soudre); and an instance from 1485 (to make 
sowder of tynne) is quoted ib. A tinker was a craftsman who worked in tin 
chiefly. Tinker means ‘a worker in tin, one who covers or mends (kettles 
etc.) with tin’. 

In favour of the etymology it may also be pointed out that one MS. ot the 
Promptorium Parvulorum has Tynnare instead of Tynkare. Tinner, first 
recorded in OED from 1611 in the sense ‘one who works in tin; a tin-plater, 
tinman, tinsmith’, is derived from tin vb. ‘to cover with a thin deposit of tin; 
to coat or plate with tin’ (1398 etc. OED). The Promptorium Parvulorum 
has tynnyn wythe tyn. Stanno. It is quite possible, however, that the two 
words tinker and tinner were not generally absolutely synonymous. A tinker 
may well have been a craftsman who worked on a smaller scale than a tinner. 

The verb tink ‘to mend’ etc. is ultimately a derivative of tin sb. ‘tin’, but 
it is not absolutely certain that it was formed directly from it. The verb tin 
may well be old, tink being an iterative formation from it. If so, the suffix 
may at the same time indicate that the work was done on a small scale. If 
this is right, there is an interesting parallel to tinker in MLG sniddeker, snitker, 
and in any case this parallel is important, since we have here another trade- 
name formed with a k-suffix. MLG sniddeker meant primarily ‘wood-carver , 
but later also ‘joiner’ (Schiller-Liibben); it is the source of Swed snickare, 
Danish snedker ‘joiner’. It is an agent-noun formed from MLG sniddeken 
‘to carve’. Sniddeken itself is a derivative of sniden ‘to cut’; it is iterative or 
intensive as compared with sniden. 

A suffixal element k is met with in verbs in various Germanic languages, 
but in most languages examples are comparatively few, at least in early 
literature. The probability seems to be that the type of formation was chiefly 
used in colloquial language. In its origin the k is doubtless a nominal suffix, 
being used to form adjectives and substantives (especially diminutives) from 
other adjectives and substantives. From such derivatives denominative verbs 
were formed. OE 4styfecian ‘to uproot’ is clearly from OE styfic ‘a stump’. 
Adjectives formed with a k-suffix are, for instance, OHG altih ‘old’, from 
alt, OLG luttik, OFris litik ‘small’, OE *hléowoc ‘lukewarm’ (ME luke in 
Layamon etc), from OE hAléow ‘warm’. See Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungs- 
lehre, § 212. From such adjectives are derived, according to Kluge, op. cit., 
§ 213, verbs like OHG ippihhon ‘revolvere’ (from an adjective corresponding 
to Goth ibuks ‘riickwarts gewandt’), OE ieldcian (from an adjective 
corresponding to OHG altih; cf. however, infra). Later on derivatives from 
adjectives or substantives containing a k-suffix were apprehended as formed 
directly from the shorter adjective or substantive, and a new suffix (with a 
k-element) for forming verbs developed. In Scandinavian languages 
derivatives from adjectives are very common, as ON beinka, dgrka, seinka 
from beinn, dgrr, seinn. By further extension the suffix came to be used. 


‘also to form derivatives from verbs, as in OSwed knarka from knarra to creak’, 


ON kveinka from kveina ‘to complain’. The meaning in these cases is some~ 
times diminutive or iterative. See especially Hellquist, Arkiv f6r nordisk 
filologi, N.F., 10, pp. LAE. ; 
Old English verbs with a k-suffix are few and of various types. : 
An obvious derivative from an adjective is lidercian ‘to soften, charm, flatter’, 
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which must come from the comparative li3ra (from lide ‘mild’) and has an 
exact counterpart in ON minka ‘to diminish’ from minni ‘less’. 

In other cases there is some doubt as to whether the immediate base is an 
adjective or a verb derived from it. 

OE gearcian ‘to prepare’ may be formed from gearo adj. ‘ready’ or from 
gearwian ‘to make ready’. 

OE ieldcian, eldcian ‘to delay’ may be from OE eald ‘old’ (or even from 
an adjective corresponding to OHG altih, as suggested by Kluge) or else 
from ieldan ‘to delay’. The identity of meaning between OE ieldcian and 
ieldan may suggest that the latter alternative is preferable. If so, ieldcian 
would be an iterative formation. 

It is a curious fact that elcian (whence also elcung) is a very common 
side-form of ieldcian, for instance, in Aélfric and the Rule of St. Bennet. If 
elcian is really a side-form of ieldcian, it must be an Anglian or Kentish form, 
which was adopted early by West Saxon. It may be worth considering 
whether elcian is not after all related to OE elcor, OLG elkor, OHG ellichér 
‘elsewhere, otherwise’, Goth aljaleiké ‘otherwise’. The verb would then mean 
‘to put off to another time’. 

OE fercian (ferecian, ferecian) ‘to bring; assist, help, support’ is usually 
derived from OE fer ‘journey’ (e.g. OED, s.v. firk, Holthausen, Ae. Et. 
Whch). but a better base is OE ferian ‘to bring, carry’. The form fercodon 
1009 ASC (E) has an analogy in fereden 1006 ib. However, the sense 
‘support, nourish’ (as in gif we us mid bigleofan ne ferciab) would really 
be better derived from OE fére ‘able, fit for service’. Kluge, op. cit., § 213, 
has the form fércian, which is rendered ‘unterstiitzen’, 

A derivative from a substantive is OE bedecian ‘to beg, ask for alms’, found 
in Alfred's Pastoral Care and in AElfric’s Homilies. This comes from OE 
bed, bedu ‘prayer, request’ rather than from OE gebedian ‘to pray, worship’. 
Incidentally I remark that there is no reason why OE bedecian may not be the 
source of ME beggen, Modern English beg, as suggested by Sweet. ME 
beggen, found a 1225 in the Ancrene Riwle, agrees exactly with OE bedecian 
as regards sense. For the phonetic development we may compare two place- 
names. Baginton in Warwickshire is Badechitone 1086 DB, Bathekintona 
1216-1272 (1314) Charter Rolls, Batkinton 1242 Book of Fees. The source 
is OE Badecan tin or Badecinga-tiin. Bagnall in Staffordshire is Badegenhall 
1273, Baginholt 1271 Assize Rolls. The source seems to be OE Badecan 
holt (or hall). OE bedecian or bedecere would be phonetically parallel to 
Badecan tin, Bedacon holt. 

OE smearcian (smercian) ‘to smirk, smile’ belongs to OE smer in bismer 
‘insult, mockery’, OE galsm&re adj. ‘light, laughing, giggling’. It seems to 
be a derivative from a substantive. 

Some k-derivatives are first found in Middle English texts, but very likely 
some are in reality of earlier date. 

ME herkien ‘hark, listen’ is doubtless a derivative of OE hieran, héran 
‘to hear’. The earliest example appears to be herkien c 1175 Lambeth 
Homilies. Later forms are e.g. harkid pres. sg. c 1200 Vices & Virtues, herken 
Chaucer. The verb corresponds to OFris herkia, harkia, OHG hérechen, 
MLG, MDu horken. There can be no doubt the verb is an old one in English. 
In OED the verb is held to go back to OE *heorcian, a form related by ablaut 
to G horchen, the base being herk-, hork-. But OFris herkia, which is adduced 
by way of analogy, probably contains the base haus-. In Holthausen’s 


Altfriesisches W6rterbuch the word is booked in the form harkia, and a 
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derivative of it is harker ‘listener’. In Old Frisian, Germanic au appears as 
a, whose i-umlaut is é. That hark goes back to OE heorcian, is certain 
enough, as hearken, OE heorcnian, hyrcnian, is pretty obviously a derivative 
of OE heorcian. Heorcnian is a form frequently found, as in AElfric.~ But 
it seems in the highest degree improbable that OE heorcian, heorcnian should 
not be closely related to OE hieran. No doubt we have to start from a base 
haus- also for the derivative verbs. A special sound-change must have taken 
place. The following suggestion may be tentatively offered. If we .ake the 
base to have been hauzak6n-, this would have given a Primitive English form 
h&ozecéjan or the like. Here I imagine the medial & was lost early, and 
in the resulting Primitive English h¥ozcdjan shortening of the diphthong &o 
would naturally take place. As a short diphthong zo did not yet exist, the 
diphthong was simplified, and before the palatal r, which we may suppose 
had developed from z by this time, the resulting vowel came to be e. Thus 
a base herc- came into existence, which became heorc-~ owing to fracture. 
It is possible that a similar palatal influence of r from z may be assumed to 
explain OE reord ‘speech and reord ‘meal’, both of which would be best 
derived from a base razd6é. OE reord ‘speech’ corresponds to Goth razda, 
OHG rarta, ON redd. OE reord ‘meal’ is related to ON greddir, a derivative 
of *gredda from “garazdian (Torp). Especially in the case of reord ‘speech’ 
it would be distinctly preferable if we could start from a base razd6, the form 
at the back of the forms in other Germanic languages. I thus venture to 
suggest that Primitive English reezd6 or rerd6 became rezd- or rerd- owing 
to the following z (r). The change would have a perfect analogy in the 
Oid West Scandinavian R-mutation, by which a becomes e, as in ON ker 
‘vessel’ (Goth kas), gler ‘glass’. See Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik, § 68. 

The verb lurk is found from c 1300 in the sense ‘to hide oneself, to lie in 
ambush’ and the like. It is a derivative of the verb Jour (OE “*lar-), found 
c 1290 in the sense ‘to frown, scowl’, from c 1350 in the sense ‘to crouch, 
lurk, skulk’. 

The verb talk is found in the form talkien 1205 Layamon, a 1225 Ancrene 
Riwle. It seems more likely to be a derivative of OE talu ‘tale, talk’ than 
of tellan ‘to tell’ or talian ‘to account, reckon, consider, impute’. Yet the 
meaning ‘say, speak, talk’ is recorded for talien in Layamon. Very likely talk 
goes back to an OE talecian. 

A verb which would be very satisfactorily explained as a k-derivative is 
pink ‘to make holes; to prick, thrust, stab’ (intr.), found from c 1307 etc., 
and ‘to ornament (cloth, leather, or the like) by cutting or punching eyelet- 
holes, figures, letters’, etc. (trans.), found from 1503 etc. In OED the verb 
is compared with LG pinken ‘to strike, peck’ etc. Derivation from OE pinn 
‘a pin’ would really be far more suitable, the meaning being ‘to prick with a pin’. 

The illustrative material available is rather meagre, but such as it is it 
seems to show that we are justified in explaining an OE tinecian or an early 
ME tinekien ‘to cover or plate with tin’ etc. either from OE tin ‘tin’ or from 
a hypothetical OE tinian or ME tinen ‘to cover with tin’ or the like. It is 
impossible to determine exactly how old the words tinekien and tinekere are. 
They may quite well have arisen in early Middle English times. The word 
tinker could not come into existence until there was a professional tinker, and 
I have not been able to find any information on the age of the tinker’s trade. 


Lund. Ertert EKwALL. 
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Aristotelianism and Anti-Puritanism 
in Spenser's Allegory of the Three Sisters 
(Faerie Queene II, ii) 


I do not know who started the tedious discussion about the influence of 
Aristotle.on Spenser. It was Spenser's own fault, of course. But so many 
errors have been, and still are, committed, that we feel strongly the need of 
some critic who, with a sure and extensive knowledge of Spenser, Aristotle and 
ethics, will throw full light on the discussion and so at last put an end to it. 

Those who hoped that the new edition of Spenser published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press would settle this question have been disappointed: in their 
desire to preserve impartiality, the American editors contented themselves with 
merely recording the opposed opinions of the commentators who affirm or deny 
Aristotle's influence. 

It is not my intention to discuss the whole question at length. I shall examine 
but a single, though capital, point, namely, the Allegory of Elissa, Medina and 
Perissa. Among the six books of the Faerie Queene, it is the second that has 
been considered to contain the greatest number of Aristotelian elements; and 
in this second book, it is the second canto that is always adduced by those 
who believe in an actual influence of Aristotle. Jusserand, who considers 
that Spenser owes very little to Aristotle, yet admits that Spenser took from 
him his notion of the middle or virtuous state standing between two faulty 
extremes. But others, like Viola Hulbert, think that Spenser's treatment of 
this notion does not resemble Aristotle's. Moreover, there are critics, like 
Harrison and Winstanley, who believe in a combined influence of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

My thesis is that in the Allegory of the Three Sisters there is nothing that 
allows us to see the influence of Plato, for Spenser is much more faithful to 
Aristotle than has been hitherto admitted. 

The same Allegory will allow us to settle another much debated question: 
whether Spenser was a Puritan. De Sélincourt and others believe he was. 
But Elissa and her lover will tell us he was not. 


I. Aristotelianism 


For the sake of clearness, I shall distinguish the image used by Spenser from 
the meaning he gives to it: the image he chose is recognized by all as an 
inheritance from the Aristotelian doctrine; it is in regard to the interpretation 
of the allegory that the commentators disagree. 

The image used is the following: Sir Guyon, knight of temperance, arrives 
at a fortified castle, “wondrous strong by nature, and by skilfull frame” 
(st. 12). This castle is inhabited by three sisters, whose “‘strifull minde ... 
drew them in parts, and each made others foe" (st. 13). The names of the 
three sisters are significant: Medina, the second, according to Spenser’s own 
phrase represents the golden meane (title of canto). The name of Elissa, 
_ the eldest, is derived from the Greek éldeiwic: she represents want, defect. 
The third, Perissa, represents excess and her name derives from TTequoad¢ 
superfluous. Hence Medina is the golden mean between the extremes of 
defect and excess. This evidently has its origin in Aristotle’s doctrine, 
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according to which each of the twelve moral virtues (Nic. Ethics Il) is the 
mean between a certain excess and a certain defect. 

But if we consider the whole of the Faerie Queene, we cannot but notice 
an obvious difference between Spenser and Aristotle. For Spenser didnot, 
like Aristotle, apply the theory of the middle to all his virtues, though 
(according to the Letter) he took his list of them from that philosopher: the 
knights of the other books do not go to the three sisters in order to learn 
between what extremes their virtues lie; only the knight of temperance does this. 

Two explanations suggest themselves, and each has had its supporters: either 
the sisters represent the theory of the golden mean applicable to every virtue, 
and then we must satisfy ourselves with recording that Spenser omitted to 
speak of it in his other books; or the theory of the golden mean is in Spenser's 
mind true only in the case of temperance. A careful study of Spenser's text 
will allow us to establish that only the latter interpretation is true; besides — 
and here it is that we go further than any former commentator — we shall 
show that there is complete agreement between Spenser and Aristotle as to 
the application of the theory of the golden mean to temperance. 

According to Aristotle (Nicom. Ethics II, vii, 3) temperance (cwpgocdrn) 
is the mean between profligacy (dxodacia) and insensibility (avaiodnoia), 
profligacy being the excess and insensibility the defect. If we now turn to 
Spenser's commentators, we find several of them ready to consider Perissa 
as representing profligacy, but not one of them can bring himself to identify 
Elissa with insensibility; and Viola Hulbert concludes: “The figures of Medina, 
Elissa and Perissa with Sansloy and Huddibras, are not the mean and 
extremes of the Aristotelian temperance.” 

What, then, is symbolized by this Elissa who puzzles even those who 
believe in Aristotle’s influence? For Kitchin she represents, not a particular 
defect, but rather defect considered generally; he also speaks of moral 
deficiency. C. H. Whitman gives this interpretation in his subject-index. 
For Harrison, Elissa is wrath or spirit; for Miss Winstanley, sullenness. 
For Padelford, “Medina and her sisters represent the mean and the extreme 
in courtesy and also in physical continence.” This diversity of opinions is 
due to their being founded on the interpretation of one or few details, instead 
of on the whole of Spenser's data. Let us look attentively at these data. 

First of all, the title of the canto. It contains a verse without any syntactical 
relation with its context: “the face of Golden Meane.” Upton, in 1758, 
proposed to read “‘the place of golden meane,” though the castle belongs to 
the three sisters, and the American editors in 1933 repeated this proposal, 
apparently finding no better. But the word face had a sense nobody seems 
to have thought of: in the 16th century and long afterwards it designated the 
‘curtain,’ ie., the element of fortification comprehended between two neigh- 
bouring bastions and connecting them. This reminds us that the sisters’ castle 
is a fortified place (st. 12) and it is therefore natural that in the title the other 
sisters should be called extremities and not extremes: they are symbolized by 
the bastions standing at both extremities of the ‘face.’ The allegory becomes 
clear: as the curtain lies between two bastions, so the face of golden meane, 
or Medina, lies between her sisters both extremities, Elissa and Perissa; as 
each bastion, with its guns, covers the neighbouring bastion and the curtain, 
so Elissa and Perissa quarrel with each other and with Medina. The 
conclusion on this point is that the title, though offering us no clue, yet shows 
us Spenser insisting on the opposition between the extremes and also between 
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each extreme and the mean. Now this is exactly what Aristotle does, e.g., 
in Nicom. Ethics Il, viii, 1: “the extreme states are the opposite both of the 
middle state and of each other.” 

After the title, let us examine the contents of Spenser's canto. The first 
eleven stanzas do not speak of the sisters; st. 12 to 15 develop the title; st. 16 
to 18 introduce Sansloy and Huddibras, the lovers of Perissa and Elissa; 
Medina has no lover, but in the economy of characters Guyon fills that place.1 
For the moment we shall leave aside all that relates to the three men, and 
concentrate our attention on the three sisters. The lovers of Elissa and Perissa 
have turned their arms against Guyon, who wanted to separate them; Medina 
succeeds in “appalling their rancour,” and the quarrelsome lovers accept her 
treaty of peace, “which to confirme and fast to bind their league’’ she invites 
them to dinner. Here, finally, are discovered to us the “natures bad” of 
Elissa and Perissa. 

“One,” evidently Perissa,2 ‘thought their cheare too little, the other,” i.e. 
Elissa, ‘thought (their cheare) too mutch,” (st. 39:9). Elissa does not take 
any pleasure in eating: eating is sensual, base; she is sullen: “discontent for 
want of mirth or meat,” she confines herself in a haughty silence. Her sulky 
face is not even softened when she is addressed by her lover. Perissa, on 
the contrary, is only too lavish of her love and joy; she laughs, drinks and eats 
beyond all measure. 

This sketch, though brief, is nevertheless clear: we are presented with two 
opposite attitudes towards pleasures. Perissa symbolizes extreme self- 
indulgence, Elissa the contrary, i.e. complete abstention. The conclusion is 
that Spenser does not, as Kitchin and Whitman think, illustrate the theory 
of the golden mean applicable to every virtue: the allegory of the three sisters 
relates to temperance only. Besides Elissa does not represent wrath or 
sullenness, as some believe. 

We have still to show that the application of the theory of the golden mean 
to temperance is the same with Spenser as with Aristotle; the commentators 
refuse to admit this point because they cannot admit that Elissa represents 
insensibility. But these commentators have forgotten to read the whole 
paragraph in which Aristotle speaks of insensibility: “In respect of pleasures 
and pains — not all of them, and to a less degree in respect of pains — the 
observance of the mean is Temperance, the excess Profligacy. Men deficient 
in the enjoyment of pleasures scarcely occur, and hence this character. also has 
not been assigned a name, but we may call it Insensible.” (Nicom. Eth. I, 
vii, 3). Aristotle chose the name of insensible for want of a better, and the 
definition he gives of it exactly applies to Elissa. When we think of the 
commentators who quote Aristotle to disprove his influence, we are rather 
puzzled, the more so because Aristotle developed his idea more than once, 
e.g. in Nic. Eth. VII, vii, 2: “One who pursues excessive pleasures, or pursues 
them to excess, and from choice, for their own sakes and not for the sake of 
some ulterior consequence, is a profligate ... The man deficient in the 


1 He himself tells Mammon (c. vii, st. 50) that his love is “avowd to other Lady late”; 
this other lady cannot be Gloriana, to whom Guyon owes “homage” and “service” (ii, 42); 
he most probably considers himself Medina’s lover. 

This line is wrongly interpreted by Kitchin and Winstanley who relate “too litle” to 
Elissa because she represents deficiency, and “too mutch” to Perissa because she stands for 


excess. But it is not possible that Perissa should think her “cheare too mutch,” for she 
never has enough. 
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enjoyment of pleasures is the opposite of the profligate; and the middle 
character is the temperate man.” So it is with Spenser: Perissa pursues 
pleasures to excess, while Elissa does not enjoy them; between the two, Medina 
is temperate. Spenser was a faithful disciple of Aristotle; there is.no room 
for platonic influence. 

Had Spenser read Aristotle's text? It is difficult to say. But at all events, 
Spenser's insistence on the opposition between extremes and mean, together 
with the origin of the names of Elissa and Perissa, allow us to a seit. that 
this allegory is based, not on the scholastic teachings on temperance, but on a 
precise — though possibly second-hand — knowledge of what Aristotle has 
written on temperance considered as the mean between profligacy and 
insensibility. 


Il. Anti-puritanism 


We shall now return to the lovers of Elissa and Perissa. Their warlike 
dispositions correspond to the quarrelsomeness of the sisters: whenever they 
meet, they fight (st. 20). Both have a glorious past, ie. they have acted 
according to the idea they symbolize. Sansloy bears a characteristic French 
name: he is “the most unruly, and the boldest boy, ... to all lawlesse lust 
encouraged through strong opinion of his matchlesse might” (st. 18); he is 
a “fit mate” for Perissa: “in her looseness [he] tooke exceeding joy’ (st. 37). 
On this we need not insist further; we must now focus our attention on a less 
commonplace character, Sir Huddibras. Elissa’s lover is “not so good of 
deedes, as great of name”; the explanation given by Spenser is not very 
clear to us 20th century readers : 


More huge in strength, then wise in workes he was, 

And reason with foole-hardize over ran; 

Sterne melancholy did his courage pas, 

And was, for terrour more, all armd in shyning bras. (st. 17). 


The O.E.D. will help us here (v. melancholy 3): ‘In the Elizabethan period 
and subsequently, the affectation of melancholy was a favourite pose among 
those who made claim to superior refinement.” This applies to Huddibras 
who grieves at Sansloy’s bold fashion (st. 37), and tries to give himself the 
appearance of a peerless knight. We find the same idea in the epithet applied 
to Huddibras in st. 37: Spenser compares him to a ‘Malecontent.’ The capital 
with which this word is printed reveals a_ historical allusion; Todd has 
elucidated it: this character is frequently mentioned in publications during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. He quotes Barnabie Rich's Faults and 
nothing but faults (4°, 1606, p. 7): ‘Here comes now the Malecontent, a 
singular fellow, and very formall in all his demeanours; one that can reproove 
the world but with a word, the follies of the people with a shrug; and, sparing 
of his speach, giveth his answer with signs and dumb shews, pasing his steps 
with sad and sowre countenance, as if hee would have it saide; Lo, yonder 
goes the melancholy Gentleman; see there Vertue and Wisdome despised; ... 


This portrait, in which Malecontent and melancholy are coupled as in the case 


of Huddibras, strongly resembles Spenser's hero: “Yet still he sat, and inly 
did him selfe torment” (st. 37). He is a fit mate for haughty and silent 
Elissa who, looking at Medina’s meal, “did deeme Such entertainment base 
(st. 35); both represent the same moral attitude to pleasures generally and to 


the pleasures of others. 
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It is now easier to interpret the description of Huddibras in st. 17: moral 
strength is needed to refrain completely from pleasures; but such course of 
action is not wise; foolhardy is the man who exceeds a reasonable restraint. 
This abstention from pleasures is the refuge of those who have not the courage 
required to face pleasures and enjoy them reasonably; hence, partly, that 
melancholy which is passed off for a mark of superiority; hence also, that 
false reputation for great feats which is to hide the cowardly inactivity in which 
this abstention confines one. 

Huddibras is one of the most profound and original characters in the Faerie 
Queene. If we did not know by now who its living model was, Samuel Butler 
would tell us: in 1663 he gave the name of Hudibras to the hero of his 
burlesque on Puritanism. Spenser did not like the Puritans; Ben Jonson was 
right in considering the Blatant Beast (despoiling monasteries and churches — 
VI, xii, 23-25) as a satire on the Puritans. Spenser identified them with 
those whom Aristotle calls Insensible, adding to Aristotle's portrait a 16th 
century characteristic: the melancholy Malecontent. 

It might be wondered at that the Calvinistic Spenser of the First Book 3 
should prove an anti-puritan in the Second and the Sixth. But here we 
discover the origin of the error made by those who contend that Spenser was 
a Puritan: Calvinism is not Puritanism. We have only to open Calvin's 
Institution to find that Spenser in his allegory of the three sisters completely 
agreed with the Genevan Reformer. Both had read Aristotle. In Jns¢. III, 
x, 1, we read: “Il y en a d’aucuns bons personnages et saincts, lesquels voyant 
l'intempérance des hommes se desborder tousjours comme 4a bride avalée, sinon 
qu'elle soit restreinte avec séverité: voulans d’autre part corriger un si grand mal, 
n'ont permis a l'homme d'user des biens corporels, sinon entant qu'il serait requis 
pour la nécessité, ce quils ont fait pource qu'ils ne voyaient point d’autre 
reméde... Parquoy si on les voulait croire, a grand’ peine serait-il licite de rien 
adjouster au pain bis et a l'eau... Au contraire, il y en a aujourd’hui plusieurs, 
lesquels voulans cercher couleur pour excuser intempérance en l'usage des 
choses externes, et lascher la bride a la chair, laquelle n’est autrement que trop 
prompte a se desborder, prennent un article pour résolu, que je ne leur accorde 
pas: c'est qu'il ne faut restreindre cette liberté par aucune modération: mais 
plustost qu’on doit permettre a la conscience d'un chacun, d’en user comme 
elle verra estre licite.” In § 3 of the same chapter, the following sentence 
shows that Spenser was not the only one to imitate Aristotle in identifying 
abstention with insensibility: “Laissons 14 donc cette Philosophie inhumaine, 
laquelle ne concédant a l'homme nul usage des créatures de Dieu, sinon pour 
la nécessité, non seulement nous prive sans raison du fruit licite de la 
bénéficence divine: mais aussi ne peut avoir lieu, sinon que ayant despouillé 
homme de tout sentiment, elle le rende semblable 4 un tronc de bois.” 

In theory Calvin was not so strict as in practice, and Spenser was a follower 
of Calvin's theory only, i.e., he was an Anglican. For up to 1590, “the Puritan 
agitation had been directed almost exclusively against the English discipline’; 
Anglicans and Puritans ‘were still in respect to doctrine in essential agreement” 
(Mullinger, History of the Univ. of Cambr., II, 325). Spenser sided with 
the Anglicans: he was a friend of Dr. John Still, who made himself very 
unpopular among the Puritans, and of Preston, who gained the favour of 


3 See my study: “Calvinism in the Faerie Queene of Spenser”, Revue Belge de Philologi 
et d'Histoire, tome V (1926). zs * Calg etegee 
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Elizabeth by his controversy with the Puritan Cartwright. These friendships 
of Spenser, as Mullinger tells us (II 280, n. 3), had been formed during his 
early residence at Cambridge — which shows that Spenser did not change 
his attitude. 

The Puritan movement often seemed to menace the crown; Spenser was too 
great an admirer of Elizabeth to espouse such ideas. Besides, Puritanism had 
not by then found its artistic expression, and Spenser could not share its 
diffident attitude to external beauty and terrestrial joys. 


Brussels. E. BuysseEns. 


Notes and News 


Forthcoming Contributions. The news of the extension of English Studies 
to Scandinavia and Switzerland has met with a most gratifying response. 
Further promises of collaboration have been received, and some of these have 
already materialized in the present number. At the same time it will be seen 
that the reorganization does not mean the loss of any of the old contributors. 

The June number will contain, among other things, an article by Professor 
Bernhard Fehr (Ziirich); one by Dr. W. Matthews (London) on William 
Tiffin, an 18th century phonetician; as well as Dr. F. T. Wood's annual 
survey of current fiction, poetry and drama. Other forthcoming contributions 
include a paper by Prof. Kemp Malone on Phonemes and Phonemic 
Correlations in Current English; one by Dr. George Williamson (University 
of Oregon, U.S.A.) on “Strong Lines” in seventeenth century poetry; one by 
Dr. Th. Weevers (London) on Coornhert’s and Chapman's Odysseys; and the 
continuation and conclusion of Dr. G. Kirchner’s article on The Verbs with 
Direct and Indirect Object. Besides these, articles and reviews have been 
promised by various scholars of Dutch, Swiss, Scandinavian, and other 
nationalities. 

Another result of the new arrangement is that from now on every number 
will contain forty-eight pages, instead of forty-eight and thirty-two alternately 
as hitherto. If it is remembered that before 1929 the regular number of pages 
per yearly volume was one hundred and ninety-two, it will be seen that since 
the economic depression set in the size of English Studies has been enlarged 
by one half, without any increase in price ! 


Linguistic Congress. The Fourth International Linguistic Congress under 
the direction of Professor Otto Jespersen will be held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, from August 27 to September 1. Applications should be made to 
the Secretary, Norregade 6, Copenhagen, before June 1. 


Prize Essay. The Society for Pure English offers a prize of & 50 for an 
essay of 10,000 to 12,000 words on “The Formation and Use of Compound 


Epithets in English Poetry from 1579." The essays must be sent to the 
Secretary, S.P.E., clo The Clarendon Press, Oxford, before January 1, 1937, 
and should be type-written and bear the name and address of the competitor. 


Comparative Literature. A ‘Vereniging voor Vergelijkende Literatuur- 
studie’ was founded at Amsterdam in November 1935. Readers interested 
in the comparative study of literature are invited to communicate with the 
hon. secretary, Dr. J. Fransen, Valeriusstraat 249, Amsterdam. 


Reviews 


Beda’s metrische Vita sancti Cuthberti. Edited by WERNER JAAGER. 
(Palaestra 198). Leipzig: Mayer und Miiller. 1935. R.M. 9.—. 


In the English Historical Review XLIII, 286 the necessity was urged for 
a critical edition of two works of Bede which are among the earliest English 
biographies and have exerted a great influence on the West European Latin 
fiterature of the Middle Ages: the metrical Vita sancti Cuthberti and the later 
prose version, which contains more important details and reveals Bede more 
clearly as a historian. This prose version goes back more than the poem to 
the Life of Cuthbert compiled by an anonymous writer from Lindisfarne, 
perhaps Herefrit, about which Bede speaks in the Preface in which he dedicates 
the Hist. Eccl. to king Ceolwulf. According to Manitius the poem was 
composed between 705 and 716 and the prose version is later, though not 
later than 721. A critical edition of the anonymous Life, which has been 
published by the Bollandists (Acta Sanctorum March III, 117ff.), by Steven- 
son (1841) and by Giles (1843), is in preparation by B. Colgrave. 

Jaager has interpreted his task broadly and has studied practically all the 
manuscripts. The metrical Vita is in some manuscripts provided with Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon glosses, an indication that the work was read in the schools. 
Its influence on the Carolingian poets was important. In his investigation 
the editor has taken into accouyt the other poems of Bede and the later 
adapters of the Life of Cuthbert who are dependent on Bede's original. The 
“Bemerkungen zu den iibrigen Dichtungen Bedas’’ on pp. 49ff. contain in 
my opinion valuable contributions on the subject of Bede's authorship of 
works hitherto doubtfully given under his name. In disagreement with 
Manitius and Hoops he thinks that the De celebritate quatuor temporum is 
to be ascribed to Bede. The reasons which lead the author to this opinion 
will be published elsewhere in due course. Chapters V to VII, “Stilistisches, 
Prosodie und Metrik, Reim und Alliteration’’, show that he has spared no 
pains in his study of the Latin text. As far as possible he attempts to track 
down the examples from classical and middle Latin literature which the well- 
read Bede had in mind. Once or twice a parallel given at the foot of the 
page seems to me rather far-fetched. The observation made on p. 14 with 
reference to 1. 907 against Manitius, who quotes a passage from Ovid's Ars 
amandi in explanation of pretiosior auro in Bede’s text while more obvious 
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is a reference to Isaiah xiii. 12 and J Peter i. 7, I find quite plausible. But 
I would go further and would refuse to regard an agreement of single words 
or a simple construction immediately as an actual borrowing from an earlier 
writer. On the other hand it is clear from many places that Bede was 
thoroughly familiar with the works of Virgil. 

M. L. W. Laistner’s book, Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 
500 to 900, London, Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1931, ought to have had a place 
in the bibliography. 


The Hague. J. Daniets S.J. 


Die Komparation der Adjektiva und Adverbien im Altenglischen. 
Von Fritz SEELIG. (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 70.) xit79 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1930. Pr. 5 Mk. 


The object the Author had in view in writing this book was to give a 
collection, as complete as possible, of the adjectival and the adverbial 
comparatives and superlatives recorded in Old English. The plan adopted in 
composing the various lists agrees with the manner in which comparison is 
usually dealt with in O.E. grammars. The second list is of special interest. 
It not only registers the comparatives and superlatives that have mutation in 
the stem vowel, but also illustrates the beginnings of the gradual substitution 
of unmutated for mutated forms. Some of these unmutated forms, e.g. the 
comparative and the superlative of eald, heah, and strang occur surprisingly 
early. It is remarkable that with one exception (langran) the comparative 
and the superlative of lang always have a mutated stem vowel, while early 
instances of strangra (strongra), strangest (strongest, strangast, etc.) are fairly 
frequent. — The comparative of geong and eald, and the comparative and 
the superlative of heah and neah are sometimes used substantively; the Author 
gives the instances he has found, including two of gelicost (-ust), ‘twin,’ in 
§6. The next section contains examples of a few verbs derived from 
comparatives (gebeterian, gefyror(i)an, gemeran, swidrian, oferswidrian, 
wirsian). Seelig concludes his book with a short discussion, based on 
Kniipfer's dissertation !, of the first traces of the periphrastic form of 
comparison. Three examples of an interesting form of double comparison 
are given here, viz. betlicast, macreftigran, wyrtslicre. 

Seelig’s lists form a useful supplement to every Old English grammar. As 
far as one can judge from a few tests they are absolutely reliable. They are, 
however, not quite complete, which is not surprising. When composing such 
lists one is apt to overlook material that might have been included. Here 
follow a few additions. 


p. 3. s.v. bismerlic: comp bismerlecra, Or. 220.20. — p. 8. forsewen; comp. forsewenran, 
West-Saxon Psalms XLIII.12; superl. forsewenusta, Past. C. 86.2 (87.1) — frecne; comp. 
frecenre, Leechd. II. 46.20, superl. freecnost, Apothegms (in Sal. and Sat.) 268.75. — s.v. 
gearu: comp. gearran, Past. C. 401.6. — gecop; superl. gecopustan (-estan), Past. C. 282.2 
(283.2). — p. 10. gemodsum; comp. gemodsumran (-eran), Past. C. 360.13 (361.13). — 
p. 11. grene; comp. grenre (grenra), Bede (Sch.) 253.1009; superl. grenost, Leechd. I. 72.7. — 


1 Englische Studien 55, pp. 321-389. 
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p. 14 lene; comp. lenre, Past. C. 320.9. — p. 21. smylte; superl. smyltestan, Guthlac (Gonser) 
102.34. — stille: comp. stilre (stillre), Greg. Dial. 78.13; superl. stillost, Greg. Dial. 238.11. — 
p. 22. s.v. swige : swigost, Greg. Dial. 238.11, MS. O. — sweofol; comp. sweoftolran, Past. C. 
53.14; superl. sweotoloste, Boeth. 119.17. — p. 23. s.v. teart: superl. teartestan, Napier, 
O.E. Glosses, 52/1946. p. 24. pearl; comp. pearlra, Andreas 1598; Past. C., 433.33. — 
p. 26. unmeete; superl. unmeetestan, Greg. Dial., 162.23. — unwestmbere; comp. unwestm~- 
berran, Past. C., 293.7. — p. 27. welhreow; comp. welhreowre, AZlfr., Hom., I. 486; superl. 
weelhreowesta(n), Greg. Dial. 196.9, and 197.10. — wacol; comp. wacolre, AZlfr. Hom., II. 
118. — p. 28. wi(e)lde; comp. wieldre, Or. 156.22; wyldran, Or. 162.18; Blickl. Hom., 151.3. 


After those adjectives and adverbs that are still in use the present-day 
form is generally mentioned, but this is not done consistently. Why have the 
modern forms of cene, dysig, fege, geselig, gesund, leof, lide, nearu, scene, 
sweart, wynsum, micel, yfel, eft, er been omitted ? 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAE. 


The English Hundred-Names. By O. S. ANbeERSON. (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1. Bd. 30. Nr. 1.) xlvii + 174 
pp: Lund: Ohlsson. ~ 1934,>*KrE 7.50; 


Dr. Anderson is a pupil of Prof. Ekwall and his work has been accepted as 
a doctoral dissertation by the University of Lund. It would be surprising 
in such circumstances if the author did not possess a thorough knowledge of 
the history of English and of English place-name study. In fact the present 
book will prove instructive to all scholars interested in O.E. language and 
history. Nevertheless I cannot help being rather embarrassed to pass a fair 
judgment on the volume. I am not quite sure that the problem has been 
approached as it ought to be. For it is in my opinion very imprudent to talk 
about ‘‘districts’” in pre-Conquest times. The administrative geography, if 
we may use such a phrase, among the old Germanic peoples was concerned 
with groups of men only, it had nothing to do with the soil. We say, e.g., 
East-Anglia or Mercia, which is correct according to the Latin usage, whereas 
the Anglo-Saxons spoke of East-Anglians or Mercians only. The same 
applies to the “‘districts’”’ of the continent. Learned scholars have taken much 
pains in trying to determine the limits of Pagus Mempiscus or Hasbaniensis, 
or Medenantensis in the Northern part of Merovingian Gaul. The task has 
proved in many cases hopeless, because the authors and writers of charters 
were totally ignorant of the distant regions mentioned in their texts and had 
no maps to guide them. In England a first attempt at a general registry of 
the soil was made in the Domesday Book. From that time onward hundreds 
may have been considered, at least by some, as a division of the land, but for 
a long time they remained in the eyes of the majority unities for tax-raising 
or military service. Dr. Anderson observes that “hundred-names differ from 
place names .in general in being far more unstable” (p. xxix). In fact, owing 
to a partly local character, the hundred will often become associated with 
a local denomination, meeting place, name of an important village, etc. But 
the tribal character is still retained in names in -ing, -ware, -s®tan (p. xxvi), 
as is of course recognised by the author. In the Northern counties the 
hundred is represented by the term “wapentake”, which is, however, not an 


exact equivalent of the former; and “hundred” is also in use, though in a 
different meaning. 

After an Introduction in which the chief principles and terms are discussed 
in detail, the ‘‘material’’ is examined in the next 169 pages, first from_a 
topographical and afterwards from an etymological point of view. In both 
respects the author has been extraordinarily diligent and generally successful. 
A great many of the hundred (and wapentake) names have no character 
whatever: a nomenclature in fon, dale, by, ham, field, ford, etc., does not 
differ from a list of ordinary place names. On the other hand all that concerns 
meeting places is very interesting and really instructive. Thingoe (p. 95) 
is the haugr of the thing, i.e., the hill of the assembly; Spelhoe (p. 122) is 
the same, the hill of spel, ie., of parley, ‘‘Parliament hill”. In many other 
instances hoe will have to be explained in the same way and consequently 
the synonyms hlaw (whence names in -low), dun, clif, hyll, beorg (Modberge 
for Mét-berg, mound of the assembly, p. 80? doubtful) point to meeting places 
marked by a characteristic hill. In other cases the meeting place seems to 
have been made conspicuous by a stone (see p. xxxvii), a pillar (p. 98), a tree 
(Witentrei, cf. O.E. witena gemot, p. 156; p. xxxvi), a cross (p. xxxviii). 
Names containing booth or cot (Boothby, p. 57; Goscote 43, Cotes 135) 
remind one of the Norse things, during which people dwelt in booths (bap) 
or barracks. As to trees, they are found elsewhere than in England as place 
names: so Du. Boom, Apeldoorn (cf. Appeltree, p. 35), Hasselt (cf. Hessle, 
p. 16, Hezetre 162) may perhaps contain indications of old meeting places, 
though the assumption it rather hazardous. One may, of course, be of a 
different opinion about some etymologies accepted by the author. Corby 
(p. 118) bears a strong resemblance to Corbie, a well known monastery of 
Northern France: Dr. Anderson does not seem to have noticed the possible 
influence of the latter name. The element spark (p. 45) is found in 
composition with very different nouns designating a hill, a meadow, a ford, 
a well. It may be useful to observe that M.Du. sparc with its cognates 
suggests not only a spark, a sparkling or glittering, but also a spotted object. 
Pocabroc (p. 116) is curiously identical with Du. Poekebeek (near Ghent), 
the oe of which is certainly 6, not 6; unhappily the etymology remains obscure. 

Dr. Anderson’s book is more than even a very good dissertation, it is the 
original work of a really competent scholar in place-name research. 


Liége. J. MANSION. 


Middle English Surnames of Occupation 1 100-1350. With an 
Excursus on Toponymical Surnames. By Gustav Fransson. Lund 
Studies in English (Professor Eilert Ekwall Editor) III. 217 pp. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 1935. Kr. 10. 


Till recently lexicographical work in English has been mainly, or all but 
exclusively, concerned with recording and interpreting the vocabulary of the 
literature proper. The vast stores of Latin documents reposing in the central 
archives in London, or elsewhere, have been largely neglected by dictionaries, 
or passed over as of no interest to linguistic studies, and yet these documents 
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contain, interspersed with the Latin text, many English words in the guise 
of place-names or personal names, not to mention a not inconsiderable number 
of noun substantives, which, taken together, constitute a very important 
addition to the vocabulary of the literature proper, and which, when fully 
made available to students, may be the means of changing current opinions 
on ME dialects and sound history in no small degree. The publication of 
the place-name material contained in these sources is one important task of 
modern place-name research, but the names of persons to be found in public 
records have not been investigated in the same systematic way, though their 
value as linguistic material has not been overlooked. The NED makes 
increasing use of names of occupation in its later volumes, and in an article in 
the Jespersen Celebration Volume, Mawer draws attention to a number of 
these names, not to mention the dictionaries of Bardsley and Harrison, and 
other similar works, which, however, have other ends in view. 

The author of the present work is the first writer to take up ME surnames 
for systematic treatment on a larger scale, and it may give an idea of the 
value of his sources to note that among the words treated by him are no less 
than about 250 words and compounds not previously recorded in English 
dictionaries, and that the majority of the rest are recorded earlier than in the 
NED, often by as much as three, four or five hundred years. Yet only a 
small section of the large field is treated by him. The book professes to deal 
with surnames of occupation, but only a comparatively small portion of the 
words belonging to this group are included, viz. words denoting artisans and 
dealers, as baker, smith, merchant etc.; further the number of counties included 
in the investigation is limited to ten, and for these ten counties only a 
comparatively small part of the sources available has been used, chiefly 
documents already published; but also a large number of unpublished rolls — 
have been excerpted. It goes without saying that if the field of investigation 
is widened, the results may also be expected to increase in importance. 

It is needless to enlarge on the value for linguistic purposes of the material 
brought together in this volume. Every reader will be able to judge for 
himself. It has the same advantages over material from literature as the 
material used in the study of place-names in being exactly dated and located. 
It seems to me particularly interesting to be able to follow a word through 
county after county getting a great number of spellings from each; in this 
way the dialectal changes in words like chapman, ironmonger etc. are brought 
out very prettily. Another point f interest which may be worth mentioning 
concerns French loan-words, many of which are recorded much earlier than 
in the NED; on the strength of evidence of this kind it may become necessary 
to re-examine the whole question of the time of their adoption. 

However, it may be doubted whether all the ‘new’ words the author has 
discovered will be admitted into future dictionaries. The material used has 
its value; it has also certain drawbacks. In the absence of any context, the 
interpretation of many of the words included by the author approaches guess- 
work, and not a few of his additions to the vocabulary must be regarded as 
exceedingly doubtful. It is possible that his lists of words should be limited 
in another direction also. It is not always clear that the names included are 
really ME surnames, or that they really belong to the ME vocabulary. This 
applies among others to French surnames occurring in English records, which 
may occasionally be names of Frenchmen living temporarily in England. For 
instance, Richard le Forseter de Parys (p. 154) apparently was a Parisian, and 
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it is even possible that he only made a visit to England. Arnaldus de 
Lakensnither (p. 91) and his son Henry, on the other hand, were Dutchmen, 
who had settled at York. But even so, the word Lakensnither could hardly 
be regarded as part of the vocabulary, or as a Dutch loanword. It is not 
easy to say in how far this may affect the material. The communications 
between England and the Continent were no doubt brisk, at times at least, 
during this period, and many strangers may have come over without staying 
definitely. On the whole I do not think it a very important matter; the two 
instances given may even be isolated. Yet as a question of principle it might 
have been worth discussing. 

The greatest difficulty attending the investigation is apparently the inter- 
pretation of the ‘new’ words. Here the method of the author is not always 
happy. On the evidence of their form only many of them may be explained 
in different ways, and a discussion of the different possibilities would seem 
to be indicated. But as a rule the author has one interpretation only, 
often without giving his reasons for preferring it. For instance, smokere 
(p. 114) ‘maker of smocks’, might just as well, or better, mean ‘one 
who cures meat, etc., by smoke’; NED has herring-smoker 1599; trender 
(p. 86) may mean ‘winder of wool’ (NED); setere (p. 93) may belong to 
set vb. (v. NED). I do not see why risher (p. 98) should mean ‘maker of 
mats’; ‘sefler of rushes’ seems to be the obvious meaning. Grinder (p. 58) 
may mean ‘one who sharpens tools’; trimmer (p. 112) also means ‘barber’ 
(NED); cager (p. 149) may be a form of cadger ‘huckster’; kelmaker (p. 163) 
may belong to kell ‘hood’; quernbetere (p. 59) in my opinion means one who 
quarries millstones’; slayer (p. 168) acc. to NED means ‘one who sets warps’. 
Other words, as wringer, porer, sticker, rubbare, slykare etc., may be nicknames. 
I do not say that in all these cases the interpretation given here is necessarily 
- the correct one, but in all the cases it is possible. 

Sometimes the phonology of the words suggests a different etymology or 
shows the one given to be wrong. Broyer (p. 58) is derived from OF r. broier 
‘a mortar’; but, as might be expected, this word was borrowed in its NEr. 
form as brayer (‘pestle’, recorded from 1688; NED); cf. also the vb. to bray; 
broyer should no doubt be explained differently; it may stand for broper 
(with common confusion of p and y; cf. overyewater p. 144 in the same 
document) meaning, possibly, ‘friar’. In this case the sense does not fit 
either, which also points to a different derivation. — Dreyster (p. 102); the 
author does not comment on the development gg > ey in La or Y, which is 
abnormal. — Kever (p. 169); the evidence given for the change g > @ in 
this part of England is hardly sufficient. At any rate, the form keeve quoted 
from NED has nothing to do with it, being a S.W. dialect form, probably to 
be explained through non-diphthongisation of i (cf. Luick § 482, a. 2; and the 
placename Week < OE wic in Devon; English Place-Name Society). It might 
possibly be the NFr. form of OFr. chievre ‘goat’, which would yield some such 
form. — Orgraver (p. 135); the form uregrafer rather points to a derivation 
from OE. Gra ‘ore’ than from OFr. or ‘gold’: probably digger of ore’. — 
The explanation of shouger (p. 144) is unconvincing in view of the forms 
given. — Wershewere (p. 182); the change v > w is not regular in Somerset. 

In addition to these, there are a number of isolated forms of various words, 
which ought at any rate to have been commented on, e.g. cyrger (p. 735 role 
apparently from OFr. ciergier, not cirier; cf. NED deh cu rae iON 
Quilter); blikester (p. 109; Bleykestere) =~ ‘caster (founder) of lea 
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blg)? cf bligeter p. 141; tellare (p. 90, Teler): collowrighte (p. 114); herrere 
(p. 116, Hurrer); Kellerer (p. 117, Caller, Keller); towelar’ (p. 180, Tyghelere), 
etc. One might draw attention here to the remarkable way in which identical 
forms are distributed under different headings. On p. 107 a few forms are 
quoted of Wodeman which are said to derive from OE. wad ‘woad’; but only 
a few because the word generally means ‘woodman’; similarly hopere (p. 169 f., 
p. 198; cf. also, however, plumer pp. 118, 140). I fail to see how it is possible 
to decide which of these forms mean one thing, which the other. Incidentally, 
the form canner (p. 140, Cannere, first form) stands for tanner (by a common 
mistranscription); and the form glower (p. 126, Glouere, the only form with 
a -w-) for blower (cf. the parallel records for A.D, 1327). It is clear that 
in an investigation of this kind, and in cases where the author has only the 
form of a word to guide him, many words of doubtful derivation must occur, 
and there is good reason for a sprinkling of notes of interrogation. It would 
have been happier in my opinion had the author realisec this more clearly 
than he has apparently done. 

The etymologies for the most part are of the briefest and in most cases 
seem to be taken bodily over from the NED. But it should be remembered 
that the first instalments of the NED appeared over 50 years ago, and 
especially in the earlier volumes the etymological notes are often extremely 
cautious. It follows that as a rule the book does not offer anything very 
new or original in the way of etymologies. Sometimes a statement of the 
NED is abbreviated, as when the origin of huckere is simply stated to be 
uncertain, though parallels exist in other languages (MDu. hoekster; MLG. 
hoker; Sw. hokare etc.). In many cases a full etymological discussion might 
have proved valuable. I will only give a few scattered notes on the 
etymologies in addition to what has been said above. If the original form of 
the word badger (p. 94) was baggere, how are the forms badgare 1332 and 
badger c. 1346 to be explained ? The word seems to me as obscure as ever. 
It is assumed by the author that there existed two OE. variants one with a 
short vowel, the other with a long vowel, of OE. tawian, tawere (actually 
recorded in fl#sctawere ‘executioner’). Generally one form or the other is 
preferred; modern authorities give tawian (Sievers, A.-S. Gr., hesitatingly 
admits both forms). The explanation of the ME. forms tawyere, towere, 
tewere looks neat, yet it seems doubtful if this is really the correct solution; 
other possibilities exist. — Ganneker (p. 80) ‘an ale-house keeper’ translates 
Latin ganearius ‘belonging to an eating-house’ in Pr, P., which might possibly 
give a clue to the etymology. Is tippere (p. 156) a doublet of tippler (p. 80), 
like tinker : tinkler, pedder : pedlar? cf. tip sb.6, tip vb.2 4. (NED). 

An excursus headed “Toponymical surnames’ deals with words of the type 
‘bridger’, ‘bridgeman’. This is an interesting chapter from the point of view 
of word formation, though the interpretation of some of the instances seems 
more or less doubtful. It is not easy to see, for instance, why the one quotation 
of hopere given here should necessarily mean ‘one who lives at a hope’; 
‘cooper’ seems to be equally possible, to say the least. 

The questions dealt with in the introduction to the book seem of rather 
limited interest when considered in the light of the manifold problems raised 
by the material collected in the body of the volume. The best part of it is 
the final chapter on the suffixes -ester and -ier, on both of which fresh light 
is thrown by the material collected, even though the statistics given of the 
suffix -ester (p. 43) should not be taken too literally. The long chapter on 
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‘the heredity of surnames is, on the whole, inconclusive, and the long lists 
of quotations of little value. It is clear that this question can only be solved 
by a minute statistical examination, and it should be remembered that the 
negative evidence for the earlier part of the period may be due to-tack of 
material. However, the main result showing a growing tendency towards 
the adoption of family names especially during the later part of the 14th 
century, is safely established. ‘I'here are other purely linguistic problems 
raised by the material collected, which it might have been more protitable to 
pursue in detail. On p. 19 the author mentions in passing that a trade often 
had different denominations in different parts of England. ‘There are some 
other words for a certain trade which seem to have-been current only in a 
certain county, as hewster ‘dyer’ (p. 106) in Staffordshire; taponner (p. 97) 
‘weaver’ in Hampshire and Sussex, etc. This is a fact of great linguistic 
interest, and might have been worth investigating more closely. 

Another question connected with this is the relation between the words for 
trades found in a certain county or counties, and the actual trades or industries 
known to have been carried on there. For instance, we find saltmakers mainly 
in Ha. Wo, La, Y (to use the abbreviations of the author); wellers (p. 71) 
mainly in Sx and Ha; reeders (p. 179) in Ess and Nf; and so on. A 
discussion of such cases in connexion with what may be ascertained as regards 
the existence of actual industries in these districts might often have been most 
illuminating. The author seems to regard these things as being beside the 
point, and (p. 20) generously leaves them to the reader to cope with, but in 
reality the questions of the etymology of trade names and of actual industrial 
conditions are bound up with one another, and often the etymology of a 
trade-name cannot be solved convincingly without due regard to the latter. 
Incidentally, it would sometimes have been of value if the author had noted the 
exact locality of the different names. .This might be useful for dialectal 
purposes; and even for purposes of etymology. In this way the interpretation 
of orgraver (p. 135) might have been established beyond a doubt; or it might 
have been interesting to know that Ph. Seer (p. 201) actually lived near the sea. 

A number of questions of detail in the introduction, as well as in the main 
part of the book might be mentioned and discussed, but what has been said 
will show that the book contains matter of great value for linguistic studies 
and raises questions of real importance. 


Lund. Otor ANDERSON. 


Shakespeare's Problem Comedies. By W. W. LawreENceE. ix + 
259 pp. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. $ 3.—. 


The term “problem plays,” first proposed by F. S. Boas for some of 
Shakespeare’s dramas, has found general acceptance, but there is as yet no 
definite agreement as to its exact interpretation. Professor Lawrence discusses 
the subject in the long and interesting Introduction to his book, which also 
contains an able defence of the method he has used. Unlike Boas he 
excludes Hamlet from the group of Shakespearean problem plays, having 
restricted his attention to All's Well that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
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Lroilus and Cressida and to the “Wager Plot” in Cymbeline. In each of 
these so-called comedies a perplexing and distressing complication in human 
life is presented in a spirit of high seriousness, but without a tragic outcome. 
They do indeed, as the author says, form a group, a radical departure in 
Shakespeare's art. They are distinguished from other kinds of drama “in that 
the theme is handled so as to arouse not merely interest or excitement, or pity 
or amusement, but to probe the complicated interrelations of character and 
action, in a situation admitting of different ethical interpretations. And in 
all those plays Shakespeare was obviously far more interested in the complic- 
ations of the action than in its resolution.” 

Much has already been written about these comedies, and especially about that 
very curious and in some respects very beautiful play Troilus and Cressida, but 
the divergence of opinion is still so great that.a new attempt at interpretation 
can certainly not be called supererogatory. Besides they have mostly, if not 
always, been treated individually, whereas Prof. Lawrence considers them here 
as a group, as closely related in character. He has studied them chiefly from 
the historical point of view, because he is convinced that “many perplexing 
questions connected with Shakespeare's art may be solved by a consideration 
of his inheritance from earlier times,” that is to say from the Middle Ages. 
He thinks that this method of approach is particularly applicable to the 
problem-comedies, and that new light may be thrown both on plot and 
character by the study of medieval analogues and customs. 

Prof. Lawrence is well qualified for the arduous task he has undertaken; 
for more than twenty-five years he has been working in medieval language 
and literature, and the book under discussion does not only reveal a profound 
knowledge of the Middle Ages, but of Shakespeare's time and work and the 
extensive literature that exists on the subject. He has not confined himself 
to the usual source-study. He has indeed unearthed many an early version of 
the stories that form the plots of the problem-plays and pointed out in what 
respects Shakespeare's version differs from the older ones. But he has done 
much more. He has tried to show that not only did Shakespeare borrow from 
older literature, but that there is still much of the spirit of the Middle Ages 
discernible in his work. In the Elizabethan period many medieval conceptions, 
traditions and social usages survived, and we cannot hope to arrive at a 
complete understanding of the peculiarities of the plays without taking these 
into account. 

Of course there is nothing novel in all this, but Prof. Lawrence has handled 
the method in an admirable way, and thanks also to his thorough knowledge 
of the Middle Ages he has indeed succeeded in throwing new light on several 
obscure points, and in showing clearly that what strikes us as ‘‘unpleasant” or 
as glaringly improbable in these plays must have made quite a different 
impression on an Elizabethan audience. 

The application of the historical method, enlightening and even necessary 
though it may be, does not, however, reveal the artistic value, the essential 
significance of the plays, the causes of the perennial attraction they have 
proved to possess in spite of some strange and ugly features. Nor can it 
explain all the difficulties that confront us in reading these curious comedies. 
When we have been made to see that All’s Well that Ends Well is a drama- 
tized “Virtue-story’’, and that some of its singularities are due to the influence 
of this type of tale, we have after all not proceeded very far in the interpretation 
of the play, however interesting the discovery of the persistence of medizval 
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traditions may be. Even the most elaborate and convincing demonstration 
of the fact that Hamlet is a typical Senecan revenge-play does not silence 
all obstinate questionings. And somehow the points in which it differs trom 
the conventional type seem to be ever so much more important than the 
resemblances. 

Prof. Lawrence does not ignore the shortcomings of a strictly historical 
method of approach. On the contrary he insists on them time and again 
in the course of his study. The historical method provides us with an 
indispensable starting-point, but ‘‘when historical investigation has cleared the 
ground esthetic criticism must have the field in the final analysis." And 
he has acted up to his principles. Whenever the historical method, on which 
his book is based, left him in the lurch, he has not hesitated to regard the plays 
also from another point of view, and this versatility has made his book all the 
more valuable. 

The most interesting part of the book is the essay on Troilus and Cressida, 
and notably the chapter on the composition, publication and stage-production 
of the play, in which he deals chiefly with the strange way in which the quartos 
were issued. The new solution he suggests for this enigma is worthy of 
careful attention, and his reading of the singular preface to the second Quarto, 
as well as the conclusion to which he comes that the play was originally 
composed for a special and sophisticated audience, possibly one of the Inns 
of Court, seem to me to carry conviction. But the other chapters of this essay, 
dealing with the interpretation of the text, with plot and characterisation and 
the effect Shakespeare aimed to produce are hardly less interesting. Even the 
hackneyed and unavoidable comparison between Chaucer's and Shakespeare's 
versions of the Troilus-story has here assumed some freshness again. 

In a final chapter on Later Shakespearean Comedy, the place of the problem 
plays in Shakespeare’s dramatic development is considered. On the whole 
it is well co-ordinated with the preceding essays, and contains some noteworthy 
passages, among others a much needed warning against the dangers of dividing 
Shakespeare’s work into periods. But it touches too briefly and lightly on 
some difficult general problems of Shakespeare's art, as for instance on the 
question of the relationship between the highly personal Sonnets and the more 
objective plays, and it also seems to me that the author has in this chapter 
somewhat over-emphasized the influence of prevailing literary and dramatic 
fashions. 

A great number of instructive Notes, and a useful Index enhance the value 
of this very interesting and scholarly book, a notable contribution to the study 
of some of Shakespeare’s most baffling productions. 


Amsterdam. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


John Ford. By M. Joan Sarceaunt. 232 pp. Oxford : 
Blackwell. 1935. Price 12s. 6d. 


It is to be regretted that the author of this thorough study of the dramatist 
who is perhaps the most elusive of the Elizabethans has decided that the 
subject of Ford's reputation on the continent falls outside her scope. She 
refers to Maurice Maeterlinck’s adaptation of ‘Tis Pity She's a Whore, and 
relates Taine’s appreciatioz of Ford, but Ford’s influence on French decadents 
deserved a separate chapter, and, incidentally, would have helped Miss 
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Sargeaunt to understand why T. S. Eliot, a critic so familiar with modern 
French literature, reacted against the general enthusiasm for ‘Tis Pity with a 
criticism which would seem superficial and unintelligent, were it not to be read 
as a counterpart of such utterances as Marcel Schwob’s (in his lecture on 
Maeterlinck’s Annabella et Giovanni, printed by the Mercure de France for 
Dec. 1894): ‘“Mesdames, Messieurs, Nous n’avons pas le droit de juger 
l'amour d’Annabella et de Giovanni comme un amour ordinaire: il est trop 
grand et trop haut... Toute expansion individuelle est belle dans son acte 
supréme... Gievanni est un héros, c'est un étre glorieux supérieur aux hommes 
— cest ainsi que le voit Annabella — nous n’avons pas le droit de le voir 
autrement.” The attitude of the French decadents towards Ford (and, in 
general, towards the Elizabethan dramatists) originates from Taine’s Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise where the Elizabethan stage is seen as the expression 
of une race violente, surnourrie et triste; it is an attitude which is still current 
in France, as can be guessed from Camille Cé’s essay on Le drame incestueux 
chez John Ford in the special issue of the Cah.ers du Sud (1933) on Le 
Théatre Elizabéthain: ‘‘Magnifier l'amour vrai fut la pensée de ce fervent. 
Son attitude hautaine place dédaigneusement, au-dessus de la morale tyrannique 
des esprits étroits, la morale affranchie des Ames supérieures. Tout le drame 
réside en ceci qu'il jette ses couples d’amants parfaits dans un milieu de basses 
passions ou de préjugés moraux inflexibles d’étres médiocres. Ceux-ci, par 
une sorte de sadisme de la vertu, se vengent des Ames généreuses ou inspirées 
avec des raffinements de tortionnaires.’’ French opinion should not have fallen 
outside the scope of Miss Sargeaunt’s study; had she taken it into account, 
she would not have ranked Professor Sherman’s view (in his edition of ’Tis 
Pity, 1916), as an original one. However, her arguments against Professor 
Sherman’s view of Ford as an apostle of the justification of illicit love, hold 
good against the whole tradition of interpretation of which he is a mouthpiece. 
“Ford,”” Miss Sargeaunt maintains, “was interested in any situation that 
revealed character, normal as well as abnormal, and in characters convention-~- 
ally moral or immoral.’ She supports this statement with a quotation from 
Ford's A Line of Life: “Action, perseverance in action, sufferance in 
perseverance, are the three golden linkes that furnish up the richest chain 
wherewith a good man can bee adorned.” (A passage, one may notice, no less 
typical of the Renaissance creed of energy than Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia). 


Any character who ‘perseveres in action’ excites Ford’s dramatic sympathy: Annabella, 
the conscious sinner, as deevly as the casuist Giovanni; Spinella, the faithful wife, as 
deeply as either. Such a situation as Ford made use of in ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
is aesthetically justifiable, because it is chosen not for its sensationalism but for its 
revelation of character...... As a dramatist he shows the profoundest sympathy both 
with Giovanni, who tries to justify his love, and with Annabella, who does not. But 
it is hardly the business of the critic to decide on such evidence Ford's personal views 
on sexual morality, and to argue that in this play he is definitely defending the conduct 


of the lovers as a general principle is, surely, to mistake the function of a dramatist, 
as Ford never mistook it. 


Hazlitt’s contemptuous remark on ’Tis Pity, that ‘‘the exceptionableness of 
the subject is that which constitutes the chief merit of the play; the repulsiveness 
of the story is what gives it its critical interest’ is a misrepresentation in so 
far as the fortune of ‘Tis Pity is not so much due to the subject as to its 
treatment. Also in Speroni’s Canace (1546) the incestuous lovers demand 
the sympathy of the audience, and yet no decadent and no moralist would 
feel stirred by that drama. There must be something much more subtle and 
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virulent in ‘Tis Pity to provoke on the one side the sympathetic response of an 
Elémir Bourges (Le Crépuscule des dicux, 1884) and a Marcel Schwob, and 
on the other the moral outcry of a Vernon Lee (in Euphorion; Miss. Sargeaunt 
might have quoted in this connection also Wyndham Lewis's amusing parody 
of Vernon Lee's outraged tone in The Lion and the Fox, 1927, Part II, ch. x, 
A Lady's Response to Machiavelli). The result of Vernon Lee's remarks: 
The atrociousness of all this is, that if you strike out a word or two the 
scene may be read with perfect moral satisfaction, with the impressiou that this 
is really ‘sacred love’ (Euphorion, 1885, pag. 100) is to turn in Ford's 
disfavour the only satisfactory answer given so’ far about this puzzling 
dramatist: “Ford was of the first order of Poets. He sought for sublimity 
not by parcels in metaphors or visible images, but directly where she has her 
full residence in the heart of man; in the actions and sufferings of the greatest 
minds. There is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, and the 
elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of Giovanni and Annabella... 
we discern traces of that fiery particle, which in the irregular starting from 
out of the road of beaten action, discovers something of a right line even in 
obliquity, and shows hints of an improvable greatness in the lowest descents 
and degradation of our nature.” To this passage of Charles Lamb Miss 
Sargeaunt refers the modern reader who wonders for what reward he may 
look among that welter of melodrama and tomfoolery, of murder and rape and 
incest. “Something of a right line even in obliquity” seems indeed implied 
by the very title, Tis Pity She's a Whore, a title to which, curiously enough, 
only one critic, D. E. Baker (Biographia Dramatica, 1782), draws attention. 
After repeating Langbaine’s objection against painting incestuous love in much 
too beautiful colours, Baker says: ‘Indeed, the author himself seems by his title 
to have been aware of this objection, and conscious that he has rendered the 
last-mentioned character (Annabella), notwithstanding all her faults, so very 
lovely, that every auditor would naturally cry out to himself, ‘Tis Pity She's 
a Whore.” 

If recent criticism has gone too for in reading into Ford's plays a more 
consciously modern outlook than is actually there, in the sense that he is 
supposed to have written ‘problem plays”, is Miss Sargeaunt on the other 
hand right in taking a hint from Vernon Lee (to whom Ford seemed to have 
caught the very tone of the Italian Renaissance), and developing it into a 
theory, which she considers essential to the right interpretation of the dramas: 
“DW careful study of the plays must lead to the belief that Ford’s choice of an 
Italian background for ‘Tis Pity, Love's Sacrifice, The Fancies and The Lady's 
Trial and of a pseudo-Grecian for The Broken Heart and The Lover's 
Melancholy was deliberate’? In other words, is Ford’s outlook a modern 
one with regard to exotic setting? There is no difficulty in accepting Miss 
Sargeaunt's view so far as the Italian plays are concerned and so far as she 
thinks that Ford has chosen that setting as an appropriate one for tragedies in 
which overwhelming passion and the most cruel and desperate revenge are the 
chief motifs; not, however, in the sense in which Vernon Lee judged that Ford 
had caught the tone of the Italian Renaissance, by his making evil lose its 
appearance of evil — an interpretation, this, which is not warranted by the 
plays, as Miss Sargeaunt has shown. But the choice of an Italian background 
because of the legendary violence of the Italians in love, jealousy and revenge, 
is common to most Elizabethan dramatists, and Ford is not entitled to be called 
exceptionally subtle for a kind of exoticism that was little more than a stage 


property. Much subtler would have been the ehoice of a Greek background 
for The Broken Heart whose eharacters seem to “have all a eettain statuesque 
quality of cold restraint, and are in the popular sense of the word truly 


‘Spartan’.”” Miss Sargeaunt has felt perhaps too strongly the spell of 
Swinburne’s sonnet on Ford: “Hew hard the marble from the mountain s 
heart..." one fails to see, for instance, in what Orgilus who “quietly plans 


the murder of Ithocles and carries it out in cold blood” is peculiarly Spartan 
and differs from the Italianate revengers of the Elizabethan stage. 

If images derived from statuary are at all to be applied to such an unequal 
dramatist as Ford, there is a famous sonnet of Michelangiolo which fits him 
better than that of Swinburne : 

Non ha Vottimo artista alcun concette, 
Chiun marmo solo in sé non circoscriva 
Col suo soverchio, ¢ solo a quello arriva 
La man, che ubbidisce all’ intelletto. 

Granted that ‘Tis Pity in Maeterlinck’s version may have taken [aspect 
d'une piéce grecque, as Schwob thought, who compared it actually to the 
Choephorac: it was Maeterlinck, not Ford, who freed the statue contained in 
the block of marble which surrounded f with its superfluity. Indeed the 
sub-plot of “Tis Pity may not-be superfluous, as Miss Sargeaunt justly points 
out, but it is certainly horrible and everything but Greek. In other cases, 
the rude and unpolished marble must be hewn very hard indeed to remove 
what is superfluous; The Fancies Chaste and Noble yield only a few perfect 
fragments, in which Miss Sargeaunt sees the best illustration of Ford's “unique 
style in dramatic blank verse, simple, restrained and unobtrusive, that gives 
so adequate a representation of real speech, and so searching a revelation of 
character in dialogue.” The contrast between the strength of the feeling and 
the quictness of the statement has been recognized as Ford's great contribution 
to the English stage-also by M. C. Bradbrook (Themes and Conventions of 
Flizabethan Tragedy, Cambridge 1935), who anticipates Miss Sargeaunt’s 
defence, of Ford: “In ‘Tis Pity incest is not excused (it is no drame a thése) 
but acéépted as fit tragic material.” 

A work like that of Miss Sargeaunt, aiming at comprehensiveness, could not 
dispense with a minute analysis of what documentary evidence there is on 
Ford's life, and with an attempt at establishing his share in the plays written 
in collaboration: The Witch of Edmonton, The Spanish Gipsy, The Sun's 
Darling. She attributes to Ford also the play The Queen, published in 1653 
by Alexander Goughe, and the anonymous poem Christes Bloodie Sweat 
(1613). The poem is “of no very great poetic merit’, and the play “while 
it may detract something, it has little to add to his reputation as a dramatist.’ 
Although Miss Sargeaunt has contributed much in detail to our knowledge of 
Ford, the appreciation of his art remains on the whole the same : 


When Ford is at his best, that is to say whenever he has discarded the kinds of 
material that he knew not how to handle, every situation and almost every word serves 
towards a revelation of character. It has been freely admitted that with the exception 
of The Broken Heart and Perkin Warbeck and the main plot of ‘Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore Ford's plot construction is poor, but in his presentation of individual characters, 
given with a steadiness, consistency and lack of comment he has reached a high pitch 


of dramatic art. At his best he comes very near to Shakespeare in his fine 
unobtrusiveness. 


Rome. Mario Praz. 
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Johnson and English Poetry before 1660. By W. B.C. W = xins. 
(Princeton Studies in English, vol. 13.) 120 pp. Princeton University 
Presser 1936, —1.75. 


The author of this carefully finished essay tries to ascertain as exactly as 
possible the extent of Johnson’s knowledge of English poetry and poets before 
1660 and to define the Doctor's attitude towards the objects of his knowledge. 
A study of this type does not aim at major discoveries but rather at the testing 
of traditional views. Watkins substantiates some of them, and corrects others. 
He gathers the information he requires in the first place from Johnson's critical 
writings, letters, and preserved conversations; but he does not confine himself 
to the use of these explicit sources. There are also the two editions of the 
Dictionary with their wealth of illustrative quotations. Holding the certainly 
correct view that a relation exists between the number of quotations drawn 
from a particular author and Johnson's knowledge of and love for the same, 
Watkins makes the Dictionary answer some of his questions. He finds it of 
small service, however, for the period before 1579. Johnson's purpose was 
to give examples of what he thought standard usage of words; therefore he 
infrequently quoted from authors who wrote before the days of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Watkins shows a sense of proportion worthy of his great subject 
in not attempting to make too much of the evidence offered by the Dictionary; 
he is well aware of the fact, for instance, that failure to quote from a text by 
no means indicates that Johnson was not acquainted with it. He does not 
give up his search where definite proof of Johnson's knowledge cannot be 
obtained. After a consideration of the libraries, the editions, and the books 
of criticism that were at the Doctor's disposal, Watkins ventures substantial 
conjectures as to the probable range of his knowledge in the case of works 
never mentioned by him, even while giving weight to the fact that he was 
a somewhat irregular reader who only rarely went through the whole of a 
book. Johnson, for instance, never alludes to Piers Ploughman; yet this poem 
is discussed in books with which he was familiar. In his Introduction to the 
Dictionary he quotes several verses of an Old English poem taken from 
Hickes’ Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus (1705). Hickes offers 
ten lines from Piers Ploughman on the very page on which that Old English 
poem occurs. It is hardly credible that Johnson failed to look through them. 
With the help of inferences of this type Watkins extends our view of 
Dr. Johnson's literary horizon. 

He shows no less sound judgement when he is dealing with the second of 
his problems : Johnson's attitude towards the works of literature in question. 
He dismisses as cheap and uncritical the oft-adopted method of seizing upon 
one isolated remark of the tempestuous Doctor's and considering it as his 
final view, a monument of his wisdom or folly, and stresses the necessity of 
giving due regard to the emotional situation in which each saying was born. 
If this is done it becomes comparatively easy to discover which of Johnson's 
statements we have to discount, and which represent his true thought. Regard 
to the emotional context is only one of Watkins’ postulates: he also asks 
those who weigh Johnson's opinions to keep in mind three idiosyncracies 
which frequently coloured his literary judgments: “his dislike of imitations, 
his obstinate, persistence in a challenged opinion, and, most important of all, 
his detestation of exaggerated praise.” 

We mention some of the more outstanding results of Watkins’ investigation : 
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Johnson had a reading knowledge of Old and Middle English; but his 
acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon literature was confined to a few prose works 
and some scraps of poetry. He was better versed in the Middle English 
field, though he seems to have been unaware of the existence of the Pearl- 
poet's works. He cared for Chaucer's poetry very much indeed despite some 
ungracious remarks similar to that on the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and the Knight's 
Tale which is found in his Life of Dryden and was occasioned by the 
“hyperbolical commendation” bestowed upon these pieces by their modernizer. 
It is no cause for wonder that he disliked Chaucer's versification, since he 
was using Urry’s faulty text. Watkins devotes some space to a just appre- 
ciation of Johnson's attitude towards ballads. He was genuinely interested 
in old ballads, though he did not approve of making them the object of a 
cult — a weakness which some of his friends indulged in —, and he thoroughly 
detested the false simplicity of eighteenth century imitations of ballads. While 
he knew very little about the Scottish poets of the 15th century, he was 
familiar with the major and some of the minor prose writers and poets of 
the early Tudor period. A strange favourite, for example, was Tusser’s 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. The early history of the drama 
remained very much in the dark for him: a fact which is in keeping with his 
general lack of interest in drama as such. It cannot be said that he had a 
close knowledge of more than two Elizabethan playwrights, Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. Watkins omits consideration of his Shakespearian criticism, 
referring the reader to the Introduction to Sir Walter Raleigh's Johnson on 
Shakespeare and Professor Nichol Smith’s works Shakespeare in the 18th 
Century and Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare. Johnson's acquaint- 
ance with Elizabethan prose and non-dramatic poetry was far more intimate 
and catholic than that with the drama (except Shakespeare). Bacon on the 
one hand, Sidney and Spenser on the other, were his favourites. In spite of 
his strictures upon the diction of the Shepherd’s Calendar he considered Spen- 
ser the peer, at least, of the great French and Italian poets of the Renascence. 
There were few important gaps in his knowledge of the poetry of this age. 
It is probable that he never actually read Venus and Adonis and The Rape 
of Lucrece, and not even suspected the existence of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
since only Malone (1790) departed from the tradition begun by Heming and 
Condel and included the Sonnets in his edition. 

As Johnson accepted the poetical standards of Dryden and Pope he natur- 
ally was a rather severe critic of the Metaphysical School. Watkins, however, 
shows that he had a vivid sense of the greatness of Donne's genius, even 
while deprecating this poet’s love of laboured conceits. He preferred Donne’s 
songs to his religious poetry. Watkins stresses the fact that Johnson was 
more susceptible to the charms of lyric poetry than is generally supposed. 
Some sentences on his appreciation of the Cavalier poetry close the essay. 
It is followed by an appendix containing a list of sources used by Johnson for 
the Dictionary and ample illustrations of his manner of quoting — and 
misquoting. 


Princeton-Basel. R. STAMM. 
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The German Influence on the English Vocabulary. By CHARLES 
T. Carr. 61 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1934. 3/6 net. 


In the 42nd tract of the Society for Pure English Mr. C. T. Carr treats 
of the German influence on the English vocabulary. Aim and scope of the 
treatise are set out on page 35 of the introduction. ‘‘In this tract an attempt 
is made to assess the indebtedness of the English language to High German 
and as far as possible to relate the linguistic influence of German on English 
to the cultural relation between the two peoples.” 

The result of the author's attempt is embodied in an imposing array of 820 
words mainly taken from the Oxford English Dictionary. The list includes all 
the High German loan-words in the common English vocabulary which the 
author has been able to find, technical terms being taken from the 19th 
and 20th century only, and restricted to those that are likely to be of interest 
to the general reader. 

Even with such a carefully detailed programme it is difficult to see on what 
principles the selection has been carried out. We either adopt the author's 
wide view of the common English vocabulary and then many more words 
might have been included, or we reject it as too wide and then the list contains 
far too many. Nor do we believe that all the technical terms will be of interest 
to the general reader, if for no other reason because most of them will drive 
him to the dictionary, and general readers are notoriously averse to being 
driven to their dictionaries. With all the loan-words it is impossible to deal 
in detail, but it should be obvious to even a casual reader that many cannot in 
any practical sense be called English words and therefore cannot be said to 
have contributed to the English language. Surely a sportsman mentioning 
the name of a foreign fish in the columns of The Field or Country Life does 
not necessarily thereby make an addition to the English vocabulary. Thus 
huchen is not an English word, no more than schill or zingel; not one in a 
thousand Englishmen would understand them or be able to pronounce them. 
Incidentally, a huchen is a salmon rather than a trout, and a schill is not a pike 
but a pike-perch. And if schill is included, why not sander or zander? If 
anything, sander is the less unknown of the two, but both are German words 
unknown to Englishmen unless they have had experience with the rod in 
German waters or remember them from menus in German hotels. Again what 
to say to a nonce-adaptation like baummarten? Is this an English word ? 
I have drawn several large dictionaries for the animal and drawn them all 
blank; and on antecedent grounds it is difficult to believe that its name should 
have found a permanent place in the English vocabulary. For one thing it is 
known to naturalists and gamekeepers only, and for another a new name for 
it is utterly superfluous. The English appellation for it is pine-marten or 


fir-marten, or, among rustics, sweet marten in contradistinction to its offensive 


brother the polecat or foumart1. And how many Englishmen would under- 
stand the words sapsago and smearcase? The fact that they were at some 


time temporarily introduced into the American language (from Pennsylvania 


Dutch possibly) and may have been mentioned in an English article does not 


stamp them English words. 
If these were solitary instances it would be churlish to cavil, but there are 


far too many against which the same objection lies. 


1 j.e., foul marten. 
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It sometimes happens that certain words together with the notions and views 
for which they stand are introduced into English speech and thought, usally 
by admirers of German culture or by authors who at least have a spiricual 
pied-a-terre in the Fatherland. Such borrowings and loan-trans'ations do 
not invariably result in permanent acquisitions to the English stock of 
vocabulary. Matthew Arnold's philistines and philistinism and his A\bergiaube 
enjoyed a brief vogue in literary circles but they never felt quite at home on 
English soil. Nor do the thing-in-itself, the categorical imperative, Carlyle's 
furthersome or Scott's reimkennar take kindly to the English climate. It is 
true that post-war England extended a rather warmer welcome to psycho- 
analysis and its jargon; but whether its words and notions have come to 
stay and whether they are to be accounted assets or liabilities on the cultural 
balance-sheet of England cannot at present be said with any degree of 
certitude. The whole question of influential. relations between two highly 
civilized peoples is an extremely complicated one and cannot be dealt with 
by drawing up long lists of words and making desultory remarks on their 
lexicographical aspects. 

A word must be said about the scientific and technical nomenclature which 
figures largely in Mr. Carr's collection. With the exception of terms relating 
to mining and geology these words should have been rigidly excluded. They 
are almost international and appeal to a restricted class of people; they may 
or may not be contributions to science in general, they are not additions to the 
English vocabulary. The only distinctive contribution of German to English 
has been in the domain of geology and kindred sciences and in these the 
influence of the German nomenclature ‘has remained the most constant’, but 
in no case can it be said that “the importance of this influence on the general 
(my italics) cultural relations between Germany and England cannot be 
estimated too highly.” (p. 89). It can be and has been. 

In the concluding paragraphs the author qualifies the results of his research 
as follows: ‘“The influence of German on the ordinary vocabulary of English 
is not very considerable. Probably the number of German loan-words in 
ordinary English does not exceed 200.’’ This seems to point to a more sobez 
and more reasoned estimation of the influence in question and more in 
accordance with the views of a recent author on word-lore who in the course 
of a lecture to London teachers in the spring of last year asked: “Why is it 
that German has contributed so little to our vocabulary?” If the author had 
seen his way to cutting out about 600 words, he would have gained time and 
space to deal with the larger cultural aspects of the Anglo-German relations 
— a task for which one with so much material at call would seem to be 
particularly qualified — and earned the gratitude of at least one reader. 

As an etymologist Mr. Carr is not always convincing. If, with John 
Minsheu (fl. 1617), we divide etymologies into three classes ‘‘vera, verisimilia 
et ad placitum” we shall find all three classes duly represented in the author's 
pages. Etymologies like those of shirk and dowsing-rod should not have been 
given; they might have passed in the days of Horne Tooke, they will not 
go down with our hard-boiled generation. Nor are the etymologies of frush 
and stein likely to compel assent. If a derivation must be hazarded frush is 
either a dialectal form of thrush, or thrush has come under the influence of the 
initial sounds of frog, which is the name of that part of the horse’s hoof which 
is attacked by the disease. A plausible etymology of thrush will be found in 
O.E.D., but frush cannot have anything to do with German Frosch, the 
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corresponding German words for frog and [rush (thrush) being Strahl and 
Strahlfaule. For similar semasiological reasons stein cannot be derived fron: 
German sfein. OFLG. steinno (see OWED. sub voce stein) has been lost 
long since, neither in M.H.G. nor in modern German is there a trace to be 
found of it. The English word stein, as quoted in three nassages in-Oat De 
one by Mr. Churchill, the two others from newspapers, can be no other than 
the English dialectal or semi-dialectal sfecn, or sfean, or stein, the latter given 
as rare and obsolete by the Oxford English Dictionary. Probably the authors 
of the passages were uncertain about the spelling and believed they were 
creating the right atmosphere —- a mild form of tushery by using the 
er-spelling, or else they wrote sfein for no other reason than their uncertainty, 
much in the same way as T. E. Lawrence wrote steyning up a well (Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, p. 296) where O.E.D. would insist on steening up the well. 
The author of the stein-paragraph in the great dictionary has, I am afraid, been 
guilty of an etymology “ad placitum"’, and so has the author of the tract under 
review by adopting it. 

In conclusion let it not be thought from the above remarks that Mr. Carr's 
is a useless compilation. It is a full, if not exhaustive, list of words that have 
at any time found their way into the English language and as such it ought to 
be of real use to philologists. What I cannot bring myself to believe is that 
all these words have in any not too slender sense affected the English 
vocabulary. Here I do not see eye to eye with the author. 


Amsterdam. C. vAN SPAENDONCK. 


[A similar Tract on The Dutch Influence on the English Vocabulary, by 
G. N. Clark. was published by the S. P. E. in 1935 (12 pp., 1/6 net). Mr. 
Clark, basing himself on Bense's Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the 
English Vocabulary, distinguishes: 1. words belonging to the language in 
general (luck, etc.); 2. nautical words (skipper, etc.); 3. military words 
(beleaguer, etc.); 4. words belonging to economic life (hops, mart, etc.); 
5. colonial words (bushman); 6. words belonging to the domain of the fine 
arts (easel, etc.). 

For further details, and for a criticism of certain features of the Tract, see 
a review in the Beiblatt zur Anglia, February 1936. — R.W.Z.] 


Die englischen Nasalverben. Von Dr. JosepH Ratu. (Beitrage 
zur englischen Philologie herausgegeben von Max Forster, Heft 
XVII.) 128 pp. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1931. Geh. Mk. 8. 


In the study of English word formation much remains to be done. The 
present monograph deals with two problems of derivation. 

The shorter one concerns verbs that in the present tense, which was 
originally an aspect, have an inserted n. They go back to the primitive Aryan 
verbs with an enlarged present stem. In Latin we have vincere (vici), in 
Greek @utv (?aca). In English there are very few instances. So the 
author, in this first paper (Die germanischen Nasalpraesentien) extends his 


» 
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survey to all Germanic languages. tle distinguishes a group where the nasal 
element is between base and inflexional ending (fo mourn) and one where it 
is inserted in the base itself (fo stand). As the first example shows, the n, 
in mary cases, has, by analogy, been introduced into all tenses. Some fifty 
verbs ase then examined, and compared with their cognates in other Aryan 
languages. In an Appendix other similar suffixes are described. 

The second study, which has given the book its title, deals with the nasal 
suffix OE, -nian, ME. -nen, Mod.E. -en, which forms verbs from substantives, 
adjectives, or other verbs. There are other similar suffixes in English, e.g. 
OE -rian (to slumber) and OE -lian (to prattle) (cf. Appendix. p. 124); but 
the nasal one has the widest extension. The two problems which chiefly 
interest us are on the one hand the origin of the suffix and the conditions of 
its development, on the other its function. Both are dealt with, above all 
the first. 

As in other Germanic languages, OE -nian goes back to those verbs in -ian 
(second weak conjugation) which are derived from s.ems with a final n; e.g. 
feegnian = to rejoice < feegen = glad. This n came to be looked upon as 
the first sound of the suffix. — In ME -nian became -nen, and was a very 
prolific suffix. The great number of new verbs, mostly from adjectives, is 
partly due to the influence-of the Scandinavian verbs in -na. This explains 
the preference for nasal verbs in North Country dialects. It is one of the 
merits of this paper to have included a rich material from dialectal sources. — 
In the 12th and 13th centuries the infinitive ending -en (OE -ian) began to be 
dropped, and thus a great number of verbs were no longer distinguished from 
the corresponding substantives or adjectives. This marks the beginning of 
the free use of adjectives and especially of substantives, as verbs, which is so 
characteristic of Mod.E. At the same time it explains, and this might have 
been placed in stronger relief, the Modern English preference for adjectival 
nasal derivatives: the coinings of the Mod.E. period are chiefly from adjectives. 

This brings us to the problem of function. The substantival derivatives 
had, from the very start, not expressed a definite aspect: OE cocnian = to 
cook meant to exercise the functions of the cook (coc); OE witnian = to punish 
meant to inflict a punishment (wite); between OE drohtnian = to live, to stay 
and droht = way of living there was still another relation. The adjectival 
derivatives on the other hand had always expressed a definite aspect, in OE 
only a transitive one: to render fat, famous, etc. (causative), in ME. under 
Scandinavian influence, also ar intransitive one: to become fat, sharp, etc. 
(inchoative). Thus with substantival derivatives the nasal form, which was 
not supported by a whole series of verbs with an analogous function, was 
generally abandoned in favour of the variant without the ending. The suffix 
~en now formed many adjectival derivatives, mostly transitive ones. 

The gradual diminishing of the verbal derivatives is not astonishing, as the 
simple and the nasal verb had the same meaning. Dr. R. suggests an emotional 
function, namely intensification, and supports this statement with an OE 
quotation from Lamb. Ps. 34.16: Hie costodon vel costnodon me=temptaverunt 
me (p. 53). This is not improbable. Nearly all our living suffixes have an 
emotional as weil as an intellectual function, sometimes only an emotional one. 
The quotations from ME (p. 70) and Mod.E. (p. 94) however are less 
convincing. Then to profiteer is mentioned as a similar formation (p. 103). 
Yet it ought to be said that this verb derives its form and derogatory implication 
from the substantive profiteer; -eer is not a verbal suffix; we could not, e.g., 
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say to benefiteer. — It might be added that English, contrary to other languages, 
has become more and more reluctant to express a modification of aspect or 
emotional value of verbs by means of suffixes. Cf, German: lacheln, hiistein; 
French: toussoter; Ital.: piovigginare. English uses different words; to laugh, 
to smile, or other devices, as e.g. an unstressed adverb tagged on to the verb: 
It is ‘raining slightly. Where such suffixes still exist (to prattle) their 
connection with the simple verb is no longer felt. 

The monograph ends with a survey of the Mod.E. coinages and with an 
attempt to connect the dates of their first appearance with literary tendencies. 
They chiefly crop up in the epoch of Shakespeare, when language was freely 
handled. Very few are registered by the author as from the time of English 
classicism, but a great many from the days of Wordsworth and Byron. 

Since then, however, a further development has taken place, and is still 
taking place. The tendency to drop verbal and substantival derivatives goes 
on. Of the twenty-three Mod.E. substantival derivatives mentioned on p. 78 
seqq only three are still used: to frighten, to heighten, to lengthen, two of 
which are indirectly from adjectives. Some have lived on with a prefix: to 
enlighten, to enliven (p. 94); to dishearten might have been mentioned here. 
Of the ten verbal derivatives (p. 91 seq), all have disappeared. On the whole, 
substantival and verbal derivatives have only lived on if the basis has become 
obsolete (to happen), or if the basis is a noun from an adjective (to lengthen). 
In all other cases the verb has the form of the substantive: to root, to shape, 
to taste, to load, etc. 

Even the adjectival derivatives have become less frequent in Present-day 
English. We no longer say: to dampen, to quieten, to richen, to freshen, 
to biggen, etc. We prefer analytical forms: to grow old, rich, etc., or even 
use learned words like fo réjuvenate, to refrigerate. The still existing 
adjectival derivatives tend to be used only transitively: to fatten, to whiten, etc. 
Exceptions are: to thicken, to ripen. With some verbs the present participle 
alone is in current use: It is sickening. 

In short, -en is not to-day, as is stated by Dr. R. (p. 102) — also by 
Aronstein, Englische Wortkunde, p. 49, and by Jespersen, Growth and 
Structure (1930) p. 148 — a living suffix. A living suffix can form new 
derivatives; -ify is a living suffix. We say to Frenchify, not to Frenchen; 
to speechify, and even once-upon-a-timyfied (Jerome K. Jerome). ~ish is 
another very prolific suffix to-day. We say: oldish, youngish, latish, coldish, 
and even next-dayish; but we have abandoned: to olden, to colden, and we 
cannot form to youngen. 

With these reflexions we are already well on the way to a different angle 
from which to view a linguistic phenomenon. Since de Saussure and Bally 


we have learnt to distinguish diachronous and synchronous 


linguistics. This monograph is diachronous. By means of written sources 
from twelve centuries the nasal verbs are studied historically. A synchronous 
survey of the same subject would be very different. Forms like to drown, 
to dawn, to drain, where the nasal suffix is no longer syllabic, would of course 
be excluded: also to reckon, unless we took into account the spoken word 
only, and included verbs like to summon. A first group would comprise verbs 
that are not looked upon as derivatives by the average speaker : to listen, to 
happen, etc.; a second those whose elements are still recognized : to moisten, 
to widen, etc. To slacken, to lessen, would be treated as belonging to bookish 
style; sickening, and perhaps soon maddening, deadening, deafening, as isolated 
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forms, petrifactions as it were. Where two forms exist side by side we should 


compare their ranges of use, (to loosen = to make or become loose or looser; 
to loose = to make loose) and the style to which they belong ( maddening — 
colloquial English; madding — ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd” — = literary 


cliché from Gray's Elegy taken up by Thomas Hardy). 

But such reflexions would be the subject of another essay. They are sug- 
gested by the book under review without diminishing its value as a sound 
historical.survey of a hitherto only sporadically treated problem. 


Basel. Maria SCHUBIGER. 


Sozialismus und Religion. Konfessionssoziologische Untersuchung 
der Labour Party 1929—1931. Von Dr. Franz LinDEN. (Kolner 
Anglistische Arbeiten, ed. by H. Schéffler, Volume no.17.) 180 pp. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1932. 


The non-Marxian, independent and national character of English Socialism 
has always been pointed out by continental observers. In its thought and 
doctrine it continues the central line of the native rationalist tradition, and in 
its strong ethical bias it seems to have inherited the religious convictions of the 
older Radicals of the Anti-Slavery days. 

If further proof were needed to show that English Labour, far from marking 
any break with the past, in reality holds the same faith as the dissenting 
Whigs and their descendants, the Radicals, this study of the religious affinities 
of the official Labour Party and its leaders with Nonconformist feeling might 
be quoted as conclusive evidence. The strong religious element in the Labour 
Movement has always been matter of surprise to those who are unacquainted 
with its past!. The important part played by many Labour leaders in the 
work of their church as well as in such ethical movements as the Brotherhood 
and Labour Church Movements has given rise to the theory, that the leaders 
of the Labour Party owe part of their political training to work done for their 
church as lay-preachers or organisers. Dr. Linden has put this theory to the 
test of a personal interrogation of all the accessible Labour members of the 
period when Labour was still in office (1929—1931). The results i.e. the 
testimony of the vast majority of the M.P.s interviewed by the author, as well 
as the study of the relations of Labour and religion in earlier phases of the 
movement, bear out the truth of the statement that the activities of the churches, 
notably those of Nonconformist denomination, and among these especially the 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, have largely contributed to the training 
in mass leadership among the lower classes. In a restricted sense this applies 
to the other parties and churches as well, as the example of Lloyd George 
shows, who at one time of his career was a Baptist lay-preacher in North 
Wales. It has even been suggested that the machinery of the modern political 
parties has been moulded on the organisation of the Wesleyan movement. 

Interesting as these observations may be, they seem to grasp only half the 
truth. We are therefore glad to find that Dr. Linden does not confine himself 


1 Dr. Linden quotes the amusing example of a group of Continental Socialists, who to 


their utter amazement saw their chairman, the late Arthur Henderson, get up to say grace 
before some official dinner. 
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to the political aspect of the matter. For political training may after all be 
acquired outside the church and such things as mass-organisation and mass- 
psychology may also be learnt elsewhere, whereas the spiritual influence of 
the Free Churches on the Labour Movement as a whole is exclusively their 
own and claims our attention as much as those indirect benefits which some 
Socialists have derived from them. In their interviews and in the written 
statements quoted by the author, the Labour members lay far more stress on 
the importance of New Testament teaching for the awakening of their social 
conscience. Many of them attribute their political creed to the direct influence 
of Christian teaching. In reading their replies we realise what a powerful 
sense of mission and how much religious enthusiasm have been imparted to the 
Labour Movement and to its leaders through the activation of social and 
religious feeling by the much abused Revivalist movements and the churches 
that have sprung from them. 

The fifth chapter of Dr. Linden’s study, which contains the actual statements 
of the Labour members, is of course the most valuable part of the book, 
providing as it does documentary evidence which is no less impressive for being 
of our own day. Dr. Linden’s comment and the introductory chapters provide 
all the necessary information respecting the growth of the Labour Party and of 
the Free Churches. In the course of these, some light is thrown on other 
educational and philanthropic tendencies which Labour shares with Dissent. 

In Part II we note as particularly interesting two short studies of George 
Edwards and Keir Hardie. 

Dr. Linden shows full sympathy and understanding for the various 
movements, political and religious, which he passes in review, with which he 
combines an even more praiseworthy and perfect detachment. 


St. Gall. Max WILDI. 


A Critique of Modern English Prosody, 1880-1930. By PALLISTER 
Barkxas, M.A. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, LX XXII). 
100 pp. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1934. RM. 4. 


“Up to the present moment”, declared Professor Saintsbury in 1926, ‘‘no 
authoritative body of doctrine on the subject of English prosody can be said 
to exist”, and from Mr. Barkas’ analysis of the work done upon the subject 
up to date, this certainly seems the truth. As he admits, however, there are 
many works written with skill and insight, which throw light upon specific 
problems, and consequently “it seems to follow that what is now required is 
not another attempt to establish the satisfactory theory of modern English 
verse-structure, but rather a comparative and critical study of the theories 
already in existence.” That is the task that Mr. Barkas sets himself. 

Very wisely he devotes the whole of the preliminary chapter to a discussion 


of the precise significance to be attached to technical terms; and this is all 


the more necessary because some confusion seems to exist in the minds of 
prosodists themselves. An example is to be found in the terms stress and 
“accent”, frequently used as synonyms, some writers preferring one and 
some the other, while some use the two interchangeably. The word “stress”, 
Mr. Barkas contends, should be used “for a phonetic character of symbols, 
objectively present, and the word accent for a metrical character.” Again, 
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“vhythm should be defined as that easily identifiable upward-and-downward 
movement of the voice between weak and strong, light and heavy, the character 
of which need not in any way be pre-judged.”’ 

Having made his definitions clear, our author next goes on to treat his 
subject under the various heads of Non-Temporal Prosody, Temporal Prosody, 
The Isochronous Foot, The Isochronous Interval, The Quantitative Foot, The 
Quantitative Interval, and finally The Types of Versification. To put 
forward any original views upon these is not his object; nor is it, save in rare 
cases, to level criticism against those propounded by others, but rather to bring 
together the available material from all the principal sources, and so lay the 
foundations for a comparative study of the subject. Of course, the classics by 
Mayor, Bridges, Omond, Saintsbury, Sonnenschein and Lascelles Abercrombie 
are given prominent place, but rot to the exclusion of later works. The most 
recent and comprehensive book on the subject is probably Mrs. Enid Hamer’s 
The Metres of English Poetry, and with this Mr. Barkas deals at some length, 
recognising its importance. 

A vast amount of work must have gone to the making of this treatise, and 
both the beginner and the experienced prosodist will find it full of useful 
and suggestive information. The pity is that the scientific precision with 
which it is written seems to have induced a frigidity and lack of enthusiasm. 
The matter-of-fact coldness of the style and the consistent attempt to preserve 
an attitude of impartiality, make the reading of it something of a labour. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Brief Mention 


Neuenglisch o gesprochen wie u. Ein Beitrag zur englischen 
Lautgeschichte. Won Dr. HeLMur Zwerina. 84 pp. Weimar 
(Uschmann) und Leipzig (Mayer & Miller). 1930. 


The monograph is a survey of the origin and further development of one of the many 
discrepancies between English pronunciation and spelling, namely of the letter o being 
pronounced [A] in Monday, oven etc. Most of these words go back to ME, where they 
generally correspond to [i] (written u or o), occasionally to [a], [6], or [5] which in Early 
Mod.E. had become [i]. ‘This [i] was unrounded to [A] in the 17th century. Thus Mod.E. 
[4] for [o] has two sources: 

In most cases the pronunciation [A] is the regular development of OE 
and ME [wu] (love). The corresponding spelling would be u, as with up, cup. The spelling 
o is due to Anglo-Norman copyists. 

With a smaller group the spelling o (oo) is the regular development of OE 
and ME o, 00 (mother, blood). It was retained when this [6] in the 16th century became 
[a], then [ti], and eventually [4]. This group only belongs to the survey for outward 
reasons: its o is pronounced [A]. Historically it is related to the large group of words like 
foot, book etc., where the change [i] > [i] only took place in the 17th century, when it 
was too late for the further development into [A]. This group is not mentioned, probably 
because only [A] is taken into account. For the same reason words like wolf, wood, wool 
etc., which historically belong to the group love, are not dealt with. 

The paper would have gained in historical accuracy if modern [u] had not been excluded, 
and if the double origin of o = [A] had been treated more methodically. — M. Sch. 


[The Bibliography will be resumed in the next issue.] 


William Tiffin 
An 18th Century Phonetician 


Not many of the early commentators upon English pronuncia ion have 
escaped the notice of modern philologists. In fact, a vast expense of 
scholarship has been laid out upon many 17th and 18th century orthoepists 
who little deserve it. It is the more surprising, therefore, that nobody should 
have even mentioned William Tiffin as an 18th century phonetician. His 
name does not even appear in Kennedy's Bibliography of Writings upon the 
English Language, although he appears to me to be the best of the early 
phoneticians. 

The explanation of this neglect is simple. Tiffin’s discussion of English 
pronunciation was put forward, not as a treatise upon phonetics, but as part 
of a text-book of shorthand. He was the first man to devise a system of 
phonetic shorthand, and it was in connection with this pioneer work that he 
engaged upon an analysis of the pronunciation of English in his day. The 
system, which was published in 1751, is entitled: “A New Help and 
Improvement of the Art of Swift Writing ... With an APPENDIX, containing 
Characters and Instructions for the Use of a larger Sett of Vowels, in which 
a philosophical Exactness is farther pursu’d.” It met with no success, and the 
first edition was also the last. Its merits have been neglected by the historians 
of shorthand, and it has entirely escaped the notice of phoneticians. 

William Tiffin, born at Crimplesham in 1695, was the son of Roger Tiffin, 
who had long been settled in this Norfolk town. In 1713 he was admitted a 
sizar at Caius College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1716. Two years later 
he was ordained deacon, as curate of Wereham and Wretton in Norfolk. 
A little later he took up the Chaplainship of Wigston’s Hospital, Leicester, 
where he assisted in the theological writings of John Jackson, then Master 
of the Hospital. He died in 1759, and was buried in St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester. These few biographical facts are sufficient to account for the 
familiarity with the local dialects of Norfolk and Leicestershire which is 
displayed in Tiffin’s book. He also shows an acquaintance with the Northern 
dialects, which may, perhaps, be attributed to his connection with John Jackson. 
Jackson, a fairly important Nonconformist, was a Yorkshireman, born near 
Thirsk in the North Riding, and educated at Doncaster Grammar School. 


For the purposes of this paper, the chief interest of Tiffin’s book is in the 
Appendix “‘of English Vowels”. It begins with a discussion of the relationship 
between spelling and pronunciation, in the following terms: 


“In the common English Alphabet are no more than six Letters that are call'd 
Vowels, and two of these having in that Capacity one and the same Power, con- 
sequently the six Letters answer the Effect and Conveniency of but five Vowels. But 
if you attend to the Sounds of the English Language as they are utter d by the Voice, 
you may distinguish at least nine; provided you minde to distinguish them, not by the 
Spelling, but by your Ear: as 


1 2 3 4° 5 6 7 8 9 
Long. Arm Ale eat Eel all 0 ooze Herb. 
Short. Am Ell it of up good 
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These few Examples wou'd be sufficient, provided the Author and Lcarner do) but 
agree in the Pronunciation of them: but as that cannot be depended upon, some 
Observations are added upon Variety of Spelling and pronouncing, with more Examples 
of each Vowel, in which, if we shall happen to agree, it may reasonably be presumed, 
we understand one another right. 

“As the common Alphabet does not afford every one of these Vowels a Character, 
s0 neither is common Spelling so consistent as it might have been, in the Use of what 
it does afford: and so one that is much guided by it, will be apt to mistake one Vowel 
for another, a Vowel for a Diphthong, and the contrary. Thus, the first Vowel long 
in Arm, short in am, and the second long in Ale are all spelt with an a, but if you 
pronounce those Words right with Deliberation, the Vowel in Arm and am will be 
found to be the same, and that in Ale to be different enough. The second Vowel long 
in Ale, and short in Ell being spelt with different Letters may be fancy’d to be 
different Vowels, but if-you pronounce Ell clearly and with Deliberation, will be found 
to be the same except in Length only.” 


He then proceeds to discuss the difference between pure vowels and 
diphthongs, a discussion in which he tries to show the fallacy of orthoepists who 
regard certain pure vowels as diphthongs, simply because they are normally 
spelled with two vowel letters, viz., 


“A simple Vowel may be distinguish'd from a Diphthong by the Ear, by this Rule. 
The Sound of a single Vowel continu’s the same from first to last if drawn out never 
so long: therefore, if before you have done you hear yourself making a different Sound 
from what you begun with, then you have sounded at least a Diphthong, which takes 
two Sounds into one Breath, or perhaps a Triphthong which takes three. Thus the 
first Vowel in Heart, laugh; the second in great, Bear, head; the third in eat, sieve, 
Breech; the fourth in see, grief; the fifth in saw, fault, George, broad, Cough; the sixth 
in Road; and the eighth in too, you, being usually spelt with two Letters, commonly 
pass for Diphthongs; but if examin’d by the foregoing Rule will be found to be simple 
Vowels. In like manner, the common English Sound of i long and of uw long, will 
be found to be Diphthongs though not commonly so reputed.” 


On page 36 he gives a table of words which contain the nine vowels, and on 
pages 42 to 46 analyses the pronunciation of the nine vowels in a section 
entitled “Account of the Vowels in a Philosophical Manner.” I have combined 
these two sections in the following paragraphs. 

Tiffin's analysis is perhaps the most remarkable feature of his brief account 
of the contemporary pronunciation. It is almost identical with modern scien- 
tific analyses in its grouping and in the features of articulation which are 
selected for comment. The nine vowels are grouped as four front vowels 
and four back vowels, and the ninth is described as having attributes of both 
the back and front groups, that is, a central vowel. The component vowels 
of each of the back and front groups are then distinguished by noting the 
different heights of the boss of the tongue at the time of articulation. Tiffin 
also remarks upon the degree of labialisation, and differentiates short i in bit 
from the long vowel in see by the degree of tenseness as well as of height. 
I know no other phonetician working before the 19th century who was so 
scientific in his approach to the subject or who was so fully aware of the 
essential features of pronunciation. Moreover, in distinct contrast to his 
contemporaries, Walker and Elphinston, he was at all times impartial and 
open-minded. They were principally concerned with the standardisation of 
pronunciation and condemned forms which varied from what they considered 


correct. But Tiffin was objective and unprejudiced, as the following remarks 
which conclude his analysis suggest : 


“T do not pretend to affirm that each of these is the onely Way the respective 
Vowel can possibly be pronounced, nor am I quite sure there is no more Vowels in 
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our Language: however at least for the present these Nine may be regarded as so many 
Terms fix'd and measur'd out, by comparison with which we may make our Obser- 
vations if either Foreigners naturally subdivide them, or our own Countrymen, as they 
do sometimes through Bashfulness, sometimes Affectation, sometimes Doubt, between one 
Vowel and t'other, split the Difference.” 


The following is the complete analysis of the pronunciation of these nine vowels: 


“Vowels in the English Language are nine, and as Mr. Kirkby affirms (I believe 
rightly) no more. Each of these requires the Insides of the Speaker's Mouth to be 
form'd and figur'd, as near as I can judge, according to the several following 
Descriptions : 

“1. Lay the upper Side or Surface of the Tongue all the Way, level (or nearly so) 
to the under Lip with its Edges just high enough to lie against the upper Jaw-Teeth, 
unclose the Lips quite to the Corners of the Mouth; and in that Posture you may 
sound the vowel that is represented by the a in Bar, bad, Father, &c." Further 
examples on page 36 are: short, Baft, am, at, Ant; long, half, laugh, heart, Aunt. 

“2. Begin at the hinder Part to swell up the Ball of the Tongue as far forward as 
the hinder Part of the Bone of the Roof, and let its Edges feel the upper Jaw-Gums; 
and the Vowel sounded in that Figure will be that intended by the a in Ale, and by 
the E in Ell.’ Further examples on page 36 are: short, bett, let, head, health, breath; 
long, great, Ralph, aim, late. 

“3. Advance the Swelling of the Tongue about half Way forward under the Bone 
of the Roof, and let the Edges press the upper Jaw-Gums a little; and there you meet 
the Vowel spelt with ea in eaf; and as I think, that spelt with i in if.” Further examples 
on page 36 are: short, bit, sieve, breech; long, beat, sea. 

“4. Bring the Swelling as near as ever you can to the Roof of the Mouth and fore 
Gum, hold the Edges of the Tongue somewhat stiff against the upper Jaw-Gums; and 
so you may pronounce the fourth Vowel, as in See, seen, Eel, &c. Further examples 
on page 36 are: long, Beet, grief. . 

“N. In these four forenamed Vowels, the Lips were to be unclosed quite to the 
Corners of the Mouth, or very near; in the five following they must be closed a little, 
and to be sure, a little more than they shou'd be in the first four.” 

“5. Sink the upper Surface of the Tongue all the Way below the Level of the under 
Lip, as low as ever you do (supposeing you to be an Englishman) when you speak, 
and (the Mouth being closed a little at the Corners) the fifth Vowel will be sounded, 
as in all, saw, Saul, trott, &c."’ Further examples on p. 36 are: short, Bott, Sot, what, 
cough, long, Tongs; long, bought, War, fault, George, thought, broad, Sort. 

“6. Let the hinder Part of the Tongue rise a little, draw the Tip of it down inward, 
close the Lips about one third Part at each Corner, and form a roundish Hole in the 
remaining third Part in the middle, and this will give the Sound of the sixth Vowel, 
6, Toe, sole.” Further examples of this long vowel on page 36 are: Boat, Fort, comb, 
door, Toe, beau, Toad. 

“7, Advance the Rising or Swelling of the Tongue somewhat forwarder, let the Lips 
open again towards but not quite, nor quite so near to the Corners of the Mouth 
as in the first four Vowels, the Tip of the Tongue stand slopeing downward with some 
little hollow Space under it; and the Vowel so sounded, will be the seventh, as in up, 
but, curl, come &c.” Further examples on page 36 are: rub, rough, one, Son, Sun, 
Tongue. No long form of the vowel is recognised. 

“8. Do but advance the Lips forward from the fore-Gums, affecting the Form of a 
Spout, and you can’t miss sounding right the eighth Vowel in ooze, too, Shoe, shoot, 
&c."" Further examples on page 36 are: short, good; long, Boot, two, Tomb, Rome, 
Room, you. 

“9. The ninth Vowel being of small Concern in swift Writing is therefore the less 
necessary to be nicely describe'd; however, if the Learner is willing to give so much 
Attention, he may hit upon the true Pronunciation of it, by placing his Lips and Ball 
of his Tongue as for the first Vowel, and the Tip of his Tongue as for the seventh. 
Examples on page 36 are: Bird, Sir. 


a. 
wis 


x 


i ai celal eat 


. 


The principal criticism that we should make of this analysis is that it does 
not distinguish, except in length, between the short and long forms of vowels, 
although now, and probably in Tiffin’s time, too, there is a difference of height 
between the vowels in such pairs of words as what, bought, good, boot, etc. 
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The long form of a vowel is usually somewhat higher than the short form. 
Nor does Tiffin recognise the existence of the open front vowel [a], which 
forms the first part of the present Standard diphthong in my, sigh, wine, etc., 
or the open back unrounded vowel [a:] which we now use in heart, hard, path, 
etc. In these omissions, Tiffin agrees with the other orthoepists of his time. 

His first vowel is what we should now describe as an open unrounded vowel 
of between open and half-open height, that is, the present sound of short a, 
[e]. The second is a stage closer, probably [e] or [«]; the third is still 
closer, but not so close as French [i:] in mine and is probably of the same height 
as present-day short i in bit, fit, etc. The fourth vowel is clearly described as 
being closer and more tense than the third; probably it is the same vowel [i:] 
which we now use in see, tea, etc. The fifth is an open back vowel, slightly 
rounded, namely [>] as in present-day lot, hot, or the rather closer [9:] in hall, 
saw. The sixth is closer and more rounded, probably like the first part of the 
present-day diphthong [ou] in tone, loan, namely [o:]._ The description of 
the seventh admirably suits the present-day vowel [a]. Tiffin’s analysis 
of this vowel picks out the essential features of [A], that is, that it is of the 
same height as [o:] but more advanced and unrounded: this description alone 
shows the great superiority of Tiffin’s phonetic analyses to those of his 
contemporaries and predecessors, for even so good a phonetician as Cooper 
completely failed to describe this vowel. The eighth vowel (which is 
presumably a stage closer than the sixth and seventh, although Tiffin omits to 
mention the fact) is strongly rounded and is clearly the same vowel as our 
[a] in book, or boot. The ninth is not so scientifically described as the other 
vowels, which is not surprising since most of the other orthoepists of the 17th 
and 18th centuries ignore it as a distinct vowel and describe it as short u. 
Tiffin appears to me to describe a central vowel between [x] and [a], of 
the same height as those vowels. This description almost certainly is of the 
present-day neutral vowels [a] and [a:]. In connection with this vowel, Tiffin 
added a note (page 46) which clearly shows that it is our neutral vowel which 
he heard : 


“9. The ninth is a Vowel hardly ever heard but before an r accented; in which 
Situation the first is often pronounced instead of it; though the seventh in the same 
Situation is much more like it. There is a Vowel commonly pronounced very indis- 
tinctly between two Consonants, whereof the latter is a liquid, the Accent lying upon 
the next foregoing Vowel; as in Bottle, Schism, Button, Butter. Perhaps ‘tis the ninth, 
perhaps only the proper Vocality of the subsequent Liquid; make what you can of it; 
though if you make nothing of it, the Loss is but small.” 


Like the other 18th century orthoepists, Tiffin recognises only a difference 
of length between the vowels of words which now contain short a, [z], and 
words which now contain [a:], pat, part, hat, heart, etc. His contemporaries, 
Johnston (1764) and Elphinston (1765 etc.) make a similar identification of 
the quality of these two sounds. Walker, in his Dictionary (1791) apparently 
describes a more retracted vowel than [z], namely “‘the long sound of the 
middle or Italian a’, which value of a, he says, “is always found before r in 
monosyllables, as car, far, mar, &c., before the liquids Im, as in psalm, sometimes 
before /f, and lve, as calf, half, calve, halve, &c., and lastly before th in bath, 
path, and in the word father’. He also identifies the same vowel as the 
sound of au before n followed by a consonant, aunt, flaunt, haunt, jaundice, 
jaunt, etc., and also in laugh, draught. This agrees fairly well (except in 
some of the -aun- words) with our present-day pronunciation, as the middle 
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Italian a might very well be confused with our more retracted [q:]. But even 
Walker does not strictly differentiate between the quality of the short and 
long a, for he describes the vowel in fat, mat, marry, etc., as ‘the short sound 
of the middle or Italian a”. 

This identification of the long and short sounds of a is the basis, of course, 
of the commonly held view that our present back vowel in car, bath, etc., 
was not arrived at until the 19th century, and that the earlier form was [z:]. 
The difficulty of this view, as applied to Tiffin’s analysis, is that when he 
discusses the use of his No. 1 vowel in dialects, he describes consistently [z] 
and [z:] in dialects which now employ a lower or a back vowel. As it seems 
highly probable that these dialects used a back vowel in the 18th century, 
too, it appears to me that Tiffin is really using two values of his No. 1 vowel, 
one [x] and the other an open and more retracted vowel, either [a] or [a]. 
If this view is correct, it is possible, though not necessarily probable, that his 
pronunciation of the first vowel long in half, laugh, heart, aunt, was the same 
as ours. 

In his remarks upon the vowels, Tiffin states that this first vowel is “hardly 
ever essentially long except before an r; but in other Situations is pronounced 
long or short in the same Word, according to the Fashion of Places, or Humour 
of particular Persons.” The application of this generalisation is made, | think, 
in a paragraph in which Walker discusses the sound of long a, viz., “The 
hissing consonant s was likewise a sign of this sound of the a, whether doubled 
as in glass, grass, lass, &c., or accompanied by f, as in last, fast, vast, &c., but 
this pronunciation of a seems to have been for some years advancing to the 
short sound of this letter, as heard in hand, sand, grand, &c., and pronouncing 
the a in after, answer, basket, plant, mast, &c., as long as in half, calf, &c., 
borders very closely on vulgarity.” Similar remarks by Elphinston and other 
contemporaries suggest that there was much wavering in the quality of the 
vowel in these words. 

We still use, of course, the short sound of Tiffin’s second vowel in let, 
head, health, breath, etc., but instead of the long form [e:] which he observed 
in bate, great, Ralph, aim, late, we employ a diphthong [ei], in which the first 
element is rather closer than the [e] in let. The other 18th century pho- 
neticians also regard the long sound as a monophthong. Walker, asserting 

that the vowel in spade, trade, pain, gain, swear, pear, where &c., is identical, 

says “it exactly corresponds to the sound of the French e in the beginning 
of the words éfre and féte.” The use of a diphthong in such words is first 
noted by Batchelor in 1809. 

Tiffin’s distinction between the two sounds of [i:] in sea and see is most 
interesting. At the present time, the vowel derived from M.E. [e:] in sea, 
beat, etc., is precisely the same as that derived from M.E. [e:] in see, green, 
etc., namely [i:] a trifle more open than cardinal or French [i:]. It is highly 
unusual for any 18th century phonetician to make a distinction between the 
two groups of words: thus, Walker, in his Dictionary, gives his vowel e1 in 
‘both sets of words, and equates the vowel with French i in mitre, epitre. But 
Walker, in a note in paragraph 246, very strikingly corroborates Tiffin’s 
analysis. Describing the sound of EE, he says ‘‘this diphthong in all words 
except those that end in r, has a squeezed sound of long open e, formed by 
a closer application of the tongue to the roof of the mouth than in that vowel 
single, which is distinguishable to a nice ear, in the different sounds of the 
verbs, to flee and to meet and the nouns flea and meat. This has always 
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been my opinion: but, upon consulting some good speakers on the occasion, 
and in particular Mr. Garrick, who could find no difference in the sounds of 
these words, I am less confident in giving it to the public. At any rate, the 
difference is but very trifling, and I shall therefore consider ee as the equivalent 
to the long open e.” It is interesting that Cooper, in 1685, makes a similar 
distinction. He equates words which contained M.E, [e:] with short i in win, 
privilege, but describes words which contained M.E. [e:] as having a 
closer vowel, 

When three independent phoneticians recognise the same difference between 
two sounds, and analyse it in the same way, as a difference of height and 
tenseness, it seems highly probable that they were accurate in their 
observations. Tiffin, by equating his vowel No. 3 long in beat, sea, with 
the vowel in bit, sieve, breech, chooses examples which agree perfectly well 
with his analysis of the difference between see and sea, for the short vowel 
in bit, sieve, breech, was very probably in the 18th century, as now, slacker 
and considerably more open than the vowel in see, me, etc. Such a late 
distinction between the two forms of long e is most fascinating, for during 
many centuries the two sounds differed only by a nuance. 

Like the other 18th century orthoepists, Tiffin does not recognise any 
difference, except of length, between the vowels in not, naught, etc. Thus, 
Walker says ‘‘the long sound, to which the o in not and sot are short ones, is 
found under the diphthong au in naught, and the ou in sought: corresponding- 
exactly to the a in hall and ball.” He also says ‘the general sound of au 
and aw is that of the vowel in hall, ball’ and states that “broad, abroad, groat, 
sound as if they were written brawd, abrawd, grawt”. He also recognises 
this vowel in war, warm, warn, swallow, what etc., and agrees with Tiffin that 
it is used in such words as sort: ‘final or or or followed by a consonant’, he 
says, “is perfectly equivalent to the diphthong au; and for and former might, 
on account of sound only, be written faur, faurmer.’" He adds, however, that 
“there are many exceptions to this rule, as borne, corps, corse, force, forge, 
form, horde, porch, port, sport, &c., which have the first sound of this letter” 
that is, [o:], as in bone, alone. As corroboration of Walker's exceptions, it 
is interesting that Tiffin twice instances fort among words with his sixth 
vowel long, namely [o:]. 

In his Remarks upon Particular Vowels, Tiffin observes that “War, warm, 
what, are often sounded with the first’, that is [ze] long and short. I take 
this observation to apply to Accepted Pronunciation. Walker agrees that 
short a preceded by w was in some words often pronounced [ze], “quantity 
ought to be pronounced as if written kwontity and quality should rhyme with 
jollity; instead of which we frequently hear the w robbed of its rights in its 
proxy; and quality so pronounced as to rhyme with legality; while to rhyme 
quantity, according to this affected mode of pronouncing it, we must coin such 
words as plantity and consonantity.” 

In most of the words which Tiffin cites as containing his sixth vowel, [o:], 
we now sound a diphthong [ou]. Like Tiffin, however, Walker knew only 
a monophthongic pronunciation in these words: he gives the “long open sound 
of o” in boat, loaf, toad; comb; doe, foe, toe; fort, force, port; beau, bureau; 
door, floor, etc. 

In his Remarks upon Particular Vowels, Tiffin includes door, and poor 
among words containing this Sixth vowel, and states that “in many places 
Door, poor, are affected to be pronounced with the eighth”. The inference 
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to be drawn from this is that Tiffin thought that poor and door were in 
Standard English sounded with [o:]. Walker differs from this view of the 
accepted pronunciation of poor: he says it has the second value of o, namely 
[u:]. The pronunciation of [u:] in door, which Tiffin attributes to ‘many 
places” is localised by Walker to Ireland, where he says the natives pronounce 
door and floor with the “regular sound of oo”. 

There is nothing of special interest in Tiffin’s examples of words with the 
seventh vowel, for the words with o-spelling are original [u]-words, which 
in the normal way developed to [a]. 

Tiffin’s eighth vowel corresponds to Walker's third value of o, equivalent 
to the French sound of ou in mouvoir, pouvoir. Like Tiffin, Walker perceived 
only a difference of length between the long and short forms of this vowel. 
At the present time, of course, the short vowel is slightly more open and 
advanced than the long [u:]. Walker recognised the long vowel in boot, 
moon, room, soon; shoe, canoe; two, tomb, womb, prove; you, youth, your, 
group, soup, etc.; and also in two words which we now pronounce with 
[ou], Rome, behove. Tiffin also notes this old pronunciation of Rome. 

As previously noted, Tiffin is the first phonetician to attempt a scientific 
description of the central vowels [a] and [2:]. As this vowel is now the 
common sound of er, ir, ur in closed syllables, it is to be presumed that, 
although Tiffin’s only examples of the long sound of this vowel are bird, sir, 
he actually used the same sound in er and ur-words.! Johnston in his 
Pronouncing Dictionary (1764) recognised only one pronunciation in these 
groups, referring to er, ir, ur, in service, sermon, first, third, “which may also 
be sounded as if spelt survice’, etc. Although Walker tries to distinguish 
two pronunciations, when he affirms that i in bird, dirt. shirt, squirt has the 
sound of u, but that mirth, birth, firm have the sound of merth, berth, ferm, 
it is clear from many occasional spellings of the late 17th century, that only 
one sound was used for all three original groups, for those spellings use er, 
ir and ur indiscriminately. 

The similarity which Tiffin observed between the murmur vowel in button, 
butter, etc., and the vowel in bird, sir, is another signal mark of the acuteness 
of his observation, for the neutral vowel, [2], in the former words is almost 
identical with the long [2:] in the latter words, even in present-day speech. 

In his notes “Of Particular Diphthongs”, which are fully quoted later, Tiffin 
notes the existence of the following diphthongs in the contemporary accepted 
pronunciation. 

In “play, plain, &c.”, he suggests, a diphthong composed of his second and 
fourth vowels was used. After speaking of the Norfolk pronunciation in these 
words, he says they “are more agreeably pronounced with 2-4, or defectively 
with 2 only.” This diphthong is [ei], while the monophthong is [e:]. 
Although Cooper recognised the same diphthong in some words of this type, 
most 18th century phoneticians, such as Johnston, Elphinston and Walker, 
make no distinction between ai and long a, which they regard as being both 


-monophthongs. The distinction is preserved, however, not only by Cooper 


but also by several other 16th and 17th century orthoepists, and some modern 
students believe that M.E. ai preserved its diphthongic character throughout 
the modern period, and that long a only fell in with ai when it diphthongised. 


1 Although he analyses the seventh vowel [A] in cael — an analysis which, I believe, was 
prompted by the spelling. 
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It is possible, of course, that in regarding play, plain, as diphthongic and bate, 
late as monophthongic, Tiffin may have been influenced by the spelling; but 
one cannot help feeling that Tiffin was too acute an observer and too much 
on his guard against spelling to have been deceived in this way. 

The so-called “u long” in such words as due, few, is described by Tiffin 
as [iu]. ‘3-8 is the genuin English of u long.” Except that we should 
replace the first element by the semi-vowel [j], this suits with the modern 
group, and obviously represents the same sound. 

Tiffin gives a most unusual analysis of the diphthong in “Town, down, 
mount, our, proud, round, sound, pound, Cow, Sow, how, now, bough, bowe” 
which, he says, “are commonly pronounced with 2-8, but unpolitely if with too 
much of 2." Since Tiffin’s second and eighth vowels are [e] in bet, bate 
and [u] in good, shoe, this clearly means [eu]: It is difficult to believe that 
Tiffin is accurate in giving this as the accepted English diphthong. His 
predecessors and contemporaries either describe the diphthong as a combination 
of short u and long oo [au], as in Jones (1701) and Cooper (1685), or as a 
combination of the vowel in ball, hall and oo, [ou], as Walker. Tiffin’s 
diphthong suggests a fashionable pronunciation or a provincial one. The 
latter is the more likely, as the diphthong [eu] is commonly used in these words 
in the Midlands, and in the 18th century Norfolk dialect. 

The words know, low, bow, etc., Tiffin says, are “mostly sounded with 5-8, 
more agreeably with 6-8, or perhaps as by some, with 6 only.” This use of a 
diphthong for ow, but of a monophthong for long o (also used occasionally 
for ow) is analogous to Tiffin’s description of a diphthong for ai but a 
monophthong for long a. Most of the orthoepists describe ow in these words 
as a monophthong, but there is a view held by some students that M.E. [su] 
preserved its diphthongic nature throughout the Modern period and that long 
o fell in with it only when it became a diphthong. Tiffin’s “more agreeable” 
diphthong is [ou], the present-day sound in know, etc. It is to be presumed 
that the other diphthong [ou] was somewhat vulgar or dialectal. Walker 
recognises only [o:] in these words, that is, the pronunciation which Tiffin 
suggests was less popular than [ou]. 

His description of long i, in Christ, etc., is the same as that given by Cooper, 
Walker, and many other 17th and 18th century phoneticians. “Sounding first, 
7 as short as possible,”’ he states, “add to it in the same Breath 4 long, and 
that will prove the genuin English sound of i long.” This diphthong is [ai], 
and since [A] is so similar in tamber to the [a] which is the first element of 
the present-day Standard diphthong, it is highly probable that the description 
is of the same diphthong as we now use. 

Tiffin’s note on the pronunciation of oi, oy, is most interesting. ‘5-4 is a 
Diphthong commonly pronounced in Syllables spelt with oi, oy, which sounding 
somewhat broad is sometimes evaded by pronouncing 7-4; some Persons 
endeavour to make a diphthong of 6-4." There is no indication that any of 
these pronunciations is dialectal, and the passage corresponds interestingly, 
therefore, with the observations of many 17th century orthoepists. Those 
writers usually describe either [ui] or [Ai] in words where J or n follows oi, 
boil, broil, coin, point, etc.2, and [oi] in other words, choice, voice, void, etc. 
At the end of the 18th century. Walker describes the [ai] diphthong as vulgar, 


2 [ui] is the earlier of these two diphthongs, but was still used b Coo er (1685) i 
words, although he pronounced others with [ai] and the rest with [>i] % ae earn: 
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and in the 19th century novelists assign such spellings as bile, pison, jine, to 
vulgar characters. Tiffin’s third diphthong [oi] may be a spelling pronun~- 
ciation adopted by some speakers to replace [ai], which may then have been 
tending towards vulgarity. The first or “somewhat broad” diphthong is, of 
course, the one which has replaced the others in Standard speech. 


The foregoing remarks are the sum of Tiffin’s comments upon the Standard 
pronunciation of vowels and diphthongs. Except for the fact that they are 
the observations of a good phonetician, they do not materially add to the 
knowledge of the subject which has been gained from inferior observers, such 
as Elphinston and Walker. But the value of his work is greatly enhanced 
by the unusual attention which he pays to dialectal pronunciations. The 
contemporary and earlier orthoepists contented themselves with occasionally 
mentioning pronunciations which differed from the Standard speech which 
they advocated. They rarely mention any dialects except those of Ireland and 
Scotland and the vulgarism of London, and even then chiefly in order to abuse 
them. So far as I am aware, Tiffin was the only phonetician working prior 
to the 19th century who was interested in dialects for their own sake; and 
since he joined to this interest a modern scientific detachment, one can only 
regard him as unique in his age. A good example of his scientific objectivity 
is shown in the following passage concerning the difficulties of pronunciation: 

“The Cause of the greatest Difficulty lies in this, that the different Pronunciations 
of the same Word in different Parts of the Nation may cause what is meant of one 
Vowel or Diphthong by the Writer, to be understood of another by the Reader. 
Peruse therefore the foregoing Table, pronounce every Word of it as distinctly and 
clearly as you can; and make it your Business to observe whether you cou’d, of your 
Accord and without purposeing so to do, pronounce every Word in the same Column 
with the same Vowel, and all Words in different Columns with different: for if not, then 
the Author's Pronunciation and yours must be somewhat materially different; the Cause 
of which Difference you ought to know, and may probably discover in the following 
Remarks. But be pleas’d to understand, that when the Pronunciation of particular 
Counties, of Rustics, of the Polite, or illiterate is mention’d, it is not with Intention 
either to recommend or censure; but in Compliance with the Opinion of the Public; the 
Purpose and End of every Remark being to give the Reader Opportunity to discern 
the Description of his own Pronunciation and what Likeness or Unlikeness it bears to 
that intended by the Author in the several Monosyllables that compose that Table.” 

These notes upon dialects deal chiefly with the local pronunciations of 
Leicester, Norfolk and certain Northern counties, Nottingham and Yorkshire. 
The notes, which are given in the two sections entitled “Remarks upon 
particular Vowels” and “Of particular Diphthongs” were not intended to be 
in any way exhaustive, but were given merely to encourage the dialect-speaking 
shorthand student. Tiffin explains this intention as follows: “it may be proper 
for the Learners Incouragement to give some Account of 9 or 10 remarkable 
diphthongs, and to put him in the way of apprehending what is to be known 
and thought of the rest when he meets with them.’ One cannot but regret 
that so admirably equipped a phonetician as Tiffin should have limited himself 
in this way, but in view of the paucity of the information which we possess 
upon local dialects prior to the 19th century, we must be grateful for even 
this small mercy. 

In the following paragraphs, I have taken Tiffin’s notes on dialects, 
paragraph by paragraph and compared them with the present-day dialectal 
pronunciations recorded in Wright's English Dialect Grammar. I have 
used International Phonetic symbols instead of Wright's symbols. In 
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conclusion, I have summarised Tiffin’s information upon certain dialects, and 
upon standard. 


“Instead of the first Vowel the Northern Counties usually sound the fifth; and so 
do illiterate Persons in many other Parts.” 

This general note may refer to such pronunciations, noted by the E.D.G., as 
[o:] for ar in barley, cart, park, in Gloc., Worc., to the [o:r] in barley, darn 
used in Scotland, and to the [9:] pronounced in calf, half, salve, etc., in many 
Northern counties, Yorks., Lancs., Cheshire, Durham. As Tiffin does not 
limit his remark to either the short or the long form of the vowel, he may 
also be alluding to the use of [>] in many Northern counties (and elsewhere) 
in such words as man, pan, stamp, candle, hand, land, where short a occurs 
before a nasal consonant. 


“In laugh, half, the second is sounded long by many, for instance in Nottinghamshire, 
and in the first Syllable of Father (rustically) in Norfolk, in the first of Wafer in 
Leicestershire and elsewhere: these four Examples being ~ronounced each with three 
different Vowels in different Places, 1, 2, 5.” 


Half is still pronounced [he:f] in Notts, while [ho:f] is used in a good many 
Northern and Midland counties, Lancs, Yorks, Staffs, Rutland. The E.D.G. 
does not record any present-day dialectal pronunciation [le:f] for laugh, but 
[lo:f] is used in some Midland counties, Staffs, Warwick, Derby, etc. In 
Norfolk, father is in some places pronounced [fe:da(r)] but the vowels [z:] 
and [a:] are used in other parts of the county: the first pronunciation and also 
[feida(r)] occur also in a great many other dialects. The E.D.G. does not 
record the use of [9] in this word in any modern dialect. Water is still 
pronounced [we:ta(r)] in many West Midland areas, but for Leicester, the 
E.D.G. notes a short vowel [weta(r)]. An unrounded short vowel [a] is 
also used in this word in many Midland and Northern districts. 


“For the second Vowel the Northern are apt to sound the first, and sometimes the 
fifth. Great is pronounced by some in the Midland with the third, by others with the 
fourth long, and others with the third short. Head in the Midland with the third long 
or short, in Norfolk with the third, and more Northerly with the first short.” 


The E.D.G. does not agree with Tiffin on this point. It suggests that the 
Northern counties usually sound [ea] and sometimes [e:] or [ia] in such 
words as ale, bake, make, pail, tail, etc. It does, however, record the use of 
[z:] in a limited number of words, bathe, frame, grave, lane, mane, in.various 
Northern counties, Lancs, Yo: s, Durham, Cumberland, etc. Great is 
pronounced [gri:t] in many places in the North, Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorks, and in the Midlands, Cheshire, Staffs, Derby, Warwick, Shropshire. 
The short vowel [grit] is used in part of Staffs, Lincs, Norfolk and Suffolk. . 
The E.D.G. notes the use of [id] and [i:d] for head in Worcester, but in most 
of the other Midland counties it records [ed] or a diphthongal form [ied] or 
[jed]. In NE. Norfolk and Suffolk, [id] is now used, not [i:d]. Only one 
pronunciation [hed] is noted by the E.D.G., and that so far North (in the 
Shetlands) that it is probably not the one which Tiffin had in mind. 


“In Leicestershire, Bay, lay, may, Tail, &c. are commonly pronounced with the third 
Vowel, but more emphatically with the fourth.” 


In the notes on the fourth Vowel, Tiffin again mentions the use in Leicester- 
shire of [i:] in day, pay; while in the notes on diphthongs, he suggests that 
the same dialect used [i:] generally ‘‘in Syllables spelt with ai, ay.’ Words 
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of this type, day, hay, lay, may, pay, slag, tail, way, are still pronounced 
[di:] [hi:] [til], etc. in Leicestershire, and also in many other Midland 
counties, such as SE. Lancs, Cheshire, Staffs, Derby, Warwick. The E.D.G. 
also records the existence of a similar pronunciation of such words as frame, 
grave, late, mane, name, shake, tale, in most of these Midland counties. 


“For the third Vowel long the Northern (for instance Lancashire) frequently sound 
the second long; Leicestershire the same third Vowel, but short, as if for eat.” 


The principal sources of this Standard [i:] of Tiffin’s are O.E. ea and O.E. & 
(i-mutation of 4). In neither case does the E.D.G. agree with Tiffin as to 
the pronunciation of the English Northern counties. It gives either [i:] or 
[ia] as the general pronunciation of those counties in such words as cheap, 
dream, team; clean, deal, lead, etc. It does note the existence of [e:] or [ei] 
in a large part of Scotland, and occasionally in isolated parts of the English 
Northern counties (e.g. Nnw. Yorks); but most of the [e:] or [ei]-forms which 
it records in these words occur in the Midland and Southern counties. The 
form [it] eat, which Tiffin heard in Leicestershire is interesting. The E.D.G. 
records, in a number of dialects, a short vowel in such words as sheaf, cheap, 
heap, beam, bean, due to a late shortening of [i:]. This shortened vowel is 
very common in Scotland, but it also occurs in England in the South-West, 
and also in some Midland counties, Derby, Leicester, Staffs, Shropshire, 


Sth. Lancs. 


“For the third short the Northern often [use] the fourth long; as seek for sick.” 

The E.D.G. records [si:k] sick in parts of Scotland, and also in Northumber- 
land, Cumberland and Westmorland. Other similar pronunciations which 
may be thus referred to by Tiffin are [bri:tfiz] breeches in Lancs, Leicester, 
[biild] build in Northumberland, Durham, Yorks, Lincs., the long vowel [i:] 
used before [f] in dish, fish, etc., in Lancs and Nth. Derby, or the lengthened 
forms [li:v] live and [si:v] sieve in Scotland and the English Northern 
counties. Normally, however, the Northern dialects employ the same vowel 
in bit, fit, ship, etc., which is used in Standard English. 


“The fourth Vowel is the Sound of i long to most of our northern Counties; and 
so far as I know to all Europe except English Men.” 

When writing this, Tiffin probably had in mind the pronunciation of such 
words as might, night, sight, which had [ict] in M.E. and of bright, light, 
etc., which had [ect] in M.E. Such words are still pronounced with [i:] 
in Scotland and the English Northern counties, as far South as Derby and 
Staffs. In the great majority of words with long i, such as bite, drive, life, 
time, wife, which had [i:] in M.E., the Northern Counties, however, sound a 
diphthong similar to that used in Standard. Tiffin is guilty of confusion here, 
if he meant that the Northern counties pronounced every long i as [i:]. 


“For the fifth long the sixth is often sounded as in Syllables spelt with au or aw, by 
many in the North; and in broad, sort, &c. there and elsewhere. War, warm, what, 
are often sounded with the first; and the first Syllable of Water with the second. In 
some Midland Places, Cough, long, Tongs, are commonly pronounced with the seventh, 
and Tongue with the fifth.” 

The E.D.G. records the pronunciation of [o:] or [oa] in raw, straw, which 
contained eaw in O.E., and in claw, draw, gnaw, law, maw, saw, dawn, which 
contained aw or a3 in O.E., in many parts of Northumberland, Yorks, Lancs, 
Cumberland and Staffs. Broad, according to the E.D.G., is pronounced 
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[bro:d] or [bréad] in various parts of Northumberland, Yorks and Lancs, 
and in the South-Western counties, but these districts also use [bro:d] or 
[broad]. As regards the groups or and or followed by a consonant, in such 
words as sort, afford, board, hoard, morning, short, storm, etc., the E.D.G. 
notes the pronunciation of [o:r] in most of Scotland and of [o:] in afford 
in Staffs; corn in SE Yorks; ford in Sth. Durham, SE Yorks; horn, Snw and 
SE Yorks. In other words, the principal Northern form is [9:]. According 
to the E.D.G. the vowel [a] is used instead of Standard [9], derived from 
O.E. a or o before ng, in along, long, song, strong, thong, throng, 
tongs, wrong, in many scattered districts, but particularly in the 
Midlands. The dictionary, however, records a more widespread vowel, a 
which “acoustically resembles an o sound” in many parts of the Midlands, 
as: a in Sth. Yorks, Derby, Sth. and Mid. Lancs, Warwick, Leicester, Nth. 
Derby, Sth. Cheshire, West. Warwick, Flint, Notts, Worcs., Shropshire; in 
along, long, song, strong, thong, throng, tongs, wrong. The nearest 
approximation to the pronunciation of cough as [krf] noted by Tiffin is 
the form [kuf] recorded by the E.D.G. for part of the NE Midlands, m. 
Yorks, Sth. Staffs, Sth. Lincs. On the other hand, the similar word trough, 
which the grammar records as being pronounced [truf] in North and Sth. 
Staffs, Leicester, Sth. Northants, Warw., Nth. Shropshire, is also described 
as containing a in SW Lancs and NE Cheshire. As regards tongue, the 
E.D.G.’s note is pertinent, “u has become o in certain words nearly always 
before a nasal. In some cases this is doubtless due to the influence of the 
literary spelling.” This sound [9] is recorded in various scattered districts 
in cup, drunken, dumb, hunger, jump, some, son, sun, thunder, wonder. It 
is particularly common in tongue, and is used in this word in many Midland 
dialects, Lancs, Staffs, Rutland, Leicester, Northants, Warwick, Oxford, as 
well as in other dialects. 


“All, call, and some more such are sounded in the West with the first.” 


The E.D.G. records the use of [a:l] in all, call, fall, gall, small, wall, etc. in 
various South-Western dialects, Devon, Somerset and Dorset, as well as in 
the South-Eastern.and North-Western counties. A more front sound, [z:1]], 
is used in all, fall, call, gall, small in Gloucester, Wilts and part of Somerset. 
The Standard vowel [5:] is, however, also used in these counties. I am 
inclined to think that Tiffin meant the low-back vowel, despite the fact that 
the literal interpretation of his r- nark is a low front vowel. 


“To pronounce thought, brought, and the like with the fifth Vowel onely, seems to 
be a modern Fashion; there being some Persons in almost all Places that continue to 
pronounce such Words with a Diphthong compounded of the fifth and eighth.” 

The use of a diphthong [su] in brought, sought, thought, is noted by the 
E.D.G. in many parts of the Northern and North-Midland counties. 


“For the sixth long, People far North pronounce some the second, others the third; 

in Leicestershire sometimes the fifth, as in chose, but more frequently the seventh as in 

Rope, close. So the word Stone is variously pronounced with 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, i.e. Stane, 
Stean, Ston, Stone, Stun.” 

The principal source of Tiffin’s sixth vowel long, [o:], is O.E. [a:], boat, 

both, goat, loaf, road, rope, stone, etc. The E.D.G. records a general use of 

Tiffin’s second vowel [e:] in these words in Nth. and Mid. Scotland: this 

may be the region which Tiffin refers to as “far North”. In particular words, 
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however, the same [e:] is now used further South: broad in Nth. Northumber- 
land, NE and SE Yorks, Sth. Lancs; rope in Nth. Northumberland; ghost in 
SE Northumberland; most in SE Northumberland, Nth. Durham. The 
related diphthong [ea] is used in bone, broad, both, most, clothes in parts of 
Yorks, Cumberland, Durham and Northumberland. The pronunciation which 
Tiffin analyses as [i:] may be that now used in Sth. Scotland, Northumber- 
land, Durham, Cumberland and NE, E. and SE Yorks, namely [ia], a 
diphthong which is also used in alone, groan, stone, clothes, moan, bone in 
other parts of the same Northern counties. ‘Tiffin’s note upon the pronunci- 
ation of his fifth vowel [5] in chose, may refer to the use of [9] in broken, 
chosen, frozen, open, spoken, woven, recorded by the E.D.G. in many Northern 
and North Midland counties. The E.D.G. does not mention Leicester in 
connection with this pronunciation, but notes its use in many neighbouring 
counties, Derby, Staffs, Lincs, Notts, Cheshire, etc. The only Leicestershire 
pronunciations noted by the E.D.G. in this connection are [ou] [o] and [a] 
in open. Nor does the dictionary record the use of [4] in rope, close, in the 
present-day Leicester dialect, but gives [u:] in groan, soap, and [ua] in road. 
It records shortened forms with [a] in stone, both, loaf, however, in the 
counties of Lincs and Oxford. 


“In many Places, Door, poor, goe, smoke, &c. are affected to be pronounced with 
the eighth.” 


The E.D.G. notes the pronunciation of go as [gu:] in a large part of the 
Midlands and South-West. A diphthongal form with [ua] is used in the 
North Midlands, as far North as Sth. Yorks and Sth. Lancs. The same two 
sounds are also employed in the same districts in ago, toe and woe, which, 
like, go, contained O.E. 4. Tiffin uses smoke, I imagine, as a key-word for 
words which contained O.E. o in open accented syllables and which in present- 
day Standard contain [ou], coal, hope, yoke, broken, chosen, open, spoken, 
etc. The E.D.G. shows that a diphthong [ua] is used in these words in many 
parts of the Northern, Midland and South-Midland counties, and in the 
South-West; while [u:], too, is sounded in coal in E. Suffolk; foal in SW 
Northumberland; hole in NE Norfolk; hope in Leicester; nose in Sth. Staffs 
and E. Suffolk; chosen in Sth. Northumberland and Nth. Durham; smoke in 
Lancs. In poor, door, the E.D.G. records [pua], [dua] as the commonest 
pronunciation in the English counties. The same diphthong [ua] is also the 
most frequently used pronunciation in English dialects in floor, swore, moor, 
board and similar words, which contained MLE. 6r. It is possible that Tiffin’s 
use of “affected” may allude to the use of this diphthong in the Standard 
pronunciation, in which, however, [o:] was more commonly employed. 


“The Sound of the seventh, Mr. Kirkby says, is scarce known to the Inhabitants of 
the North, who always use the short Sound of the eighth Vowel instead of it. But Ihave 
often heard North Britons pronounce it, though not in its own Place; as stuff for stiff, 
Tuffin for my Name Tiffin; and more southerly furty for forty is sounded by the same 
Persons, who contrary-wise sound thorty for thirty.” 


The E.D.G. agrees with Tiffin in his remark upon the pronunciation of short 
i by the “North Britons”, that is, Scottish people. The grammar gives the 
general pronunciation of short i in West and Central Scotland as [a]; when 
it is preceded by w, in whistle, will, window, wish, etc., it is pronounced as [a] 
throughout Scotland; and the same vowel is used in various parts of that 
country, as well as the West and Centre, for short i in other positions. The 
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E.D.G. does not record [farti] forty, and it does not discuss thirty; but in 
third, thirteen, it notes [>]-forms in Yorks, Lincs and Northumberland. 


“For the eighth Vowel short the Vulgar in.some Parts of Norfolk (Lyn) pronounce 
the seventh short, for the eighth long the Diphthong_ (but commonly reputed single 
Vowel) u long; which Scottish Men often use for the eighth short. ; 

The vowel [a], which is very commonly used in English dialects instead of 
Standard [u] in words which contained O.E. 6 before stop consonants, is 
shown by the E.D.G. to be now used in Norfolk in hood, foot, soot. The 
Grammar suggests, however, that the same dialect uses [u] in took, look, book, 
good, stood and some other similar words. The so-called diphthong “u long 
is actually [ju:] as in use, duke, etc. The E.D.G. gives the normal development 
of O.E. 6 uninfluenced by neighbouring sounds, as generally Liy:] and some- 
times [y:] in NE Norfolk. This is probably.the sound to which Tiffin refers, 
since his vowel system does not include the rounded close front vowel [y]. 
In Scotland, this last vowel is commonly used as the vowel sound in such 
words as do, shoe, too, good, book, a pronunciation also described by Tiffin 
as the sound of long u. 

“A Diphthong compounded of the Vowels 1-4 is much used by my Countrymen in 
Norfolk, and very unpolitely, I confess, especially when with too much of 1, in Syllables 
spelt with ai, ay, as play, plain, &c: which are more agreeably pronounced with 2-4 or 
defectively with 2 only; in Leicestershire with 3 only, or emphatically with 4; and by 


some People, in some Words, as Faith, with 5 only, a Sound improperly call’d a 
Diphthong.” 


The E.D.G. records the use of [zi] in NE. Norfolk only in plain, which is 
also pronounced [plein]. The only Norfolk pronunciation it recognises of play 
is [plei]. The diphthong [qi] is the principal pronunciation of the Eastern 
counties in words which contained M.E. ai, ei, a pronunciation not dissimilar 
to that used in present-day London Cockney. Among the Norfolk forms noted 
by Wright are: [dai] day, [maid] maid, [hai] hay, [nail] nail, [sai] say, 
[wai] way. On the other hand, Norfolk pronunciations with [ei] are noted 
in brain, hail, pail, snail. One cannot help thinking that in this case, Tiffin 
does not mean his first vowel to be precisely [2]. I think he sometimes used 
it to indicate a more retracted vowel, and that the Norfolk diphthong 1-4 is 
really the same diphthong as that recorded by the E.D.G. -His suggestion 
that the people of Norfolk sometimes used too much of the first element of 
the diphthong probably refers to these pronunciations noted by the E.D.G., 
[ma:] may in SE Norfolk and E, Suffolk, [pz:] pay in NE Norfolk, [pa:] 
pay in E. Suffolk, [sa:] in Norfolk and E. Suffolk, [slz:] slay in NE Norfolk, 
[wa:] way, in Sth. Norfolk. The Leicestershire pronunciation of ai, ay as 
[i:] in day, hay, may, way, etc., has already been discussed. The E.D.G. 
does not record, however, any pronunciation resembling [5] or [9:] in words 
which in M.E. contained ai, ei: the remark may possibly refer to inflected 
forms, derived from such plurals as O.E. dajas. 


“A Diphthong compounded of 1-8 is pronounced in raw, &c. but only by some in 
Suffolk that I know of; which are more agreeably pronounced with 5 only.” 

The E.D.G, records no Suffolk pronunciation resembling this diphthong [zu]. 
In words which contained O.E. aw, a3 or @a, [9:] is the normal Suffolk 
pronunciation in drawn, law, saw, awl, dawn, although an unrounded vowel 
[a:] is occasionally used, as in law. The only diphthong in these words noted 
by the Grammar is du in raw, thaw, the first element being unrounded and 
resembling short o. 


Vo ee ee 


a ena adil hola AEM 
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tne word You 1s by some in Norfolk pronounced with this Diphthong 1-8, by 

others not much better with 2-8. Politer Persons affect to do it with 3-8, or with & 

only, and generally speaking fewer Diphthongs occur in polite Pronunciation than rustic,” 

The word you is pronounced [jou] in parts of Lancs, Northumberland and 

and Lincs; [jeu] occurs in E. Suffolk and Essex; and [jau] in Norfolk and 

Suffolk, as well as in other parts of the country. Although Tiffin’s diphthong 

1-8 represents [zu], it is possible that it is the third of these diphthongs to 
which he refers. 


“3-8 is the genuin English of u long, which some Persons not able to hit upon 
pronounce 8 only, and others add too much of it. There are some in Norfolk (Lyn) 
that use this Diphthong instead of 8, as in Spoon, &c.” 
The E.D.G. shows that the pronunciation of NE Norfolk in words which 
contained O.E. 6 is [y:] or [iy], as in bloom, cool, soon, spoon, moon, school, 
tooth, too, do. 


“Town, down, mount, our, hour, proud. round, sound, pound, Cow, Sow, how, now, 
hough, bowe, i.e. bend the Body, are commonly pronounced with 2-8, but unpolitely if 
with too much of 2; northerly with 8 only.” 

In words which contained M.E. @, as in the words listed by Tiffin, the vowel 
[u:] is retained in Scotland, and also in Northumberland, Durham, Westmor- 
land, Yorks and Nth. Lincs. The diphthong [eu] in the same words is still 
largely used in the South Midlands, Eastern and Southern counties, together 
with [au]: it is difficult to say, however, whether Tiffin means this as the 
Standard pronunciation or a dialect pronunciation. 


“Know, low, Bow, i.e. the Instrument are mostly sounded with 5-8, more agreeably 
with 6-8, or perhaps as by some with 6 only.” 
In words which contained O.E. aw, such as blow, know, low, mow, slow, 
snow, sow, throw, the diphthong [su] is still largely employed in the Northern 
and Midland counties, which also sometimes use [5:] in the same words. As 
Tiffin describes the diphthong [ou] as ‘‘more agreeable’ it may be that he 
meant [su] to describe a provincial pronunciation. 


“Sounding first, 7 as short as possible, add to it in the same Breath 4 long, and 
that will prove the genuin English Sound of i long, which among us commonly passes 
for a simple Vowel. All Foreigners pronounce that Letter with the simple Vowel 4, 
and they that pronounce this Diphthong write it with other Letters. Many of our 
own Nation instead of this Diphthong pronounce 1-4, others 5-4, and North Countrymen 

as Foreigners do, 4 only; as, for Christ, Chraist, Chroist, Chreest.” 
The diphthong 1-4, [zi] seems to be the pronunciation which the E.D.G. 
describes as ai “common in the Midland dialects in such words as find, child 
and night: the first element is rather more front than the first element of the 
Standard diphthong.” The Grammar also shows that the dialects of the 
Midlands and Eastern and Southern counties largely use [oi] in words which 


contained O.E. i. 


“5.4 is a Diphthong commonly pronounced in Syllables spelt with oi, oy. which 
sounding somewhat broad is sometimes evaded by pronouncing 7-4; some Persons 
endeavour to make a Diphthong of 6-4.” , : 

The E.D.G. does not record the use of [oi] in boil, choice, coin, join, spoil, etc., 
but the diphthongs [ai], [oi] and [ai] are used in such words throughout 
the country. I feel, however, that in this passage Tiffin is referring to the 
contemporary Standard pronunciation rather than to dialect. 
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This is the sum total of Tiffin’s notes on vowels. They add considerably 
to our information upon 18th century pronunciation, especially of dialects. 
It is perhaps churlish, therefore, to complain that he did not give more, but 
the regret is inevitable, particularly when he concludes with such a note as: 


“Many more Varieties of Pronunciation might be useful to mention by one whose 
Residencies or Journies qualify him to do it: and ‘tis recommended to the Reader to be 
trying what he can do that Way himself: but ‘tis hoped these Observations will be 
enough for the present to prevent him from being imposed upon by any irregular 
Pronunciation of mine, which I am not conscious of; and do intreat him to be as 
cautious, that his own do not mislead him to misapply the foregoing Remarks or 
Examples.” 


Tiffin does not discuss the pronunciation of consonants phonetically, but in 
connection with his shorthand symbols for consonants he makes a few remarks 
that have some interest, viz.: 


“Words that in common Spelling are begun with wh ar in universal Pronunciation, 
if the h be pronounc’d at all, begun with hw.” 
In this remark, Tiffin nicely steers between the voiced and voiceless pronun- 
ciations of wh. The most eminent of the late 18th century phoneticians, 
Elphinston and Walker, both noted the use of the voiced [w] in London, 
and agreed in condemning it as vulgar, although there can be little doubt 
that it was used, as now, by many good speakers in the South. 


“Words also that are commonly spelt beginning with kn, are generally pronounced 
as with hn, though sometimes with n only.” 

This note on the pronunciation of initial kn is extremely interesting. A few 
17th century orthoepists recognised some difference between n and initial kn. 
Thus, Daines (1640) directed his readers to ‘Pronounce kn as the Latins do 
their Cn, a little in the nose or upper palate’. Since the usual method of 
transcribing voiceless w was to write hw, it seems clear that Tiffin’s identific- 
ation of initial kn with hn can only mean that he heard a voiceless n as the 
sound of kn in such words as know, knave, knight, etc. The pronunciation 
may have been provincial at this time. The voiceless consonant is still used 
in some dialects, particularly in the Lake District. 


“In the Termination tion remember to use not fe, but sha. Sha is not the united 
Powers of s and h; it is a simple Consonant different from both.” 

“W tho’ call'd a Consonant is “orm'd by the same Motion of the Lips as the Vowel 
in shoot; and if the Sound were continue in the same Position for a sensible Length 
of Time, it wou'd actually be that same Vowel.” 

“Y Consonant also bears the same Respect to the long Vowel in Sheet; only if any 
difference be besides Length, it is. that y makes the Passage somewhat straiter with 
the Ball of the Tongue; as may be perceiv'd in speaking the Word yield or yeeld, if 
you can; for there are many that perpetually pronounce it eeld or Eeeld.” 


* *% 


The nature of Tiffin's Appendix and the note-like character of his various 
observations upon dialects has necessarily made this discussion of his remarks 
rather unsystematic. It is best, therefore, that this paper should conclude with 
a brief summary from a historical point of view of his analysis of Standard 
pronunciation, and with a table of the dialect characteristics of Leicester, 
Norfolk, and Northern English so far as he discusses them, 


DUR ON 


— 
. 


. 


Present-day 


half, calf. etc. 
[ee :] or [>:] instead of Standard [e:]. 


Middle English 


\ 
| 


@aeOr 
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Standard Pronunciation 


e: 


€: 


(my fot iy 3S lal? Coley) 


r 

Gets, fth 

> 

a, preceded 
by a labial 
consonant. 

au, Du 

al 


or 


ar preceded 
by a labial 
consonant. 

o: before stop 

consonants. 

oO: 

u 

er, ir, ur 

a: 

ai, ei 


CBOE RUE Re nm jk 


VoOoVUvYVUY 


Tiffin 


: (close, tense), 


see, eel, beet, grief. 


: (less close, slack), 


beat, sea, eat. 
bet, let. 
head, breath. 
bit. 

sieve, breech. 
bat, am, at. 


: bar, heart. 
: half, laugh, father. 


Bott, sot, long. 
what. 


: thought, fault, saw, etc. 
: all. 

: sort, George. 

: fort. 

: War. 


good. 


: boot, room, Rome. 


rub, rough, Sun. 


: bird, sir. 

: late, Ralph. 

: aim, or ei, play, plain. 
: Boat, comb, Toe. 

: soul. 


Christ. 
(?) 


>i, Oi. 


Northern Dialect 


[>] or [>:] instead of Standard [z] or [z:], man, stamp, land, etc. ; 


[e :] instead of Standard [i:] in eat, beam, dream, etc. 
[i:] instead of Standard [i] in sick, etc. 
[i:] instead of Standard [ai] in bright, light, etc. 

[o:] instead of Standard [>:] in drawn, gnaw, law, saw, etc.; and also 
in broad, sort, etc. 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 
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7. [e:] or [i:] instead of Standard [o:] in boat, both, goat, etc. in the 
“far North”. - 

8. [4] for Standard [i], in stiff etc., among “North Britons”. - 

9. [ju:], that is, probably [i:], for Standard [u:] among “Scottish men”. 

10. [u:] in town, down, mount, our, round, etc. 


Midland Dialects 
(a) Leicester 


[e:] in water. 

[i:] instead of Standard [e:] in bay, lay, way; tail, day, pay, etc. 
[i] instead of Standard [i:] in eat, beam, dream, etc. 

[>:] in chose, etc. 

[a] in Rope, close, ete. 


(b) General 

[e:] in laugh, half, in Notts. 

{i:] or [i] in great; [i] in head. 

[a] instead of Standard [3] in cough, long, Tongs. 
[>] in Tongue. 


Ss NS 


we NS 


Norfolk Dialect, etc. 


[e:] instead of Standard [z:] in father. 

[i] in head. 

[a] instead of Standard [u], good, etc. 

[iu], that is, probably [ii:], in spoon, etc. 

[zi] (possibly [ai]) and [z:] in play, plain, etc. 
[zu] in raw (Suffolk); in you (Norfolk). 


Sy tS 


London. WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 


Corrigendum 


April number, page 66, line 22 from top, for fareden read feredon; ib., 
line 15 from below, for Bedacon read Badecan. 
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The Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth 
Century ” 


When you have studied literature long enough you will find that in spite 
of its vastness it is a one-sided affair. It distorts attitudes and forces them 
upon the reader as representative of a whole age, when they are only represent- 
ative of a minority living in that age. A corrective is necessary. We find it 
in the neighbouring fields of architecture, painting, gardening, music. Having 
gone there for enlightenment we may compare notes: the story of life as told 
by literature with the stories of life as told by the Fine Arts. For no other 
century is this corrective more needful than for the so-called age of Enlighten- 
ment. Let us therefore reconsider the situation. 

The 17th century was the age of Literary Baroque.2 It opens 
with John Donne, who in his concetti and metaphysical wit displays 
the vices of the Baroque, but who, at the same time, in his sermons and some 
of his sonnets betrays the Baroque fear of death and the terrors of the last 
judgment, expressed in the heavy movements of his rhetoric. The literary 
Baroque of the age is centred in Milton with his tortured prose convolutions 
and anti-rectilinear verse patterns, the massiveness and immensity of his 
cosmic drama. 

The century ends, on the one hand, with the works of a clergyman, 
Thomas Burnett, whose Theory of the Earth (1684) both in its Latin 
and in its English version is an exhibition of all the possibilities of literary 
Baroque — and on the other with Dryden, who in his heroic tragedies 
submitted to the Baroque fashion of the day as carried on by poetasters such 
as Crowne and Settle, and, in the end, shook off the vices of Baroque in 
All for Love, to please himself in classicism. 

Now let us, instead of going on with the story of literature, consult the 
Fine Arts. What kind of evolution of forms do they reveal in the 17th 
and 18th centuries? We will first go to Architecture, that form of 
art which is most intimately bound up with life. 

In Italy we find, from 1550 to 1750, Baroque right through, followed 
by classicism. 

In France the evolution is as follows. In the 17th century an academic 
absolutist classicism prevails in keeping with the absolutism of the sun-king, 
with an undercurrent of Baroque and native realism underneath. This 
classicism in harness is broken up, in the first half of the 18th century, into 
a smiling Rococo, followed — in the second part of the century — by a severe 
classicist revival — Louis Seize and “Empire’’.3 

Spain was fifty years behind the development of things in Italy. As 
Italy was passing over from Renaissance to Baroque Spain began to adapt most 
energetically Italian High Renaissance forms to her own political and 


ecclesiastical ideals. Juan de Herrera (1530—1570) created the ponderous 


typically Spanish Herrera style. But then the 17th century saw the rise of 


1 The following articles are an abstract of a course of lectures given at Westfield College, 
University of London, in March 1936. 

2 I refer the reader to the comprehensive and painstaking study of Paul Meissner, Die 
geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen des englischen Literaturbarocks, Miinchen 1934. 

3 All this is well brought out in Karl Woermann, Geschichte der Kunst, V, 145 etc. (1920.) 
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a panterly’ 4 Baroque which in José Churriguera (1650—1723) and _ his 
followers ran off into a colossal, half gothicised, half mexicanised and 
peruvianised exuberance, beside which even Bernini's expressionism seemed 
tame.) It required the powerful efforts of the 18th century to overcome this 
proud Spanish Barogue and to fit it under the Bourbon Kings, first into the 
guieter lines of a Vitruvian Baroque and then of Spanish Herreresque 
classicism. 

In Belgium a half Gothic, half Baroque Renaissance style had taken 
shape in the 17th century, which in the following age assumed the forms of 
a tyzically Belgian Baroque style, growing heavier and more monumental 
as the years went on. In the new century it grew tame and about 1750 
succumbed to the classicism universally accepted in Europe. 

In Holland the architecture of the 17th century was up to 1670 a classic 
Palladianism, strongly modified by native elements, which, after that date, 
had to sustain the inroads of an obtrusively loud Baroque. The antagonism 
gave way, in the age of Enlightenment, to an uninteresting French compromise. 

Germany is similar to Spain in experiencing the Italian phases at least 
half a century later than Italy. The evolutionary lines are clearly marked: 
Late Renaissance 1550—1618, Early Baroque 1618—1680, High Baroque 
1680—1730, Rococo 1730—1760 — and then, of course, strict Classicism. 
But in the heyday of Baroque there were undercurrents of Gothicism and 
Classicism. Germany resembles Spain and Portugal in another respect. It was 
carried away by a Baroque intoxication which we do not find anywhere else. 

Let us sum up. Roughly speaking, we find, everywhere, Renaissance and 
then Baroque and then Classicism and — in France and Germany — adverse 
undercurrents. In other respects, the phases do not always correspond in 
the various countries. 

Now what about England? England is in a unique position. What 
was an undercurrent in Germany was here the main current and what appeared 
there as the main current was here an undercurrent. In other words: there 
runs in England a straight uninterrupted line of classicism in 
architecture beginning with Inigo Jones in the days of Charles I (1625) 
and going right through the 17th and the 18th century. About, let us say, 
1770 this English classicism passed through a process of over-classicalisation 
which coincided with the classical phase on the Continent. So we can hardly 
speak of a Classic Revival in England where it was simply the old dominant 
classicism stiffening into correctness and dying in the early days of the 
Victorian age of its own coldness. 

But this is not all. There runs parallel to that two-centuries-long main 
line a much shorter but distinct side line: the Baroque, manifesting itself 
in the 17th century in erratic outbursts and then, at the beginning of the 
18th century, in full display. During the super-Palladian phase (1714—1760) 
we find it hiding itself in interior decoration and, between 1740 and 1760, 
showing its smiling head as English Rococo (about which more below). 
Then it vanishes. In the meanwhile a new style had been preparing, dynamic 


: This word has been invented by Mrs. M. Hottinger-Mackie in her translation of H. 
Wélfflin's Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe (Bell and Co) to express W’s “malerisch’, 
which would have been inadequately rendered by “picturesque”. 

5 The reader will get an insight into the gorgeousness of Spanish Baroque architecture 


when turning over the pages of Sacheverell Sitwell’s beautifully illustr. j 
Baroque Art, Duckworth, 1931. s beautifully illustrated book on Spanish 


— 
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like the Baroque, the Neo-Gothic, which we now find running along 
by the side of the pedantic English classicism of the late 18th century. 

Having traced the broad lines of the movements in English architecture, let 
us look at them individually. 


Classicism in Architecture 


The study of the Fine Arts in England is still in its teens. Ye. its results 
are rich. They reveal the vastness and complexity of the subject. So we 
need not be surprised at the length of the story of English architecture in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Let us reduce it to simple lines. To begin with we 
would stress the fact that the classic English pattern was first designed by 
Inigo Jones and maintained with modifications through two centuries. 
Let the reader turn to the Whitehall Banqueting Hall and admire the 
simplicity of its lines. Although a slight unifying stress is thrown on its 
middle front, all the component parts retain, in true Renaissance fashion, 
their independence. Each window is a world in itself. Now let the reader 
turn from this beautiful rectangle, expressive of classical dignity and reticence, 
to Coleshill House in Berkshire, where he will find the classic simplicity 
of the Banqueting Hall translated into terms of the English country seat. 
Coleshill House, which shows the traces of Jones’ influence, is even more 
than the Banqueting Hall an example of classic simplicity.6 The cornice 
and the string courses run in uninterrupted lines along the four walls of the 
building, marking off against each other the roof and the various storeys 
as things in themselves. Even the chimney stacks enter beautifully into the 
comprehensive harmony of walls, windows, corners and lines. The interior 
decoration is in keeping with this quietly toned English Palladianism. We 
note the noble lines of the draped female head repeating itself with its finely 
curved swags as a serial motive along the staircase side — and the ceiling 
of the saloon, where the lusciousness of the floral festoons reminds us of 
Grinling Gibbons’ slightly Baroque patterns. 

After these two representative types let the reader have a look at Inigo 
Jones’ designs of two houses reproduced by J. A. Gotch in his book on Jones.7 
With their pedimented and half pillared frontage they represent a more 
sumptuous type which we find over and over again in the course of the 18th 
century. The famous Senate House of Cambridge University by James 
Gibbs is one of its proudest representatives. Take that Senate House, enlarge 
it and imagine it within an extensive park and you have a Georgian country 
seat such as Thame Park, built about 1740 by Francis Smith of Warwick. 

From 1716 to 1760 is the period of Super-~Palladianism in England. 
The Thame Park type of building would be considered too simple. Architects 
would insist on gigantic pilasters running up two storeys and uniting them in 
one movement. This is the grand palatial style familiarised by such places 
as Chatsworth in Derbyshire (begun in the 17th century) and Stone- 
leigh Abbey in Warwickshire. This was going beyond Inigo Jones, as 
it was going beyond him when the entrance front was encumbered with huge 


6 The reader will find a wealth of illustrations in the compendious work of H. A. Tipping, 


English Homes, Country Life, 8 volumes so far, a ninth is due now. A convenient book for 
looking up facts is Banister Fletcher, A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method, 
Batsford Ltd., which has run through many editions. 

7 J. A. Gotch, Inigo Jones, 1928. 
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porticoes to which — as in Moore Park — imposing correspondencies in the 
shape of flanking pavilions and colonnades were added. And it was a running 
away from Jones into Palladian mania when Lord Burling ton, the 
palladianised “Architect Earl’, transplanted with certain modifications 
Palladio’s fourfold-porticoed Rot unda to English soil, and when an English 
country squire in 1723 ordered an exact replica of the same Rotunda to be 
constructed near Maidstone in Kent! Mereworth Castle. 

We are told that about 1760 a revolution in English architecture was 
effected by the brothers Adam, who broke away from Palladianism and 
combined the results of the latest researches of Greek and Roman antiquity 
with a revival of homely English styles. But Adam's bark was worse than 
his bite. He introduced in his interiors a small-scale ornament — ‘‘frippery”’ 
and “confectionary” as it was called by his opponents —, which was belied 
by his palladianesque facades. Robert Adam, who was an admirer of 
Vanbrugh’s Baroque dynamics, could not stop the gradual mechanisation of 
classic architecture, which can best be observed in the so-called “domestic- 
ated classicism” of the period between 1760 and 1790. Let the reader 
open Stanley C. Ramsey's Small Houses of the late Georgian Period, vol. I, 
and he will see how thoroughly the classic mania had infested the middle 
classes of all shades. The porch had become the symbol of bourgeois 
respectability, and a business man would not feel satisfied unless he could 
step from the street into his home between two misplaced pillars. Even 
cottagers might on entering their tiny houses be greeted by the ghost of a 
pediment that had lost its way from higher architectural regions into a nether- 
world where it was denied all companionship. In the houses in Greek style 
on plates 91 and 92 we have reached the freezing point. The owner meant 
well in paying down a huge sum and so did the architect in his design, but 
the hand of the Greek archaeologist lay heavy on him.8 

The history of English architecture from 1652 to 1840 is that of a never 
ending procession of classic pillars, of huge pilasters, half pillars and three 
quarter pillars, of colonnades and arcades and pavilions and garden temples 
and mausoleums, of porches and porticoes, of pillared halls and columnal 
galleries and saloons and fireplaces — in short, of a classic intoxication which 
was nearly as violent as the Baroque intoxication in Germany.? 

It is important to be aware of this classic mania when listening to the 
meagre story of Classicism as told by Literature. There was 
Pope, of course, and there were Augustan poetasters such as Tickell. Then 
there was Addison, but an Addison eager to get out of his classicist shell. 


8 Greek archaeological studies were then being furthered by the Society of Dilettanti 
founded in 1732, In 1751 they had commissioned two architects, James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett, to collect material at Athens. The result of their investigations was The Antiquities 
of Athens, vol. I 1762. The merits of this society as to archaeology cannot be rated high 
enough. But their influence on building in England was disastrous. (‘“Athenian” Stuart's 
Doric temple in Hagley Park (Tipping, Period V 325) is acceptable because it does not 
pretend to be anything else but the correct copy of a Greek temple.) 

® Alongside with this classic mania in practical building there went a classic fanaticism in 
architectural theory. Space forbids the printing of the long list of theoretical 
treatises on Classic Architecture in those days. We will confine ourselves to the mentioning 
of Colin Campbell's Vitruvius Britannicus (1715-25 & 1776). These huge folio volumes are 
a kind of inventory of all classic buildings in Great Britain. Campbell, who belonged to the 
Lord Burlington circle, claimed for England to be the true upholder of the classic style at 
a time when in Italy the classic manner of building had been lost. 
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There was Samuel Johnson, a critic with a distinct classicist bias, but at the 
same time capable of English compromise. Perhaps the most outspoken 
classicist in English 18th century literature was Gibbon, a classicist in his 
outlock upon life as in his prose style and in the very things and thoughts 
that enlarged his personality. But otherwise it is all a literature of sensibility 
which has nothing to show that might be ranged with the all-dominating 
classicism of English 18th century architecture. 


The Baroque in Architecture 


The Baroque undercurrent manifested itself — as statea above — in the 
17th century in little spontaneous outbursts and then became a short but 
powerful movement at the beginning of the 18th century. 

Such early outbursts were the Water Gate of York House 
by Inigo Jones on the Victoria Embankment — the result of a momeatary 
Barogue mood in an otherwise anti-baroque artist —, the Porch of St. 
Mary's, Oxford (1633), with its corkscrew pillars and broken pediment 
against an early Gothic background, the altarpiece in Trinity College 
Chapel, Oxford (1665) by Grinling Gibbons, the well-known 
woodcarver, famous for the lusciousness of his floral festoons and floral 
drops on ceilings and walls. This is the accepted view. But it does not 
go far enough. For Grinling Gibbons, woodcarver, sculptor, and 
designer, is the one outstanding English Baroque artist of the 17th century. 
A look into Tipping’s magnificently illustrated book 1° will bear out this 
view. It will also confirm the speculative conception that in the England of 
the late 17th century a great Baroque movement was preparing which, however, 
found itself from the very beginning checked by classicist tendencies. How 
else could we explain a figure such as Grinling Gibbons, whose Baroque lives 
on in the Choir Stalls of St. Paul’s, in the woodcarving of Kensington Palace, 
of Windsor Castle, of Hampton Court, of Wilton, in Cambridge and Oxford 
colleges, in many a pulpit of the London Wren churches, in mantel-piece 
decorations and mural carvings and gorgeously designed doorways hidden 
away in ever so many country houses — notably at Cassiobury, Petworth, 
and Belton House. 

This genius, who toned down the Italian sculptural Baroque to a milder 
English form, frequently — as for instance in Trinity College Chapel, Oxford 
__ worked in collaboration with Christopher Wren. Such a collabor- 
ation was only possible in a congeniality of minds. And indeed, Christopher 
Wren, mathematician and astronomer, who might be supposed to have 
approached architecture from a Euclidean angle, was far more given to Baroque 
moods than his master Inigo Jones. His original plan for St. Paul’s Cathedral 
betrays Baroque features. His twin turrets in front, shaped after Bernini's 
two-storeyed turrets at St. Peter’s, Rome, now no longer to be seen, bear the 
traces of the Baroque twist. This is easily apparent when viewing them 


from various angles. 


The short but broad Baroque movement in English architecture is centred 
round the figure of Sir John Vanbrugh ( 1664—-1726), “the English 
Michelangelo” or “the British Bernini’, as he is sometimes called. His age 
and immediate posterity misjudged him. Horace Walpole saw only “heaps of 


10 Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of his Age, 1648—1720, Country Life, 1914. 
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littleness” in his buildings and was of opinion that he wanted “all the merits 
of his writings to protect him from the censure due to his designs _and that 
The Relapse and The Provoked Wife would probably outlast his architecture.11 
But who cares for Vanbrugh as a play-wright now that his genius as an 
architect begins more and more to be recognized? The huge folio volume 
published in 1928 in Tipping’s English Homes, Period IV, vol. II, chiefly 
by Mr. Christopher Hussey, is a landmark. This most enthusiastic tribute 
paid by an Englishman to the beauties of English Baroque reveals on page 
after page the works of a genius with the brain and the will of a giant. 

Vanbrugh’s architecture is operatic and emotional, striving for effects of 
movement and the colossal. Narrow him down to normal dimensions and 
he ceases to express himself. But give him the vast social background of 
the High Life of those days with its seigneurial figures, its social, political 
and military supermen such as Marlborough and he will shape his grandiose 
palatial worlds. 

Castle Howard, upon which he worked from 1699 to 1726, the year 
of his death, is a marshalling of masses and parts into a composition full of 
movement. What this movement — the same as in Blenheim 
Palace, his best known and most gigantic work — amounts to was 
discovered and, for the first time, defined by his great admirer, Robert 
Adam. His definition, surprisingly modern as it sounds, is all the more 
significant as coming from a professional architect of the 18th century who 
did not even know the word “Baroque” but had the intuition to see the thing. 


Movement is meant to express, the rise and fall, the advance and recess, with other 
diversity of form, in the different parts of the building, so as to add greatly to the pictures- 
queness of the composition. For the rising and falling, advancing and receding, with the 
convexity and concavity, and other forms of the great parts, have the same effect in 
architecture, that hill and dale, foreground and distance, swelling and sinking have in land- 
scape: that is, they serve to produce an agreeable and diversified contour, that groups and 
contrasts like a picture, and creates a variety of light and shade, which gives great spirit, 
beauty and effect to the composition.” 


This definition of Baroque movement might have sprung from the brain of 
a modern art critic. 

Once you have understood the features of Vanbrugh’s Baroque, recognition 
will be sudden wherever you come across his work. Look at the South side 
of the Orangery at Kensington Palace and at the Western and 
Eastern Sides of the King William Block of Greenwich Hospital, 
where the enormous columns and pilasters somehow do not seem to fit into 
the comprehensive framework of those four blocks, because Vanbrugh was 
too independent a mind to adapt himself to the conceptions of other artists. 

He staggers you by his Seaton Delaval in Northumberland — the 
latest and grandest achievement of all his years, unknown to many, unknown 
to Horace Walpole, his great derider. We refer to the enthusiastic account 
by Mr, Christopher Hussey, who stresses the vastness of scale in the design 
— a central block shooting off on either side into enormous colonnades which 
lead into pavilions of huge dimensions advancing to meet us as we pass through 


11 H. Walpole, Anecdotes of English Painters, sub Vanbrugh. 

12 These often quoted words are taken from Part V, vol. I of Adam's works, reprinted 
on p. 77 in Arthur T. Bolton, The Architecture of Robert and James Adam 1758—1794, 
London, Country Life 1922, 2 vols. Note also Christian Barman, Sir John Vanbrugh, Ernest 
Benn 1924, where James Adam's apt words on the “movement” of Blenheim are quoted. 
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the clairvoyé gate and outflanking by a long way the central building, thus 
forming the top and bottom lines of a gigantic E. He also stresses the magic 
grimness of the Northern front with its massive ringed columns and _ its 
castellated flanks, blending the awful and powerful with the mysterious, in 
contrast to the milder aspects of the Southern front. 

With Vanbrugh, who found a skilful helper in Nicholas Hawks- 
moor to trouble himself about details which were distasteful to the greater 
man, the Baroque breaks down in England. But it did not cease. It found 
a refuge in Interior Decoration, where the tradition of painted 
ceilings in the style of Antonio Verrio, who is twice represented at 
Hampton Court and once at Chatsworth, was continued by a number of minor 
Baroque painters such as La guerre and Sebastiano, and a successful 
English painter, Sir James Thornhill, the master and father-in-law of 
Hogarth. Thornhill could be as Baroque as any Italian Baroque painter. 
He is the artist who painted a ceiling at Hampton Court next the one by 
Verrio and it is he who, in painting the assembled muses, arts and sciences, 
with Athene and Time, on a ceiling in Grimthorpe Castle — rebuilt by Vanbrugh 
— shows something of Tiepolo’s vigour. Again we find him painting in the 
hall at Moor Park at a time when Super-Palladianism was in full swing. So 
the notable thing is that at the time when, in exterior design, builders were 
trying to outdo Palladio, interior decoration ran riot and, between 1740 and 
1760, passed over into a kind of English Rococo. Look at the saloon 
of Mereworth Castle (see above p. 118) with its drops and shells by an Italian, 
Bagutti, look at the East Dressing Room with its Rococo tapestry. Then 
look at William Kent's Swinging Boys on the frieze in the Stone Hall of 
Houghton Hall. And then, above all, look at all the arm-chairs and side 
tables and mirrors during the super-Palladian period — in Tipping, Period V— 
and note their goatish legs all turned sideways in Baroque fashion and see 
how they become straightened and frontal with the coming of the Adam 
period in 1760 — Tipping, Period VI — and you will get an idea of that 
second life of the Baroque, a life more or less continued in hiding. 


(To be continued) 


Ziirich. BERNHARD FEHR. 


Reviews 


Chapters on Old English Literature. By E. E. Warpate, 
x + 310 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 1935. 8s. 6d. net. 


In spite of its modest title, this book is actually a systematic survey of 
Old-English writings. Of its 12 chapters, the first is introductory, and the 
last three deal with prose works; the other eight are devoted to the poetical 
works. Miss Wardale begins her survey with secular poetry, taking up first 
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the gnomic verses, charms and lyrics (Chapters II and III), and continuing 
She Widsith, Beowulf, Waldere and Finnsburh (IV and V). She then 
turns to the religious poetry, discussing the various poems In what she thinks 
to be their chronological order (VI-VIII). In Chapter IX she treats Judith 
and “later historical lays and other poems’ such as Brunanburh, Maldon, 
the Runic Poem and the Riming Poem. In Chapter X she considers Alfred 
and Werferb; in Chapter XI, AElfric and Wulfstan; in Chapter XI, the 
Chronicle and various minor prose works. The book concludes with a 
bibliography and an index. 5 

The author evidently knows and loves the literature about which she is 
writing, and she succeeds in giving to the reader some notion of the scope 
and quality of that literature. It.is therefore all the more unfortunate that 
she did her work with so little care. The book abounds in blunders of every 
kind, blunders hard to excuse in the scholar, since they could so readily have 
been avoided. I will content myself with a few examples out of many. In 
Icelandic orthography a word may begin with P but not with D (pp. 9, 95; 
compare p. 100). Hormenric does not mean ‘the very mighty one’ (p. 2). 
The Offa mentioned in Beowulf was not Offa of Mercia (p. 3). It is not 
true that the OE lyrical poems “are generally admitted to be of early date” 
and it is surely not true that they “may be taken as representing O.E. literature 
before its special English characteristics ... had fully developed” (p. 11); 
the author, here and elsewhere, would have profited by a reading of Heusler’s 
Altgermanische Dichtung. The use of the word letters to mean ‘sounds’ 
(p. 14) is distressing to the linguist. The name-form Kobenhagen (p. 69) 
seems to be an invention of the author's — it is neither English nor Danish, 
certainly. To the initiated, the statement that Hrothgar “reigned in Zealand” 
(p. 65) will be clear, but the student may be led astray. Why not Denmark ? 
I can see little excuse, anyhow, for the practice of using Dutch (or pseudo- 
Dutch) to name a Danish island. Zealand ought to be confined to the Dutch 
province, and the Danish island ought to be called by its Danish name. One 
reads agape the statement (p. 68) that the Third Thula of Widsith ‘‘contains 
no names found elsewhere in Old English.” The country of the Geatas does 
not ‘‘correspond more or less to the modern Gottlaud’”’ (p. 88); Gottland is 
an island! The English of the following statement (p. 105) is lamentable: 
“The scenery of the chief action is in the island of Zealand, that of Beowulf’s 
death on Gautland.” The two MSS bound together as Cotton Vitellius A. 
15 are not of the same date (p. 110). The abbreviation A.S. (p. 111) is not 
explained on p. vii. The “Danes” were not led by Anlaf at Maldon (p. 221). 
Saxo does not call King Eadgils of Sweden by the name Athileus (p. 91). 
R. W. Chambers’s book on Widsith does not bear the subtitle “A Study in 
Old English Heroic Romance” (p. 296). Miss Wardale’s book badly needs 
revision. As it stands it cannot be put into the hands of students with safety. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kemp MaALone. 


vn via Sat aaah 
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The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800. By JAMES 
Hutton. (Cornell Studies in English XXIII). xi + 663 pp. 
Ithaca~New York: Cornell University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1935. $3.00. (13/6 net). 


Ten years ago Prof. Hutton began to assemble materials on the Anthology 
in English literature, and became aware that the subject could not be clarified 
save by a study of Continental intermediaries. The modern Latin poets in 
particular, he saw. had been the middlemen, by whom such Greek motives as 
those of the epigrams had been passed on to vernacular writers, including the 
English. Therefore he thought best to make substantial studies of the 
Anthology in Italy and France before returning to his original subject. The 
present volume is an important subsidiary contribution to the study of English 
literature, as well as a much needed standard work on the diffusion of the 
Greek epigrams, whose influence I myself have had occasion to stress in my 
Studi sul Conzettismo (Milano-Roma, 1934) dealing with the emblem literature: 


Fatta la loro parte ai geroglifici, il modello dell’Alciato resta, prima di tutto, l'epi- 
gramma greco. Liinflusso dell'epigramma, d’altra parte, veniva profondamente 
alterando la poesia, modellando a sue immagine il sonetto coll'insinuare una chiusa 
concettistica nelle terzine, e col fornire ai sonettisti tutta una serie di motivi alessandrini 
leziosi ed arguti, creando la voga del madrigale e finalmente frangendo in collezioni 
di concettosi quadretti i poemi lunghi. Sicché emblema e concetto si riconoscono della 
stessa origine epigrammatica. 


Prof. Hutton’s thorough and exact researches confirm the conclusions | had 
reached through a different way. A passage in a (1493?) lecture of the first 
editor of the Planudean Anthology (Florence 1494), Constantine Lascaris, 
quoted by Prof. Hutton, already laid emphasis on the ethical application of 
the epigrams which was shortly going to be made by Alciat in his emblems: 
“Brom no other book can we gain so much, whether respecting language and 
learning, or respecting judgment on human actions, or the constitution of 
manners and life, etc.’ Quite rightly Prof. Hutton says apropos of Alciat: 
“Among the 211 Emblems that make up what Green calls ‘the full stream’, 
the 50 that are drawn from the Anthology are conspicuous, and probably give 
the character to the whole.” 

There is little one could add to Prof. Hutton’s admirable survey of the 
Neo-Latin and Italian writers who have drawn upon the Anthology; one may 
perhaps regret that, among the non-Italian theorists on the epigram, he should 
not have mentioned Balthasar Gracian, whose Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio 
(1649) is so illuminating for the vogue of the epigram in the seventeenth 
century and its connexion with concettismo. The final register of epigrams 
of the Anthology, with all translations, imitations and allusions studied in the 
volume, is planned with a view to the ultimate publication of Prof. Hutton's 
companion books on France and England, and will prove. invaluable to 


- researchers of sources of English poetry. 


Rome. Mario PRAz. 
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A Bibliography of British History (1700-1715). Wéith_special 
reference to the reign of Queen Anne. By WituiaAM THomas 
Morcan. Vol. I, 1700-1707. Bloomington, Ind., 1934. 4°. xvii 
tO ZL Dp. 


According to the Preface to this work the author has here fulfilled a promise 
made fourteen years ago in his book entitled English Political Parties and 
Leaders in the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1710 to provide a detailed 
bibliography of the reign of Anne. In this aim he has — as the book itself 
bears ample witness — spared himself no pains; with a few exceptions all the 
important libraries of America and Central and West Europe have been 
searched for data. In this way an immense amount of material has been 
collected which is to be published in a comprehensive work of which the first 
volume is here discussed. 

In the Preface and Introduction the compiler gives an account of the history 
of his book. He calls attention to the fact that in the first instance it was 
intended as a source-book for the study of English history and literature, and 
that only later was the original title list augmented by the data which scientific 
bibliography demands. Seeing, however, that it was impossible to tour the 
libraries again for these additions there are, as the author is himself conscious, 
a good many inequalities and omissions. Yet these shortcomings are less 
serious than the fact that from the scientific point of view the accuracy of the 
book leaves something to be desired. On the other hand, it is perhaps fortunate 
that the writer has only partly been able to carry out his supplementary 
bibliographical task, since his book would then probably have shown a 
comprehensiveness and quasi-completeness by which it would have completely 
failed in its intention. 

Its lack of definite form is to be considered the weak point of this work. 
Since it is to include among other things letters, dramatic works, unpublished 
manuscripts and the literature on the period, it will consist of several volumes, 
of which apparently the second as well as this will be devoted exclusively to 
“pamphlets and memoirs”. As the author tells us, the original plan was to 
treat only the reign of Anne, but he has extended it on both sides, so that now 
the book includes the years 1700-1716, with by way of introduction a very 
extensive section on works before 1700. Of course all this has a certain 
justification, but on the other hand the various changes in the original plan of 
the work give the impression *hat the author has yielded too much to his 
desire to go on improving and .xtending his bibliography so that it might be 
able to satisfy the most various demands. 

This appears very clearly from the fact that although the political tracts 
constitute the principal feature he has striven hard “to include pamphlets 
reflecting all phases of the life of the English people, such as science, 
philosophy and the like’. It may well be asked whether it would not be better 
for a bibliography covering a comparatively limited number of years to restrict 
itself to political history, seeing that for so short a period the inclusion of 
writings on the cultural and social life of the time has but little value. Our 
doubt becomes still greater when we see the sort of thing that is included. 
So, for example, under the heading ‘Pamphlets and memoirs published prior 
to 1700”, which is only intended by way of introduction, we find among the 
political and religious pamphlets a textbook for clock-makers, books of travel 
(outside England), literary works and essays, no less than eight different 
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commercial manuals by John Ayres in numerous editions, an Angler's 
Vademecum, botanical works by John Ray, The Experienc’d Fowler; and so 
on throughout the whole book — without there being, as far as we can see, any 
use to be expected from this sort of completeness. Moreover, the main lines 
of development, which anyhow, owing to the items being given under each 
year in alphabetical order, are not very clearly indicated, are by this only 
worse confused. 

The same striving after a completeness actuated by no real necessity appears 
from the chapter on “Bibliographical aids” with which the book opens. That 
the published catalogues of the Bibliothéque nationale and the British Museum, 
as well as the Gesamtkatalog, should have been mentioned in it can be 
defended, but mention of the catalogue in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum and the card-index of the Library of Congress is here out of place. 
And what is the use of the incidentally hardly correct reference regarding 
the Dutch State Paper Office to ‘A manuscript guide to the Rijksarchief” ? 
And what have we to do with Bowker’s ‘Provisional list of the official 
publications of the several states of the United States”? Why, too, the 
detailed particulars of the German, French and English national bibliographies, 
which anyhow are very incomplete and faulty? For it is noteworthy that 
over against the superfluity of titles there are also many works omitted which 
we should certainly have expected here. So we have looked in vain for the 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana: Catalogue of English Broadsides, 1505-1897, and we 
have found no Dutch catalogues of pamphlets mentioned. That the author 
apparently does not know these last is undoubtedly to the disadvantage of his 
work: in Knuttel alone we have found under 1701 nine items which would 
certainly have been in place in this bibliography. A striking comparison — 
to mention yet another example — is offered by the writings which appeared 
on the occasion of the death of Mary. Against the 4 items mentioned by 
Morgan there are no less than 142 given in the third volume of Knuttel’s 
catalogue; of course the majority of these are of Dutch origin, but there are 
also various English ones, among which one by Congreve, which are not in 
Morgan. Such omissions can be noted without much trouble in many places 
in this work; while it has become far too extensive for a historical bibliographical 
guide, it can by no means lay claim to completeness. 

For the rest, it is obvious that for those whose studies take them into this 
period a bibliography like the present can, in spite of the objections made 
above, be of great use. Apart from the importance that, for example, a list 
of the manuscripts will have, a title-list as in this volume is also, with 
all its defects, an aid not to be despised. The catalogues of pamphlets of 
which this collection first reminded us do not extend so far, and G. Davies’ 
bibliography of the Stuart period is of course much less comprehensive. As 
long as it is used with caution this book can thus do good service, especially 
when an index has made the whole work completely accessible. 


The Hague. L. BRUMMEL. 
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The Romantic Quest. By H. N. Faircuitp. x + 444 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press. London: Milford. 1931. 22s.6d.net. 


This book closely follows a course which Prof. Fairchild gave to a class 
of graduate students. Ina preface he expresses the hope that those who open 
his book to estimate its suitability for their students will pause to read at least 
portions of it for themselves. I am confident that this modest expectation will 
be fully-realised, and more than that. I at least have found the book so 
captivating that I have read it right through and several parts more than once, 
even though the author's skeptical and rather unsympathetic attitude towards 
romanticism is far different from my own. And as to its suitability for students 
of some intellectual maturity, I may say first of all that I consider the students 
of Columbia University very fortunate in having had the opportunity of 
attending a course of such spirited and stimulating lectures. And so it 
naturally follows that I strongly recommend the book to students, but with 
one proviso: they should not take this volume as their first or as their only 
text-book on the Romantic Movement. It presupposes preliminary knowledge 
and though it covers pretty well the whole ground, it is yet a one-sided, and 
in some of its parts a very provocative book. It should be studied in addition 
to others. I am afraid that we cannot reasonably expect this of the average 
Dutch student, but those who have chosen the Romantic Revival or one of its 
representative authors as their special subject ought to make themselves 
acquainted with it. And the reader who has passed the student-stage and 
who is interested in English literature will find the time spent on this book 
amply recompensed. If he is an expert he will perhaps meet with little that 
is new for him, but the way in which the author has arranged and presented 
the well-known data, his observations on them and the conclusions at which he 
arrives are mostly original and if not invariably convincing, yet always 
thought-provoking. : 

In the first lectures he studies the several developments that contributed to 
the breakdown of rationalism, considers the meanings the term Nature assumed, 
deals with various other aspects of the early period, more particularly with the 
part played by Burke, by Godwin and Rousseau, and shows very clearly that 
sympathy with the Revolution cannot be called a touchstone of romanticism. 
There follow chapters on Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins, on The Pantisocratic 
Phase, Romantic Anti-Intellectualism, External Nature, and a very interesting 
discussion of the Noble Savage, a figure we can of course trace further back 
than the Romantic Period, but who at that time became prominent and provided 
a vehicle for a variety of romantic ideas. In The Religion of Nature and a few 
subsequent chapters the author deals more especially with the philosophy of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; in these parts too he makes many striking remarks, 
as e.g. ‘Wordsworth began to lose his spontaneous enjoyment of nature almost 
as soon as he knew its value,” ...... “his philosophy is in part a subconscious 
attempt to find compensation for that loss,” and of Coleridge: ‘‘by the time 
he came fully to believe in the dominance of man’s creative will over the 
material world, his own creative will had temporarily lost its power to dominate 
anything, even the conduct of his own life.” 

In the first half of the book Prof. Fairchild has, quite rightly as it seems to 
me, stressed the fact that no aspect of romanticism can be explained solely 
in terms of reaction from the age of Pope. It was to be expected, however, 
that he would not remain satisfied with this purely negative opinion, that he 
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would try to arrive at a clear conception of the nature of the important 
phenomenon we call the Romantic Revival. How are all the diversified 
aspects of it interrelated ? What have old ballads and romances, Chatterton 
and the Spenserian stanza to do with anti-intellectualism and the good Indian, 
nature worship and the revolutionary Utopia? What especially is the bond 
between naturalism and medizvalism? In the thirteenth chapter the author 
comes to grips with these difficult questions, which results in an interesting 
argument, the gist of which is that “by the middle of the 18th century the 
impulse towards illusion had begun to assume the guise of a philosophical force 
consciously opposed to science and to the scientific element in rationalism. 
From that time to this, the romantic spirit of man has engaged, evasively or 
defiantly, with heartsick despair or with triumphant faith in an attempt to find 
some correspondence between reality and desire.” 

The key word of the whole inter-chapter is “illusion,” the author holding 
that science is the one and only way along which man can hope to arrive at 
truth. For a critical examination of this conviction — which I do not share — 
in connection with the author's views on the nature of romanticism this is of 
course not the place. It would necessarily involve us in a discussion of the 
fundamental problems of life and art. And moreover the author has put a 
strong check on his own individual tastes and philosophical convictions in all 
the following chapters, which deal with the medizvalism of Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, with Byron, Keats, Shelley etc. And whenever they do appear, as 
come out of course they must in spite of the sincerest striving after historical 
objectivity and imaginative sympathy, they are usually interesting, giving much 
food for thought. And after all that whole-hearted admirers of the Romantic 
poets have said about them, it is instructive to read a book like this by an author 
whose admiration is not spontaneous, but more or less perfunctory and who is 
the reverse of a romanticist himself. 

As I have said this is a provocative and also a one-sided book: it considers 
the romantic poets almost exclusively as thinkers, as philosophers, not primarily 
as artists. The author acknowledges this himself, assuring us at the same time 
that his “personal interest in the esthetic viewpoint is equally strong.” What 
he adds to this communication in the Conclusion of his book makes me think, 
however, that it need not be greatly regretted that he has left esthetic inter- 
pretation severely alone. We read there, e.g.: “Whether Wordsworth is right 
or wrong in what he says is of less importance to the purely literary critic than 
the skill with which he says what he wants to say.” Evidently the author has 
not given much thought to the problem of the relation between matter and form. 
At any rate he seems to think it possible to detach from a work of art a certain 
quality, which he calls “‘skill’” and to consider this abstraction altogether apart 
from the contents. It would also seem from this sentence that it is only 
intellectual ideas that find expression in a poem, since the words “right or 
wrong” cannot apply to moods, feelings, beauty and so much more that we 
usually expect of poetry. Admiration for the skill with which a poet manages 
to be wrong — surely this is a somewhat meagre diet even for a ‘‘purely 
literary” critic to thrive on. Prof. Fairchild also says: “Justly to appreciate 
a literary work of the past, we must become contemporaries of the author by 
cultivating historical imagination ... | mean the faculty of reading Shakespeare 
like an Elizabethan, Bunyan like a Puritan, Pope like an Augustan wit, and 
Wordsworth like a romantic nature worshipper.” I have met with this advice 
before and an in article in this journal I have already stated what objections 
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I have against this specious precept. The prospect of becoming an actor in 
these ever-repeated transformation scenes has no attraction for me. And as 
a matter of fact I doubt whether it is at all possible for anyone to Spang 
himself temporarily into, say, an Elizabethan. And _into what sort 0 
Elizabethans are we to transform ourselves in order to derive the fullest benefit 
from the change? Well, at all events Prof. Fairchild seems quite confident 
that it can be done, and that it is productive of the keenest pleasure. _We 
may therefore assume that he has followed his own advice and read and enjoyed 
the Romanticists as if he were one of them himself. And yet: has he really 
succeeded in this? I think we are fully justified to put the question, when we 
hear him confess at the end of the book: “it is impossible to regain the faith 
which for a time sustained the romanticists. Our reason will keep reminding 
us that their aims were misdirected, their struggle ultimately futile. We shall 
be amused or irritated or saddened to see so much personal greatness, so much 
genius, devoted to the vain attempt to preserve an immature and superstitious 
illusion.” And when I read that one of the convictions to which he has come 
is that “the romantic movement is an endlessly delightful comic spectacle in 
the highest meaning of that term,” I prefer after all to preserve my old identity 
when reading the romantic poems, whatever the highest meaning of comic 
may be. 

But the Conclusion — with parts of which I can unreservedly agree — raises 
so many questions that it is impossible to enter into it further here. And, 
besides, this last chapter stands practically apart, it has really very little to do 
with the book itself, which I greatly value as a scholarly, original and highly 
interesting historical study. 


Amsterdam. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


Current Letters 1935 


I. Fiction, Drama and Poetry 


Amongst the original creative ‘iterature of the past year first place must 
be given to a work which, strictly speaking, does not fall within the category 
of fiction at all, since it is founded upon actual fact, and records the life- 
experienees of its author. Yet there are, nevertheless, sound reasons for 
including it in this section of our survey. In the first place, it stands as a 
definite and important contribution to the literature of 1935; secondly, it has 
probably been more widely discussed than any novel of the year; and in the 
third place the author has cast around his subject a halo of romance that lifts 
it, for the time being, from the plane of the mundane into the realm of the prose 
epic. Colonel T. E. Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Jonathan Cape, 
30/—) is a massive work, both in bulk and in scope. Its popularity was due 
in part, no doubt, to the author's sudden death and the consequent resuscitation 
of the romantic figure, Lawrence of Arabia, who, disguised as an Arab 
chieftain, led the native tribes against the Turks in 1916-17; but the book has 
merits of its own to recommend it. It tells the story of Lawrence’s famous 
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expedition in the form of a series of vividly sketched, deeply felt pictures of 
Eastern warfare as it appeared to the eyes of a Westerner. Into the details 
of the events narrated there is no need to go here; that part of the book, after 
all, is history, and it is its other attributes which give it its value as a work of 
literature. By instinct and training Lawrence was a scholar. Conceived as it 
is on the grand scale, his book is packed with vital experience and manifests 
a deep, discerning insight into life and character. His own figure and 
personality dominate everything — a compelling, forceful figure, witu bitter 
spiritual battles to fight and an almost innate dislike of responsibility to 
overcome; but there are most arresting sketches of other personalities, too, 
which reveal Lawrence as a writer second to none. Asa stylist he is direct, 
forceful, sometimes a little nervous, but there is his vital self in all that he 
writes. He is at his best when swift action is the subject or when he is burning 
with enthusiasm or indignation. His prose then becomes almost rhythmic. 
But he can create atmosphere, too, especially the sense of the imminence of 
Fate and Death, or the suggestion of great, unseen powers at work behind the 
affairs of mortals. Already by one reviewer The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
has been compared to Kinglake’s Eothen, and the two works, admittedly, have 
certain characteristics in common; but the excellencies of the one are not really 
those of the other. Kinglake’s is the more genial, Lawrence’s the more virile 
and powerful. The pity is that its price will prevent its becoming the 
possession of many who will covet it, 

An addition to Hardy literature has been made by the publication of An 
Indiscretion in the Life of An Heiress, edited by Carl J. Weber (Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, $ 2.00), which originally appeared in the American 
New Quarterly Magazine for July 1878. The story which is, as one would 
expect, laid in Wessex, is typical of Hardy, and centres around the theme of 
the love of a rich heiress and a simple country schoolmaster, which ends 
tragically with the death of the former only a short while after her elopement 
with her lover, whom her father has forbidden her to see. But to most readers 
of the Wessex novels the main interest will be bibliographical and historical. 
According to the late Sir Edmund Gosse, Hardy’s earliest novel was written 
in 1868 under the title of The Poor Man and the Lady, but was never 
published, and the manuscript was later destroyed. From a number of 
contemporary sources Dr. Weber has managed to re-construct, in fair detail, 
the outline of the ‘‘lost’’ book, and from the evidence adduced it appears that 
Gosse’s statement was not strictly correct. The truth seems to be that only 
part of the manuscript was destroyed, that other parts were used as episodes 
in later novels, while the remainder, with slight alterations, was published in 
The New Quarterly as An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress, the very tale 
which Dr. Weber now reprints for us. It is, of course, much slighter than any 
of its author’s later works, but students of Hardy will find it of interest as a 
specimen of his earliest attempt at the novelist’s art — and a fairly competent 
attempt, too. Certain weaknesses in the plot are obvious, but in style and 
- atmosphere we find here all the marks of the later Hardy. 

One of the outstanding novels of 1935 is Richard Savage, by Gwyn Jones 
(Gollancz, 8/6), a story founded upon the life of that luckless minor poet of the 
eighteenth century, who got it into his head that he was an illegitimate son of 
highly placed people, and spent the greater part of his days in trying to black- 
mail the lady whom he believed (probably quite without foundation) to be his 
mother. It is not without its faults. It is, for instance, too long, and drags 
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towards the end; now and again the central figure tends to get submerged 
beneath the vast array of minor ones and to become absorbed into the brilliant 
pageant of the life of the day; nor is it necessarily to be accepted as trustworthy 
literary history. But it is a skilful piece of writing which recaptures the spirit 
of the eighteenth century in lively, realistic, convincing fashion. Well-known 
literary figures move through its pages — Pope, Steele, Colley Cibber and the 
rest of them, and though, no doubt, a certain amount of fiction is woven into 
the picture, these people do live for us as only a clever novelist, closely 
conversant with the period, could make them. Savage himself is an un- 
attractive character, egotistical, vain, credulous, and utterly without scruple. 
The author does not succeed in enlisting a great deal of sympathy for him, 
but he sketches him in with a sure hand, and the result is, one imagines, just 
such a person as Savage must have appeared.to his contemporaries. The 
book is full of life; the plot is well-knit, for the first three quarters at least, and 
we are often surprised by unexpected developments. 

On a Huge Hill, by J. D. Beresford, and Frost at Morning, by Beatrice 
Kean Seymour, (Heinemann, 7/6 each) are both psychological studies of 
characters forced by circumstances into abnormal situations; they are also 
studies of spiritual development. That Mr. Beresford’s book has a serious 
purpose can be gauged from the fact that he dedicates it to Miss Maud Royden 
and Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, ‘who have dared the steep ascent”. The huge 
hill is that of experience, love and suffering which all have to climb in order to 
attain to perfect truth, through which alone full personality can be realised, 
and the story is concerned with the way James Kingden, a high-minded, self- 
sacrificing soul, attained to the summit. He sets out to live the life of love for 
all mankind, and in so doing reaps the scorn of friends and the jealousy of 
his wife; but finally even she, conquered by his faith and the force of his 
spiritual endurance, becomes his disciple. This is a well written book; the 
interest never flags, there is excellent characterisation and when it comes to 
a scene of emotional tenderness Mr. Beresford can manage it without falling 
into “gush” or mawkishness, traps fatal to so many novelists. But more than 
anything else, it is a skilful portrayal of the inner life of the spirit, executed 
with understanding and insight. 

The title of Frost at Morning is symbolic, for the story tells of the disastrous 
effects wrought upon the mind of a young and sensitive girl by a lack of 
affection and understanding in her early years. Actually it is concerned with 
nothing but the last two months of the girl’s life; but they are two months 
full of tragedy, disillusion and disappointment, ending finally in death. It 
is a powerful novel, and the analysis of Mardi’s varying mental states is 
cleverly conceived; the conflict of character with circumstance, together with a 
certain element of fatalism, is an essential of the story, and there is scarcely 
an episode that is extraneous to the main idea. Well planned and executed 
as it is, the book opens in medias res and finishes in the same manner. The 
atmosphere of tragedy is sustained throughout, and it is all the more poignant 
in that it arises from an innate inability of the heroine to fit herself into a 
world and a society which would have been quite prepared to accept her; a 
malignant genius seems to lead her at every turn, by her own attitude and 
conduct, to turn potential happiness into sorrow, and precisely for this reason 
the story must be accepted as that of an abnormal individual, not as a 
generalised picture. 


Of a totally different order is The Green Child, by Herbert Read (Heine- 
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mann, 7/6). When the poet, critic and philosopher turns novelist we may 
expect a book that is out of the ordinary, and in this expectation we are 
certainly not disappointed. But it is so much out of the ordinary that it 
is difficult to know just what to make of it, or what it is about. In spite 
of the author’s assurance that it is nothing but “romance” and “fantasy” 
with no ulterior motive, it is evident from the beginning (and still more so at 
the end) that it is a novel of philosophical theories, and that the figures in it 
are mere symbols. A discontented English youth goes to South \merica, 
where he becomes the leader of a revolutionary party and finally finds himself 
the dictator in an “ideal” republic. After twenty-five years he returns to 
his native land, to find things very much changed. He is confronted by the 
Green Child, a visitor from another planet, to whom he tells his life story and 
then accompanies her to her own world, which he finds is abandoning the 
very communist system which he had spent his life trying to establish, and is 
moving on towards complete individualism. It is not difficult to surmise 
where Mr. Read's own sympathies lie, but he is never dogmatic. Perhaps 
we should be a little more satisfied and a little less puzzled, if he were. As 
it is, he places the two philosophical positions before us, and leaves us to draw 
our own conclusions. As a novel The Green Child stands in a class by itself, 
bearing about the same relation to the naturalistic work of fiction that the 
metaphysical poetry of Donne bears to the simple verses of Wordsworth. 
It is not an easy book, and it is of no use attempting to read it unless you are 
prepared to do your share of thinking. 

A novel of still another type is represented by Stella Benson’s Mundos 
(Macmillan, 7/6), an unfinished work, published posthumously. How it would 
have ended, it is impossible to say, though there is every reason to suppose 
that when Miss Benson died she had virtually brought it to a conclusion and 
that on the major portion the final revision had been carried out. Mundos 
is a British colony, so far from the central government that what goes on 
there is never really known at home. The white residents, including the 
governor, are on the whole tactless, headstrong and none too competent; the _ 
natives suspect that they are being exploited, and object to the introduction 
of machinery, even in the form of the motor car. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a motor car which causes all the trouble. A riot ensues, cars are seized and 
burned, and we leave the poor distracted governor in the midst of it all, 
lamenting the disappearance of his wife, who, it is suspected, has been enticed 
away by a professor; and to wipe off a grudge a party of students egg him on 
in the belief. There is a good deal of political and social satire in the book, 
especially at the opening, but this is quite subsidiary to the story, which can 
and should be read for its own sake. There is a whole array of cleverly drawn 
characters, from Sir Victor Cole (the Governor) and his son Francis, to the 
kind-hearted, genial little prostitute Lilla Liu. The true spirit of humour, 
of which Stella Benson was so inimitable a master, pervades the story; everyone 
gets into incongruous situations where he is forced to put himself into a false 
position and so is made to appear ridiculous. Mundos stands apart from the 
other works we have discussed in that it is, in spite of its mildly satirical note, 
a novel without a serious purpose. 

Other works of fiction that rise above the average level are Richard Church's 
The Apple of Concord (Dent, 7/6), Stephen McKenna’s Sole Death (Hutchin- 
son, 7/6), and Mary Agnes Hamilton's Life Sentence (Hamilton, 8/6). None 
of them are obtrusively didactic, yet all contain a well-told story, good style 
and able characterisation. 
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John Masefield has written a delightfully charming and fantastic book in 
The Box of Delights (Heinemann, 7/6), full of the care-free, youthful spirit of 
Christmas. A travelling showman (who somewhat resembles a figure out of 
a fairy-tale or a pantomime) presents the young hero of the story, on his 
return from school for the Christmas holidays, with a magic box, by the help 
of which he can move instantaneously from one locality to another, or can 
make himself diminutive or giant-like at will; and so, thanks to the box, Kay 
Harker spends a most enjoyable and exciting vacation, fu!’ of fun, adventure, 
and not a little danger. But it must not be imagined from this outline, that 
The Box of Delights is a mere child's book. Mr. Masefield, for the time being, 
has laid aside the serious réle and has assumed that of the magician and 
Christmas conjuror. He has, too, sustained his part well; but it would take an 
extraordinarily mature child to appreciate fully the wonderful fantasy, the 
humour and the imaginative element which characterise his book. It is a work 
to be read in those moments when we want enjoyment for its own sake; 
perhaps it is best perused quietly, in odd half hours by the fireside. 

Since E. V. Lucas published his Best of Lamb some years ago, it seems to 
have become an accepted convention that every great writer should be 
posthumously honoured by a similar anthology. No doubt, there is much to 
be said in favour of the custom, but one feels that its value is questionable when 
the author has not yet passed from living memory, and when the storms of 
controversy which centred around him have not died down. That is why 
Richard Aldington’s The Spirit of Place, An Anthology from the Prose of 
D. H. Lawrence (Heinemann, 7/6) seems somewhat premature. It is 
addressed, Mr. Aldington tells us in his introduction, “to the Lawrence 
opponents with a confident defiance, and with equally confident friendliness to 
to those more numerous persons who for some reason find they cannot get 
on with this author’, and the aim has been to collect together extracts which 
will show Lawrence's peculiar genius for catching and expressing local colour 
and atmosphere, for he felt “the Spirit of Place’’ more sensitively and beauti- 
fully than anyone else, and he set it down with a spontaneous mastery of 
English. Judging Mr. Aldington’s compilation as a whole we are bound to 
admit that he has accomplished his object. But the question is, was the object 
worth accomplishing? Another generation, able to approach Lawrence with 
a less prejudiced mind, will have its own standards by which to judge his works, 
and one cannot feel that this anthology will weigh much with posterity, or 
will add greatly to Lawrence's reputation. It is a work of supererogation. And 
the same might be said of Forsytes, Pendyces and Others (Heinemann, 7/6), 
a few unpublished fragments by John Galsworthy, collected by his wife. They 
fall below the best of his work, and do not seem of sufficient significance 
for any future critic or biographer of Galsworthy to trouble about. It is true, 
there are one or two illuminating observations in the ‘Notes on Fellow 
Writers”, but for the rest, there seems to be no adequate reason for their | 
publication. Why must every juvenile, trivial, cancelled or rejected scrap by 
a great writer be thus foisted upon the public ? 

After languishing for a few years, the short story has taken a new lease 
of life. In The Scandal of Father Brown (Cassell, 7/6) Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
gives us a new collection of detective stories, told in the same attractive manner 
as those of the earlier volumes. His originality of invention and his gift of 
humour are as fresh as ever. T.F, Powys’ Captain Patch (Chatto & Windus, 
7/6) comprises twenty-one entertaining tales characterised by a certain naiveté 
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and facility of expression which makes the volume a companionable book for 
odd moments, while a different kind of story is represented by the nine tales 
in Clemence Dane’s Fate Cries Out (Heinemann, 7/6). A combination of 
realism with phantasy and keen psychological insight, these short pieces are 
excellent examples of the conte at its best in the hands of a modern writer. 
Miss Dane has a sure eye for character; there is a sense of completeness and 
“finish about all her tales, and the style is invariably suited to the subject. 

Each one”, she writes in her preface, “is based upon some momen’ in which 
his fate cries out to a real living being’; and each one is full of pity, sympathy 
and human feeling. The author assures us that they are all founded upon a 
passing hint in a fairy tale, or a casual acquaintance with an eccentric person, 
now half-forgotten, and if that be so they are excellent examples of artistic 
creations from very slender materials. There is something great and noble 
even about the humblest of Miss Dane's figures, which shows that she under- 
stands human nature at its best; and not only understands it, but can 
represent it in her stories naturally and without effort. She can touch our 
admiration and our sympathy; she can appeal to our sense of humour and 
our moral indignation, and that, after all, is one of the marks of a true literary 
artist. With Fifteen Odd Stories by Shane Leslie (Hutchinson, 7/6) we 
move on to tales of the uncanny type. Mr. Shane Leslie, who is well known 
as a literary critic as well as a writer of fiction, is a master of atmosphere, 
and, moreover, though his tales are strange, none of them is extravagant. 
They all lie within the limits of possibility. It is, of course, the magazine that 
has given the short-story writer his chance, and Mr. E. J. O'Brian has 
ransacked a number of these for the contents of his Best Short Stories of 1935, 
English and American (Cape, 7/6). 

There is a marked revival, too, of the essay as a literary form. In Praise 
of Idleness, and Other Essays, by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin, 7/6) is 
really a compendium of philosophical opinions on problems of the present day, 
and as one might expect from this author, the views expressed are frequently 
provocative; but their precision of style gives these papers some claim to be 
considered as works of literature also. Something of the style and atmosphere 
of Lamb re-appears in J. Lewis May’s Thorn and Flower (Geoffrey Bles, 7/6), 
where, in reminiscent mood, the author puts forth his impressions of places, 
people and customs familiar to him in the years of boyhood and early manhood. 
G. K. Chesterton’s The Well and the Shadows (Sheed & Ward, 7/6), is taken 
up mainly with religious apologetics, though the essays are full of their author’s 
characteristic humour, irony and paradox. Present-day materialism is subjected 
to a good deal of scathing criticism, and in the first essay, “An Apology for 
Buffoons”, there is some delightful satire against pedantry in literature. But 
a much more catholic selection is to be found in Osbert Sitwell’s Penny Foolish 
(Macmillan, 12/6). His style is easy and conversational, his subjects range 
from personal encounters with the great of yesterday to food on English liners 
and excursions into the peculiarities of national character; and his mood is so 
jocular that it forbids our taking him too seriously. Finally Mr. R. W. Jepson 
has made a splendid collection of Essays by Modern Writers (Longmans, 3/6), 
and prefaced it with a discerning introduction on the art of essay-writing. 
All the pieces included are not strictly contemporary, but all are of the 
twentieth century, and the majority of the authors are still living. 


In the realm of the theatre there has been a dearth of great work, though 
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four plays at least are deserving of more than passing mention. TS 7 Elioes 
Murder in the Cathedral (Faber and Faber, 5/—) is without doubt the foremost 
dramatic production of the year, though perhaps its chief excellencies are those 
of a poetic play rather than a stage-piece. Produced originally in the Chapter- 
House at Canterbury, it presents in dramatised form the story of the murder 
of Thomas a Becket, and in spite of its somewhat melodramatic, journalistic 
title, rises to conceptions truly tragic. It will probably go down in literary 
history as one of the really great poetic plays of our day, in the same tradition 
as Samson Agonistes. The important characters are very few, but all are 
magnificently drawn; there is excellent chorus work, and from beginning to 
end the tragic atmosphere is sustained on the same dignified, tense level, 
without degenerating into the merely sentimental. The subject inevitably 
invites comparison with Tennyson’s Becket, and one cannot help feeling that, 
with all its obvious weaknesses, the Victorian play would prove the better as 
a piéce de théatre; yet artistically Mr. Eliot’s is indubitably the greater work. 
There is a depth, a comprehensiveness, a universality about it that is lacking 
in Tennyson's version of the story, for Murder in the Cathedral is more than 
a mere dramatised version of medieval history. It is a play of ideas. Becket 
is not only the Archbishop of Canterbury, but the embodiment of the great of 
all ages who have saved their souls alive by a spiritual triumph over the 
allurements of worldly ambition; and the chorus of the women of Canterbury, 
likewise, is representative of the spirit of humanity, crying out for a spiritual 
guide. So the play is a sermon on the text: “Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it .... For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” Historically it shows the transition of England from a 
secular to an ecclesiastical state, and it is worthy of note that Mr. Eliot has, 
perhaps unconsciously, suggested this change by a difference of style, with 
a corresponding difference in the atmosphere which the style produces. The 
language of the earlier part has much in common with the alliterative measure 
of mediaeval secular poetry; at the end it is the language of the Psalms which 
is the predominating influence. In the eyes of those who are not perfervid 
admirers of Mr. Eliot this play will probably do more to establish his reputation 
as a writer than much of his poetry has done. 

There is a connecting link between Mr. Eliot’s play and Laurence Binyon’s 
The Young King (Macmillan, 6/—) in that this latter takes as its subject the 
conflict between Henry II and his eldest son, whom he had caused to be 
crowned during his lifetime, a bitter conflict which the King’s enemies were 
guick to interpret as Divine vengeance for the murder of Becket. But apart 
from this, and from the fact that Mr. Binyon’s also is a poetic play, there is 
little in common between the two. The author's main concern, he tells us in 
a prefatory note, was to write a drama on the theme of the age-long antagonism 
between the two generations, and this he has certainly achieved, combining 
with it a certain amount of satire upon war and war-mongers, pseudo- 
patriotism and nationalism; but the theme is definitely subsidiary to the plot 
and to the human element. The central figure is actually not the Young King 
at all, but Henry II, impetuous, proud, headstrong, unrelenting, yet human 
enough to repent at last when he faces his dying son. The reconciliation 
scene, in which love conquers anger, is an admirable and moving piece of 
writing, restrained but convincing. The Young King has his father’s traits 
in embryo, combined with the impatience of youth, and at the beginning of 
the play our sympathies are all with him; but Fate, which always hovers in 
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the background, decrees that he must be sacrificed to save his father from the 
corroding influence of those vices which are taking so strong a hold upon him. 
The three women characters, Margaret, Eleanor and Suzanne, are drawn with 
delicacy and understanding, symbols of the finer influences in a coarse and 
rather brutal world, while the restrained emotion and the classic precision of 
the diction render the play, from a stylistic point of view, worthy to rank with 
the best of Mr. Binyon’s work. 

NM H. Auden’s The Dance of Death (Faber & Faber, 3/6) fz.ls into a 
different category. Written as a mixture of farce and fantasy it has, in reality, 
a very serious purpose — a satirical indictment of certain present-day political 
tendencies and the materialism which is killing modern civilisation. Its full 
significance cannot be grasped until it has been read several times, for 
impressionistic as it is in style, it is difficult to follow, though the main 
idea is clear enough. “We present to you this evening the picture of the 
decline of a class, of how its members dream of a new life, but secretly desire 
the old, for there is Death inside them. We show you that Death as a 
dancer.” Thus the Announcer, who opens the play. Then in quick succession 
we are introduced to crowds sprawling on sea-side beaches in bathing costumes, 
to cabaret shows, to communist meetings, to doctors’ consulting rooms, to night 
clubs, to pleasure cruises and to Fascist organisations. Finally a dancer 
occupies the stage, but in his attempt to lift the spectators out of the boredom 
of their lives, he collapses, and Karl Marx comes forward to announce that 
“The instruments of production have been too much for him. He is 
liquidated.” All the attempts of the modern world to seek a relief from the 
monotony of a machine age defeat themselves, for the search has been only 
for pleasure and material things, and in that direction lies death. 

The Dog Beneath the Skin (Faber & Faber, 7/6), in which Mr. Auden has 
collaborated with Christopher Isherwood, recurs to something of the same 
theme, though the play is longer, and the satire more comprehensive in 
proportion. It is a well-made play, for none of the usual signs of collaboration 
are visible, yet, as in The Dance of Death, one will probably be left wondering 
what it is all about — at least until the first half has been read; then issues 
gradually become clearer. The spirits of parody and satire rule the whole 
piece. The very ‘plot’, a ludicrous and flimsy one, is a skit upon a 
stock theme of musical comedy and the more popular type of theatre 
production. A young man, Alan Norman, sets off on a world tour in search 
of Sir Francis Crewe, the long-lost heir to the Crewe estate at Honeypot Hall, 
in the village of Pressan Ambo. If he is successful he is to marry Sir Francis’ 
sister Iris. He is accompanied by an extraordinarily intelligent dog, who 
refuses to drink anything but whiskey; in the end the “animal” turns out to be 
the lost heir, disguised in a skin, which he has worn ever since he quarrelled 
with his father some years previously. The two men return to Pressan Ambo, 
to find the Vicar and a retired colonel forming the youth into Fascist units, Iris 
engaged to a munition magnate, and no one anxious to welcome back the lost 
heir over whose disappearance they had all affected heart-felt grief. It is a 
protest against the shams and hypocrisies of life, a suggestion (perhaps a 
little too cynical) that man is afraid of change and that all that the masses 
take for progress is merely the old ideas under a new guise. Incidentally 
there is a good deal of satire against materialism, the tyranny of high finance, 
the private manufacture of munitions and the influence of the newspaper press. 
Material and scientific progress have outstripped moral advance; there lies the 
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tragedy and the danger. “Man is changed by his living, but not fast enough; 

_ in the hour of the Blue Bird and the Bristol Bomber his thoughts are 
appropriate to the years of the Penny Farthing.” 1 

More Plays, by Lennox Robinson, (Macmillan, 5/—) contains two pieces, 
Church Street and All’s Over, Then, both in their author's characteristic vein. 
The first deals with the question of the relation of the dramatist to his 
material, and the influence of the one upon the other; the second is the story 
of a man unhappily married to a woman considerably older than himself. 
There is little sympathy between the two; the father’s affection goes out to 
his daughter, the mother becomes jealous, and finally commits suicide. The 
dialogue is vivacious and natural, the character portrayal realistic. There is 
an element of melodrama about the plot, it is true, but it is not too remote 
from possibility. 

W. B. Yeats’ A Full Moon in March (Macmillan 5/—) takes its title from 
a short poetic drama, founded on the theme of a poor swine-herd who fell 
in love with a queen, but she, like another Salome, caused him to be put to 
death for his presumption. As with all Mr. Yeats’ work, its poetic and musical 
quality is beyond criticism, but the plot is very. flimsy and unsubstantial. 
Presumably the characters are symbolic and there is an allegorical significance 
behind the piece, but it is difficult to find precisely what it is. Much more 
comprehensible are the few poems with which the volume closes, notably 
Parnell’s Funeral. 

Like the collection of prose fragments by the same author, noticed above, 
John Galsworthy’s The Winter Garden (Duckworth, 5/—) strikes one as a 
book which there was no real necessity to publish. The volume takes its 
title from the first piece in it, a short one-act play of a very early date and of 
little outstanding merit. It is immature, and certainly not characteristic of the 
later Galsworthy. The second piece is a rejected scene from Escape; the third, 
again, is a mere fragment, and the fourth a partially completed playlet on 
the story of a missing pear] necklace. This last is by far the best of the four. 
The characters are not very complex or definite, and no central idea is 
distinguishable, but the dialogue is natural and direct, while the interest is 
well sustained. It was probably an early draft, intended for revision when 
it was completed; but it will not greatly affect Galsworthy’s reputation. 


The year’s output in poetry has been fairly voluminous, and though, as usual, 
a great deal of it is characterised by little of permanent value, several notable 
works have appeared. Selected Poems of A. E. (Macmillan, 5/—) was issued 
just before the author's death. ‘They are my choice out of the poetry I have 
written”, he tells us in the preface, and as such they can be taken as represent- 
ative of the poet’s most characteristic mood at different periods of his life. 
There is no need to dwell here upon the peculiar excellencies of A. E.’s verse 
— his mysticism, his awareness of the universality of love and beauty, his 
mastery of metre, rhyme and rhythm and his consciousness of the spiritual 
reality behind the visible and material things of life. All are exemplified in 
this volume. Constantly the poet is grasping out for the unattainable, though 
perhaps it was only in later life that he came to realise that the things he sought 
must ever remain just a little beyond his reach, since they were inapprehensible 
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to the senses. At least, as we read through the volume we notice a deepening 
of the spirit of disillusion. The earlier verses are marked by free, confident 
vision and an optimistic joy in all the good things of life; the latex ones, if 
more definite, and built on a grander scale, are also more deeply suffused 
with melancholy. 

Something of the same spirit is characteristic also of Herbert Read, whose 
Poems 1914—1934 (Faber & Faber, 7/6) occupies a conspicuous place amongst 
the literature of 1935. All the verses are not new; many appeared in Mr. 
Read's earlier volume Poems 1913—1925, and to his selection from this he 
has added the verses written during the last ten years, so that the result is a 
definitive edition, which will enable the reader to appreciate the achievements, 
and follow out the development of a writer who has recently become well 
known in other spheres than that of poetry. Mr. Read writes with seriousness 
and sincerity, and by no means without passion; but it is not easy to grasp the 
full significance nor even to appreciate the full power of his poetry. A 
descendant of the imagist school, he deals almost completely in abstractions, 
though in the war poems, and those which treat of the recollections of 
childhood, his thought does take on a rather more tangible form. Cynical, 
grim, stark as they are, some of these war-verses — The Naked Warriors, 
for instance — are amongst the best that have been written; The Happy 
Warrior who stabs and re-stabs “‘a well-killed Boche”’ in a kind of mad frenzy, 
or Private Kneeshaw, who sees a comrade sink in the mud and almost becomes 
demented when he cleaves the skull of a buried man with a pick-axe, are 
pictures terrifying, almost revolting, in their realism. Mr. Read has a forceful 
descriptive power, which usually manifests itself through a series of 
disconnected impressions. About all his poems there is what one might style, 
rather inadequately, a spasmodic sense; life appeals to him as a variety of 
sensations, to be enjoyed and experienced for their own sake, and only too 
frequently his verses consist of the pouring out, in spasmodic torrents, of these 
sensations, one on the top of another. His work can only be fully appreciated 
after repeated readings. 

Cynicism seems to have become something of an obsession (or is it a 
fashion?) with modern poets. In a few generations’ time literary historians 
will be writing on the cynical verse of our own day as we write on the 
melancholy school of the eighteenth century. Immediately after Mr. Read's 
picture of the twentieth century world comes Richard Aldington's Life Quest 
(Chatto & Windus, 3/6). Mr. Aldington_ starts by being meditative and 
ends by becoming morbidly introspective. There is something Swiftian about 
some of these verses. The human race appears as “two thousand million 
spiteful apes’; there is no room for the spirit of philanthropy in a brutish world 
like this, and the idea of loving one’s neighbour becomes a mere mockery. 
Mr. Aldington is suffering rather badly from what the Augustans would have 
called “the spleen”. His verses are characterised by a strong current of 
egotism and an excess of self-compassion. His search for a congenial 
environment, where he can escape from the vices and corruption of civilisation, 
leads him to the woods and the mountains, where he can live a solitudinarian 
existence. On the technical side the poems in this volume have much to 
recommend them; they are fired with passion, and in Mr. Aldington’s hands 
language becomes easily malleable, conveying his disgust and indignation with 
forceful clarity. But if we have not misunderstood them, their criticism of life 
is wholly negative and destructive; they have little that is hopeful to offer. 
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C. Day Lewis has now taken his place as one of the major poets of our age. 
With A Time to Dance (The Hogarth Press, 5/—) he comes forward as the 
exponent of a philosophy the very opposite of Mr. Aldington’s, a philosophy 
of joy in the great adventure of life, which has always new interests and new 
thrills to give us if only we will embrace them. In one sense Mr. Day Lewis 
is a romantic; he is very responsive to the sense of wonder. The theme of his 
work, he tells us in an earlier production, is “the single mind”, and by that, 
I take it, he means a healthy, balanced philosophy of life, founded upon a 
faith in the permanence of values and the purposiveness of existence. He 
cannot conceive of the individual as a separate and independent entity, but 
only as a link in the great chain of life. 


In me two worlds at war 

Trample the patient flesh, 

This lighted ring of sense where clinch 
Heir and ancestor. 


The title-piece of the present volume tells of the attempt of two young airmen, 
in the earlier days of aviation, to fly to Australia. Their heroic conflict with 
the elements and against difficulties which finally beat them, is represented 
in a series of sensation-pictures; and then comes the triumphant ending. In 
their grim, unrelenting struggle is symbolised the indomitable spirit of man, 
which through all the ages, by sheer perseverance, has proved its invincibility. 
The theme is one fundamental to many great literary masterpieces, though the 
treatment is novel. A Time to Dance is one of the really important poems of 
the year, but that, of course, does not mean that it is without its weaknesses. 
The versification is sometimes apt to become over-rhetorical, yet there is 
strength and power in it; thought, feeling, emotion, all are present, but as yet 
Mr. Day Lewis has not quite achieved that happy blending of the three which 
we look for in the really great poet. 

The earlier development of the same writer's genius, which led up to A Time 
to Dance, can be traced in his Collected Poems 1929—33 (Hogarth Press, 
7/6), in which are included the Transitional Poem, From Feathers to Iron 
and The Magnetic Mountain. A deepening serious note and a concern with 
social forces and the relation of man to his environment are discernible, and 
in The Magnetic Mountain a closer affinity with Mr. Auden is foreshadowed. 
English Fantasies by J. Redwood Anderson (Oxford University Press, 6/—) 
is worth reading for its sympe :etic pictures of humanity and its delightful 
descriptions of English landscape, though about the verses in this volume 
there is little of the personal or intellectual note which one usually associates 
with Mr, Anderson. Then there is the fourth book of Verses by Elizabeth 
Daryush (Oxford University Press, 5/—), full of self-revelation, discerning 
insight and that very intellectual quality which is lacking in the case of Mr. 
Anderson’s poems. Mrs. Daryush has a faculty for easy but striking 
description, as well as broad sympathies and pity for all suffering creatures. 
Many of her verses are concerned with the transcendence of spirit over body, 
the consciousness of desires too great for achievement in our life-time: and in 
two poems at least (Nos. VI & VII) she has demonstated the impossibility of 
the two sexes ever understanding each other completely. The pity is that 
her primary concern with matter and thought has led her to a deliberate neglect 
of technique. Poor rhymes do not seem to worry her, and in many pieces 
she has seen fit to dispense with capitals at the beginning of the lines. All this 
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is rather disconcerting to a reader, but still, since it is done in pursuance of a 
definite theory, which the author explains and defends in an introduction, one 
ought not, perhaps, to quarrel with it. 

; A selection from Mrs, Daryush’s earlier verses is given in a slender volume 
in Macmillan’s Contemporary Poets (Macmillan, 1/— each volume) where 
it has a companion in Selected Poems of E. H. W. Meyerstein. Mr. Meyer- 
stein, the author of the standard life of Chatterton, is essentially conservative 
in technique; his themes are circumscribed, embracing mainly’love, beauty and 
the joys of life, while his muse is slightly pedestrian; but the verses included 
in the present selection give evidence of an eye for beauty, a sense of rhythm 
and music, and a more than ordinary command of language. Poems of Two 
Years by Christopher Hassal, in the same series, are, on the other hand, 
impregnated with a deep religious note, and stamped with clear-cut imagery. 
Mr. Hassal hovers between the two influences of the Metaphysicals and the 
Augustans; the conceits in The Arrow are reminiscent of the former school, 
while The Summer Landscape dedicated to John Dyer of Grongar Hill fame, is 
clearly an imitation of the localised nature-poetry of the eighteenth century. 
The metaphysicals, again, together with Gerard Manley Hopkins, have left their 
mark on Alan Pryce-Jones’ Twenty-Seven Poems (Heinemann, 3/6), where 
vital passion and intensity of feeling find expression through conceit, 
symbolism, and subtle suggestion, while Poems by Stella Benson (Macmillan, 
4/6) are full of the seventeenth century music, colour and imagery, allied to 
an intense joy in life, —in its pains as well as its pleasures. If Miss Benson 
is stirred by the mystery of existence and rejoices in the good things of the 
world, she is conscious also of the constant proximity of the shadows, and her 
achievement consists in a felicitous blending of the two atmospheres. Precision 
and economy of diction, ease of expression, and perfect harmony between the 
word and the mood mark her out as a poet of considerable potentiality. Her 
early death has deprived English literature of a great talent. 

By this time W. H. Davies has joined the older generation of poets; but 
his muse is ever young. In Love Poems (Jonathan Cape, 3/6) the hand of 
time is seen in an acceptance of disappointment and suffering, as well as in 
frequent reflections upon the brevity of life and imminence of death; but for 
the rest the poet has preserved his calm, contented, optimistic outlook upon 
the world. In his autumn of life his ever keen consciousness of beauty in the 
commonplace has not forsaken him; in light and delicate numbers he can still 
sing of the joys of existence, feeling the sweet even sweeter for the admixture 
of sorrow he has found in it. Both Edmund Blunden’s Choice or Chance 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 1934, 6/—) and Siegfried Sassoon’s Vigils (Heinemann, 
4/6) show their authors in a ruminative, reminiscent mood, where the coming 
of middle-life has overshadowed the more joyous spirit of their youthful verses. 
Of the two Mr. Sassoon has moved the farther from the spirit of his earlier 
work. On the technical side he is still the masterly poet that he has always 
been, impeccable in diction, clear-cut in imagery; but looking back over his past 
life he is apt to smile at his youthful optimism. This volume is one that 
indicates a definite stage in Mr. Sassoon’s development as a poet. It probably 
is not the final stage, for there are yet signs that his cynicism may be only a 
passing phase; but it marks him out as sharing the spirit of his age. On the 
other hand, Poems 1919—1934 by Walter de la Mare (Constable, 10/6) 
shows that at least one poet can retain the unfettered imagination and optimism 
of childhood into the later reaches of life. Twenty Poems by Rupert Brooke 
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(Sidgwick & Jackson, 2/6 cloth, 1/— paper) is issued as a tribute to the young 
Georgian poet who is read nowadays much less than he was twenty years ago. 
Most of the better known verses are included — The Old Vicarage, Grant- 
chester, The Great Lover, The Fish, The Soldier, and the two sonnets on 
The Dead, but there are also specimens of Brooke’s work which have not so 
far been popularised by anthologists. And finally two volumes of humorous 
verse are-deserving of mention. The title of Sir John Squire's Weepings and 
Wailings (Cobden-Sanderson, 6/—) must not be taken too seriously; the 
contents comprise a number of semi-jocular verses lamenting the passing of 
the sensuous pleasures of life as one gets into old age — the pleasures of 
eating, drinking, parties, dancing and travel. This might well be read 
alongside Humbert Wolfe’s Stings 6 Wings (Nicholson & Watson, 5/—), 
a compilation full of parody, irony and satire.. The subject is insect life, 
treated in a trivial manner, with a wealth of delightful wit and humour. It 
shows Mr. Wolfe in one of his most jocular moods; and there are most clever 
illustrations by A. Savory. It is a book that should }oth delight and amuse. 


Sheffield. FrepDerIcK T. Woop. 


Notice 


After the article on William Tiffin, an 18th Century Phonetician, was 
printed off, it was found to have been anticipated by H. Kékeritz in an 
article on English Pronunciation as described in Shorthand Systems of the 
17th and 18th Centuries in Studia Neophilologica, VU, 3, April 1935, pp. 73- 
146. Dr. Kékeritz deals with a number of other shorthand systems besides 
Tiffin’s, whom, like Dr. Matthews, he regards as “by far the most important of 
our stenographic authorities.’’ Students of the history of English pronunciation 
will find the conclusions of the two authors well worth comparing. As 
Dr. Matthews’ article was submitted and accepted in September 1935, any 
blame for having overlooked Dr. Kékeritz’s lies exclusively with the Author 
and the then sole Editor. — Ed. 
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Coornhert’s and Chapman's Odysseys, 
an Early and a Late Renaissance Homer. 


It is now generally recognised that “Chapman's Odyssey is an English 
heroic poem, the tale of which is borrowed from the Greek’’.1 The same is 
true of Coornhert’s Dolinghe van Ulysse, and indeed of most Renaissance 
translations all over Europe. Any poet who then attempted to render one 
of the famous works of antiquity did so in order to naturalise its beauty, and 
to incorporate the work in his own literature. He read and assimilated the 
original, but then proceeded to recast it into his own poetic form. This 
practice yielded a number of works that have endured because of their 
originality. — The same quality lends them a considerable historical interest, 
for they are thereby faithful reflections of the style of their time. A comparison 
of two Renaissance versions of Homer by authors belonging to successive 
generations may therefore throw fresh light on some of the problems of 
comparative literature, since it eliminates one difficulty in this field: the 
difference of subject-matter. Here the point of departure is the same in both 
cases, so that all differcnces in treatment are significant; each helps a little in 
determining the characteristic qualities of the authors, both as to literary taste 
and scholarship. 

In the case of Coornhert and Chapman we may go further, and take them 
as representatives of their respective countries and periods. In the work of 
a man of genius the personal style is mostly too marked for it to be represent- 
ative of the age in which it was written. But Coornhert and Chapman are 
lesser men: their idiosyncrasies are on the surface. They show the literary 
vices and virtues of their periods on every page they wrote. 

An artist can be judged best in accordance with his own principles. Both 
Chapman and Coornhert have stated their views as to what should be the 
translator's chief object. Chapman says in his Preface : 


ak: it is the part of euery knowing and iudiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and 
order of words, but the materiall things themselves, and sentences to weigh diligently; and to 
clothe and adorne them with words, and such a stile and forme of Oration, as are most 


Coornhert’s preface mainly deals with metrical questions. But in another 
poem: Coornhert’s Rijmerién aenden Rijmlievenden Leser* he laid down his 
maxims of style. Its conclusion is characteristic : 


1 S,. T. Coleridge, Notes on Chapman’s Homer. Extract of a Letter sent with the 
Volume. 1807. ( Deed and Lectures on Shakespeare and some of the Old Poets and Dramatists, 


Sipe 23. 
4 Pi The ) Whole Works of Homer (1616), Preface to the Reader, p. III. 

3 For these as well as for the rhythmical qualities of his work, the reader is referred to 
my Coornhert’s Dolinghe van Ulysse, de eerste Nederlandse Odyssee. (Groningen, J. B 


- Wolters, 1934.) 


4 Included in: Comedie van Lief en Leedt (1582). 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 10 
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Want diens pen recht constich den dingen tafereelt ® 
Die tlelijck onschoon, en tschoon suverlyck uutbeelt ; 
Dat heetmen lustich en constich retoryken 

Als men woorden stelt die den dingen gelyken: 

Dat is tcleet nae des Persoons waert chierlyc of slecht. 
Dan becleetmen anders een Heer, anders een Knecht 
En dan schijnt het woort die dingen te vertogen 

Recht of mens geschieden sage voor den oogen. 


It is true that the contrast between the two views is partly due to a difference 
in national character. For the sense of style is as much a characteristic of 
English art as the realistic sense is essentially Dutch. Nevertheless a similar 
difference, though perhaps not quite as marked, exists between the styles of 
the Earlier and the Later Renaissance. In Dutch literature the two verse 
translations of Virgil’s Georgica, Wan Mander’s of 1597 and Vondel’s of 
more than 50 years later, chiefly differ in that the former has a more graphic, 
the latter a more balanced and sonorous style. 

We find an example of this difference in method in Coornhert’s and 
Chapman’s renderings of a passage in the 10th book. When Odysseus and 
his comrades are approaching Circe’s house, they hear her singing so beauti- 
fully, it says there, that 


danedov b'dnayv duimépvuer ® 
Coornhert rendered : 7 
Hoort gesellen / hoe clinckt die sang binnen die hole daken ® 


One may be in doubt as to whether he replaced floor by roof for the sake of 
a rhyme, or because he thought a roof was more resonant than even a stone 
floor. But he plainly wished to convey the effect of a voice that reverberates; 
therefore he called the roof hollow. 

Chapman was also struck by a sound-effect, but he used a different method 
to reproduce it: 


The pauement rings 
With imitation of the tunes she sings.® 


In the Greek poem the floor is said to “low all round” — it is metaphorically 
represented as an animate being. The realist Coornhert did not care for this 
metaphor, so he modified the passage according to his taste. But the figure 
appealed to Chapman, who went further than the original by using the word 
imitation. As this suggests an essentially voluntary, conscious action, the 
resulting metaphor verges on personification, 

The device of personification is one of the most characteristic features of 
Chapman's style; there is scarcely a passage in his poem which does not, 


5 Translation: “That man will paint with true art, who will depict ugly things as 
unlovely, beautiful ones as fair; then only will his poetry be pleasing and effective, if he uses 
words that resemble the things: to wit, the dress should be, according to the character, either 
elegant or simple. He will dress a gentleman one way, and a servant another. Then the 
word will appear to portray the things, just as if one saw them happening before one’s eyes.” 

Odyssea X, 227. 
. 7 ob pa twaalf boecken Odysseae, dat is de dolinghe van Ulysse (Haarlem 1561), 
mDs f 
8 Translation: “Listen comrades, how rings this singing under those hollow roofs.” 
® The Odysseys etc. X, 307, 308. 
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on closer inspection, show traces of it. When, in describing the rocks where 
Scylla and Charybdis dwell, he writes : 


Neare these Sirens shore 
Moue two steepe Rocks; at whose feete, lie and rore 
The blacke seas crueli billowes 10 


he renders both the rocks and the waves more terrifying by representing them 
as living monsters. The only trace of such a tendency in the Greek text is 
that the waves are said to roar. (Odyssea XII, 60). 

In many cases, however, Chapman's personifications are not warranted by 


any such trait, however slight, in the original. His rendering of Odyssea 
X, 94: 


hevat) O'hy aul yadiyn 


is a case in point. The word yadrjvy is descriptive because it denotes a calm 
at sea. Chapman personified the abstract notion stillness : 


Tranquillitie 
So purely sate there: that waues great, nor small 
Did euer rise to any height at all.11 


Coornhert also deviated from Homer here, but he seized on the picturesque 
quality of the word yadrjvy. He elaborated the suggestion of a smooth surface 
into the picture of a reflecting mirror : 12 


Want daer verheffen hem nemmermeer vloeden of baren, 
Maer twater can als een spieghel elcx aensight verclaren.13 


* * * 


It is to the suggestive quality of words and phrases rather than to the long 
descriptions that the Homeric poems owe their evocative power. But the ideal 
of Renaissance poetry was brilliant, detailed description. Both Coornhert’s 
and Chapman’s versions give ample proof of this. Much as they differ in 
their methods of describing, they agree in their desire for completeness and 
precision. They wish to present Homer in a shape that shall appeal to the 
contemporary reader, so naturally they transfer the poem into the style of 
the period. 

In Chapman's case this necessitated the use of antithesis, an adornment 
of style with which no Elizabethan poet could wholly dispense. 

Coornhert had given a close rendering of Odyssea IX, 51 in the lines: 14 


En ons met so menighvuldighe hoopen overvielen ie 
Als die lente bladen en bloemen doet spruyten uyt der aerden. 


10 Odysseys, XII, 97-99. 

11 Odysseys, X, 124-126. 

12 Dreerste twaelf boecken Odysseae, X, p. 71B. eA: 

18 Translation: “‘For there the flood did never rise in waves or billows, ; 
But the water showed each ae with mirror-like clearness. 

4D twaelf boecken Odysseae, IX, p. ; 

ZS Mek ted in such multitudinous crowds did they surprise us ‘ 
As the spring causes leaves and flowers to sprout from the soil. 


’ 
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Chapman, who desired to adorn the original, wrote : 


Their concourse swift was, and had neuer end; 
As thicke and sodaine twas, as flowres and leaues 
Darke Spring discouers, when she Light receaues.1® 


As he noticed that this was none too clear, he explained his translation in the 
marginal note: “i.e. after night, in the first of the morning.” 

Obscure as the passage is, the added effect is genuine; it suggests the start 
of surprise with which Spring (again personified) discovers the new leaves 
that have grown during the night. But it distracts the reader's attention from 
the description of the battle. 


In his Essay On Translating Homer Matthew Arnold enumerated four 
qualities, which in his opinion any satisfactory translation of Homer ought 
to have. It should be simple in thought, direct in style, rapid, and noble. 
He tested the four English translations which then existed on these points, 
and found each of them wanting in one respect. 

Chapman naturally fell short of the ideal in being too fanciful, as Arnold 
expressed it. This showed-especially in his use of ‘conceits’. Illustrations 
need not be given; they are found in all critics of Chapman’s work. But it 
is interesting to note that Coornhert, whose style in his Dolinghe van Ulysse 
is so simple and direct, shows the beginnings of this new fashion in his letters. 
There is even one example of a complete ‘conceit’ in his Odyssey, which on 
account of its early date 17 is worth quoting: 


Des jongelincx hert brande / den wasem gaf tranen 
In syn claechlycke oogen / om syns vaders vermanen / 
Ghedistilleert door tvier der liefden storten die op d’aerde.18 


The passage is the reverse of characteristic, but it foreshadows the coming 
development of style. 

As to Coornhert’s directness there can be no two opinions: the 
passages quoted thus far are sufficient evidence. In fact, if he departs from 
Homer at all in this respect, it is by being too straightforward. He had no 
understanding of the typically Greek delight in reasoning for its own sake. 

With regard to Arnold’s fourth ‘desideratum’, nobility of manner, 
Coornhert exhibits a similar tendency. Living as he did in a country whose 
culture was of an essentially bourgeois character, he failed to appreciate 
the etiquette of an aristocratic society such as is found in Homer. In 
this respect his translation is in marked contrast with Chapman’s; the latter 
tends to be even more profuse in titles and other formulae of courtesy than 
Homer himself. There is nobility of sentiment and dignity of style in 
Coornhert’s rendering of Ulysses’ address to Nausicaa 19, the homage of 
man to woman which he understood. But deference to persons of higher 


16 Odysseys, IX, 92-95. 


17 The translation of Books I-XII, in which it occurs, was published in 1561. 
18 Translation: “The young man’s heart was burning; the vapour brought tears 
Into his mourning eyes at the mention of his father : 


And distilled by the fire of love they dropped on the floor.” 
19 Odyssea, VI, 149 sqq. 
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social position was meaningless to him. Hence the tone of his translation 
is generally more homely than Chapman's, at times even commonplace. 

Since both authors tend to elaborate those elements in Homer's suggestions 
of landscapes and events that appealed to their taste, one may expect Chapman 
to dwell on the supernatural and phantastic, whereas Coornhert is likely to 
emphasize the realistic touches. This is borne out by Coornhert's treatment 
of the description of a hunting lion in Odyssea IV, 338, which is enriched 
with of a series of carefully noted details :20 


Dan comt de stoute leeu in zijn oude hol gereder 

Dan zijt waenden: die begint te briesschen en te rasen / 

Hy schuertse met de clauwen / en craecktse met tanden verwoedigh 
Haer leden beven in zijn kaken / zijn neusgaten blasen 

Den roden schuym uyt / borst / baert en klauwen bruysen bloedigh / 
Tverslinden vermoeyt hem / de proy versaet hem overvloedigh / 
Hy lect sijn graven / de rest leyt voor hem noch ongekloven / 
Ende aenschout zyn daet met toorniger herten moedigh. 24 


The poet relies exclusively on faithful observation; the style is of the simplest. 

Chapman's version of this particular simile is inferior, chiefly because his 
language is too hyperbolic. He is seen at his best in passages like Circe’s 
description of Scylla.22. Not a word is redundant here: 23 


Twelve foule feete beare about 
Her ugly bulke. Sixe huge long necks look out 
Of her ranke shoulders: every necke, doth let 
A ghastly head out: every head; three set 
Thicke thrust together, of abhorred teeth ; 
And every tooth stucke with a sable death. 
She lurkes in midst of all her denne; and streakes 
From out a ghastly whirle-poole, all her necks ; 
Where, (gloating round her rocke) to fish she falles. 


The tendency which mars his descriptions of natural beings: his love of 
hyperbole, stands him in excellent stead here. On comparing the original one 
notices that most of the touches of horror are rendered more prominent in the 
translation. This is done in Chapman's characteristic manner: he emphasises 
the living personality of the monster by using verbs suggesting conscious, 
designing malice. Where Homer has: 24 


& dé té of Segal mequurvres, év dé Exdoty 
opeodahéin xepady... 


Chapman writes : 


20 D’eerste twaelf boecken Odysseae, IV, p. 27 A. 

21 Translation: ‘Then, sooner than they expected, the bold lion comes 
Back into his den: he starts roaring and raging, 
He pounces upon the fawns and begins to devour them, 
He tears them with his claws and cracks them with savage teeth, 
Their limbs quivering in his jaws; his nostrils breathe 
The red foam; his breast, beard and claws are smeared with blood. 
Then he grows tired of gorging; the prey has appeased his hunger ; 
He licks his hands; the remainder lies before him uneaten 
And he beholds his work with a wrathful, haughty heart. 

22 Odyssea, XII, 89 sqq. 

23 The Odysseys, XII, 142 sqq. 

24 Odyssea, XII, 90, 91. 
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Sixe huge long necks look out 
Of her ranke shoulders; every neck, doth let 
A ghastly head out. 


Coornhert was an engraver of some merit. This may partly account for the 
astonishing clearness and precision with which he works out Homer's suggestive 
touches. —~He often succeeds in selecting just that minute detail of a movement 
which will evoke a vivid mental picture of the whole action. The choice of 
such details sometimes bears witness to an originality of vision that is usually 
associated with modern impressionist writings. His treatment of the human 
figure is based on this method: through evocation of its movements it is brought 
to life in an indirect manner. Here, for instance, is a picture of Ulysses 
struggling to the surface after falling overboard : 25 


Ten laetsten quam hij als een Eende uut den watere voort / 
Hij schudde thooft / en blies de soute zee door zijn tanden: 
Die over zijn hooft spoelde so zij doet aen de stranden.?® 


Only then does Coornhert prove equal to the task of evoking the human 
figure, when it is engaged in some outdoor activity. As soon as the stage 
is set indoors he vainly struggles with words, witness the following description 
of the interior of Alkinoos’ palace : 27 


Treet vrij door de sale (siet dat schaamte u niet en hoont), 

Tot mijn moeders camer / die sit bij de glimmende vyeren / 
Daer spintse purpuren cleederen / twelck mijn vader verschoont / 
Aen een hooghe pylare by haer cuyssche Camerieren. 

Daer boven staet de camer vanden Coninc goedertieren / 

Die waerschapt daer als een god vrolijck en heerlijck.?§ 


The passage is not exactly a failure, but its graphic qualities are weak, and the 
last lines are not correctly translated. Chapman's rendering is a vast 
improvement on this: 


Strait passe it, entring further: where abide 

My mother, with her withdrawne houswiferies ; 
Who still sits in the fire-shine, and applies 

Her Rocke, all purple, and of pompous show: 
Her Chaire plac’t gainst a Pillar: all arow 

Her maids behind her set ; and to her here, 

My Fathers dining Throne lookes. Seated where 
He powres his choice of wine in, like a God. 29 


25 Dreerste twaelf boecken Odysseae, V, p. 39 A. 

26 Translation: “‘At last he shot up from the water like a duck, 
He shook his head, and through his teeth he blew out the salt flood 
Whose waves were washing over his head, as they do on the beach,” 

27 Odyssea, VI, 304-309, D’eerste twaelf boecken Odysseae, VI, p. 46B. 

28 Translation: “Boldly walk through the hall (see that shyness shall not mar thee) 
On to my mother’s room, who sits by the shining fire ; 

There she spins purple clothes (for which father gives her praise) 

By a high pillar, near her chaste ladies-in-waiting. 

Above it is the king his chamber; the gracious lord 


There enjoys good cheer, like a god he makes merry and feasts.” 
29 The Odysseys, VI, 476 sqq. 
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Comparison with the Greek will show how all the graphic suggestions have 
been used to the utmost: each has been given greater precision. 

The tendency to work out Homer's sketches into minutely accurate pictures 
appears to be common to both authors. But there is an important difference 
in the method they employ. It is so fundamental, that a comparison of almost 
any parallel descriptive passages would bring it to light. We will select one 
characteristic example. 

In Homer's Odyssey the attack of the Laystrygones on Odysseus’ s! ‘ps 30 
is related in the lines: 


of 6'axd metoday avdgayPéor yeouadiovow 

Badlov’ G&pag 6& xaxds xdvaBoc xata vijas sedge 
dvdod@y vdlhupévov vrndv Faua ayvuperdwr 
ixdic d's aeigortes Gtsonéa daita pégorto. 


Coornhert’s translation 31 runs : 


Sy rolden groote steenen, die sprongen doort crachtich nopen 
Op volck en schepen / tbegonst te tieren en te craken. 

Tvolck creet al stervende / de schepen bersten en braken. 

Als visschen van tstrand zij de dooden om brassen grepen.®? 


The following is Chapman’s rendering : 


And borne to sad feast — %% 


Coornhert is the most primitive in style. With Homer the whole battle is 
heard as one tremendous noise, of which the shouts of the dying and the 
splintering of the ships are only the component parts. Chapman not only 
preserves this effect, he even renders the survey more comprehensive, for 
with him the last four lines are incorporated in one long sentence with 
subordinate clauses. From the point of view of syntax therefore his style 
is subordinating, an outcome of the fact that his imagination takes in a whole 
scene ata glance. His style is synthetic. 

Coornhert on the other hand sees every successive action, every touch in the 
picture separately; his vision is of the analytic kind, and the resulting principle 
of his syntax is: coordination of short sentences, as the principle of his 
versification is the end-stopped line. 

The Austrian art-historian Dagobert Frey in his work: Gotik und 
Renaissance als Grundlagen der modernen Weltanschauung (Augsburg u. 
Baden bei Wien, 1929) saw as the chief characteristic of Mediaeval artists 
an inability to realise a whole scene or an intricate event as a unity: they had 
to let the eye travel from object to object, or from one action to another, 


30 Odyssea, X, 121-124. 

31 Dreerste twaelf boecken Odysseae, Kare As 

32 Translation: ‘They rolled big stones; these through their mighty thrusts 
Rained on the crew and ships; there began a shouting and cracking ; 
The crew as they died, were crying; the ships were shattered and broken, . 
They (i.e. the giants) seized the dead as ‘twere fishes from the beach, to gormandize. 


33 Odysseys, X, 157-162. 
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describing each in turn. Hence their landscape was a catalogue, their literary 
description an enumeration. 

If this is correct, Coornhert may be regarded as representative of the 
transition from Gothic art to the Renaissance principle of which Chapman is 
an exponent. In that his style is analytic Coornhert still belongs to the Middle 
Ages, but his love of nature, his power of visual evocation, and above all his 
critical faculty stamp him as a Renaissance author. 


London. Tu. WEEVERS. 


“Strong Lines’ 


The poetry of the first half of the seventeenth century is distinguished for 
the modern reader by “‘conceits,” but for the contemporary reader it was 
distinguished by “strong lines.’’ Not only literary history but even the 
New English Dictionary has neglected this critical term. Jacobeans, however, 
used it to hall-mark the peculiar excellence of their literature, both verse and 
prose. For us it has the merit of describing Jacobean literary talent in Jacobean 
language and at the same time of marking a definite literary period. “Strong 
lines” epitomized the literary qualities which were most prized in this period: 
but what did ‘‘strong lines’’ mean? The answer to this question provides 
an interesting as well as illuminating footnote to literary history, but requires 
something like a chapter as the account of a fashion. 

In apologizing for his style Burton tells us that the Anatomy of 
Melancholy was 


writ with as small deliberation as I do ordinarily speak, without all affectation of big words, 
fustian phrases, jingling terms, tropes, strong lines, that like Acestes’ arrows caught fire as 
they flew, strains of wit, brave heats, elogies, hyperbolical exornations, elegancies, &c. which 
many so much affect.1 


“Strong lines, that like Acestes’ arrows caught fire as they flew,” exacted at 
least that much description from Burton. In 1656 Francis Osborn exhorts 
his son to “spend no time in reading, much less writing strong-lines; which like 
tough meat, aske more paines and time in chewing, then can be recompensed 
by all the nourishment they bring.” 2 This remark indicates their nature, 
but implies a passing fashion. In fact, between the independence of Burton 
and the distaste of Osborn we shall find the reign of strong lines. 

The best approach to an understanding of strong lines is unfortunately too 
extensive for this paper; it involves knowledge of the cultivation of Silver 
Latin style in the later Renaissance. At best I can only suggest this approach 
and refer the reader to the various articles by Professor M. W. Croll. In 
1580 Muretus defended Tacitus in a passage which sounds like a startling 
forecast of a fashionable taste in Jacobean prose and verse : 


1 Bohn ed., I, 30; cf. p. 25. 
2 Advice to a Son (Oxford, 1656), p. 9. 
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For although a bare and clear style gives pleasure, still in certain special kinds of writing 
obscurity will win praise sometimes. By diverting discourse from common and vulgar modes 
of expression, it wins a dignity and majesty even out of strangeness (peregrinitas; and grips 
the reader's attention. It acts as a veil, to exclude the view of the vulgar. Thus those 
who enter the dark crypt of a temple feel a kind of awful solemnity sweep in upon their 
souls. Asperity of style, again, has almost the same property as bitterness in wine: which 
is thought to be a sign that the wine will bear its age well.3 


This Anti-Ciceronian doctrine reached England and touched Francis Bacon. 
In 1591 the first English translation of Tacitus was recommended to the reader 
by Anthony Bacon with the statement “that hee hath writen the most matter 
with best conceyt in fewest wordes of anie Historiographer ancient or moderne. 
But he is harde. Difficilia quae pulchra.” In the second edition of 1598 
Richard Grenewey declared in his dedication that there is in Tacitus “no woord 
not loaden with matter, and as himselfe speaketh of Galba, he useth Impetatoria 
brevitate: which although it breed difficultie, yet carrieth great gravitie.’’ Here 
we may recall Jonson's praise of Lord Bacon as “one noble speaker who was 
full of gravity.” In 1595, however, the Tacitean qualities defended by 
Muretus had been suggested for poetry by Chapman's dedication of Ovid's 
Banquet of Sense: 


But that Poesy should be as pervial as oratory, and plainness her special ornament, were 
the plain way to barbarism ... 

That Energia, or clearness of representation, required in absolute poems, is not the 
perspicuous delivery of a low invention; but high and hearty invention expressed in most 
significant and unaffected phrase ... 

There is no confection made to last, but it is admitted more cost and skill than presently- 
to-be-used simples; and in my opinion, that which being with a little endeavour searched, adds 
a kind of majesty to Poesy, is better than that which every cobbler may sing to his patch. 

Obscurity in affection of words and indigested conceits, is pedantical and childish; but 
where it shroudeth itself in the heart of his subject, uttered with fitness of figure and expressive 
epithets, with that darkness will I still labour to be shadowed. 


Such qualification distinguishes the ‘full and haightned stile of Maister 
Chapman” from ‘Marlowe's mighty line.’4 If we compare this passage, 
which defends the doctrine of “significant darkness,” with what Muretus 
said of Tacitus, we shall see that Chapman is here reconsecrating to poetry 
the poetic qualities which contaminated Silver Latin prose. Muretus, 
Grenewey, and Chapman all conclude that obscurity or difficulty produces 
gravity or majesty of style, and Jacobean writers were not slow in putting this 
doctrine into practice. In satire Joseph Hall felt, after the example of Persius, 
that poetry should be “both hard of conceit. and harsh of style,” and he was 
obliged to defend himself (in the ‘Postscript’ to Virgidemiarum, 1597) both 
against the learned for being ‘‘too perspicuous” and against the vulgar for 
being ‘“‘too obscure.”5 He apologized for his “too much stooping” by 
declaring that ‘‘men rather choose carelessly to lose the sweet of the kernel, 
than to urge their teeth with breaking the shell wherein it was wrapped.” And 
some thirty years later Henry Reynolds (M ythomystes, 1633 ) attacked the 
modern poets for Jacking that “‘closenesse”’ which “was the intent and studied 


3 . M. W. C ll, “Muret and the History of ‘Attic’ Prose,” PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 
300. ee ses his “Attic Prose in the Seventeenth Century,” Studies in Philology, XVIII 
( 1921); and “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” Schelling Anniversary Papers, New 

92 3 é “ ” 
Bees Ce = Donne Tradition (Cambridge, 1930), chap. III: “Chapman and Donne. 
5 See also his “Prologue” to Book III of Virgidemiarum. 
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purpose of the Auncient Poets all,” — but chiefly because they had no 
mysteries worth concealing. The Jacobeans, however, found this closeness in 
the Silver Latin writers, with whom they felt a special kinship, and hence they 
cultivated the obscurity and asperity of style that, with a wit of their own, 
produced strong lines. Briefly as this doctrine has been put, it may suggest 
the literary background from which the cult of strong lines emerged. 

In essence strong lines belong to what we have come to know as 
“metaphysical poetry.” It was such lines that made Jasper Mayne feel 
Donne's poetry so far above its readers ‘‘that wee are thought wits, when ‘tis 
understood.” The ‘Elegies upon the Author” which were included in the 
Poems, published in 1633, give a strong-lined character to Donne. For 
instance, Carew's ‘Elegie’ describes the strong line when it declares that 
Donne has 


.. open’'d Us a Mine 
Of rich and pregnant phansie, drawne a line 
Of masculine expression... 


For Carew the triumph of Donne over the ancients is the greater, 


Since to the awe of thy imperious wit 

Our stubborne language bends, made only fit 
With her tough-thick-rib’d hoopes to gird about 
Thy Giant phansie, which had prov’d too stout 
For their soft melting Phrases. 


A stout fancy produced strong lines, with strenuous rather than “‘soft melting 
Phrases”; and such lines were “rich and pregnant.” But in Mythomystes 
Reynolds, being engrossed in the mystical interpretation of poetry, warns his 
reader to expect no mention of the “Accidents of Poesy,” such as “where the 
strong line (as they call it), where the gentle sortes best.’ As a preacher this 
style put Donne into disfavor with the Puritans, for R. B.’s elegy tells us that 
“they humm'd against him” and “call’d him a strong lin’'d man ... but a 
bad edifier.”’ 

Jonson, on the other hand, is praised for his laborious art by the contributors 
to Jonsonus Virbius (1638), but only James Howell speaks of his ‘‘strenuous 
lines.” Owen Feltham, none the less, writes of “solid Jonson” 


from ‘hose full strong quill, 
Each line did like a diamond drop distil, 
Though hard, yet clear. 


And in 1640 (in verses prefixed to Samuel Harding's Sicily and Naples) S. 
Hall uses the precise term : 


Nor neede they other halter, Catiline 
Affords them rope enough, in each strong line. 


If not in the full sense of the term, Jonson belongs, nevertheless, to the strong- 
lined tradition by virtue of the close and strenuous style which he opposed 
to the soft, melting, and diffuse style of the Spenserians. Even the prefatory 
verses to Randolph's Poems (1638), though they say nothing of strong lines, 
ato ge some of Randolph’s admirers were afraid lest his poetry be thought 
too facile. 


Critical opinion turns definitely against strong lines in Thomas Hobbes’s 
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Answer to Davenant (1650), where he attacks the practice that “with terms 
to charm the weak and pose the wise’’ brought the poet to write obscurely. 
Hobbes concludes : 


To this palpable darkness I may also add the ambitious obscurity of expressing more 
then is perfectly conceived, or perfect conception in fewer words then it requires. Which 
Expressions, though they have had the honor to be called strong lines, are indeed no better 
then Riddles, and, not onely to the Reader but also after a little time to the Writer himself, 
dark and troublesome.® 


It is apparent that to Hobbes “ambitious obscurity” and undue pregnancy of 
expression are responsible for ‘‘strong lines,’ which often prove no better than 
riddles. We can now sympathize with Endymion Porter when, in his verses 
“To My worthy Friend Mr. William Davenant” (prefixed to Madagascar, 
1638), he offers this apologetic couplet: 


As when I heare them read strong-lines, I cry 
Th’are rare, but cannot tell you rightly why. 


In the extraordinarily long group of commendatory elegies which introduce 
Cartwright’s Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with Other Poems (1651), we find 
enough material to test our knowledge of strong lines. The publisher, 
Humphrey Moseley, casually likens Cartwright to “the highest Poet our 
Language can boast of (the late Dean of St Paul's), but Cartwright’s 
eulogists are not agreed upon the likeness. The same Jasper Mayne who 
praised Donne praises Cartwright for exactly opposite qualities, because 
Cartwright’s wit was 


No Oracle of Language, to amaze 
The Reader with a dark or Midnight phrase. 


But John Leigh, running over a catalogue of poets which includes “rare 
Cartwright,” implores Moseley to 

Give us all Cleveland, all his gallant lines, 

Whose Phansie still in strong Expressions shines. 
John Berkenhead decries the swarm of small poets who have come up since 
Cartwright’s death : 


For thy Imperiall Muse at once defines 
Lawes to arraign and brand their weak strong lines. 


Though “Wit in Cartwright at her Zenith was,” for Henry Vaughan, 


... not a line (to the most Critick he) 
Offends with flashes, or obscurity. 


For Ralph Bathurst his verse is both “smooth” and “deep”: 


No Myst'ry there blocks up the way, no sowre 
Nor rugged Verse that must be scann'd twice or; 
But his soft Numbers gently slide away, 

Like Chrystall waters, Smooth, and Deep, as they. 


———— 


6 Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Il, 63. The “terms” were those 
of scholastic philosophy. é 
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For Thomas Philipott his design 


Is cloth’d with Sense so sinewy, so compact, — 
Not witty loose Lines, or vitious Numbers slack d. 


Thomas Cole indulges in a warning : 


But O take heed ye worms of Cartwright’s Wit, 
His Lines are strong, you may a surfeit get. 


But for B. C. neither is he short of substance, 


Nor writes he in the clouds, and a dark Dress, 
That him you cannot understand, but ghesse. 


All of these verses have their reference to the obscurity or asperity of strong 
lines; but while the cult of strong lines is apparent enough in their criticism, 
the trend of critical opinion is toward the position of Hobbes. Although 
Cartwright must still be “deep,” he is not obscure, he offers no riddles. 
Depth or strength of wit and rugged verse are giving way to clear wit and 
smooth numbers as the desiderata of criticism. 

In 1653 Izaak Walton, with a backward glance, relates how the 
milkmaid sang 


that smooth song which was made by Kit Marlow, now at least fifty years ago; and the 
milk-maid’s mother sung an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
younger days. They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good; I think much better than 
the strong lines that are now in fashion in this critical age.‘ 


And he makes Venator remark, apropos of Donne's variation on the same song: 


Yes, master, I will speak you a copy of verses that were made by Doctor Donne, and 
made to shew the world that he could make soft and smooth verses, when he thought 
smoothness worth his labour.§ 


Besides informing us of the fashion of strong lines, Walton suggests that they 
were antithetic to smoothness, and this supports what we have already 
surmised. Another reminiscent remark comes from Meric Casaubon in 1655, 
when he says that Longinus has many words suggesting the divine inspiration 
of poets “where no real Enthusiasme or supernaturall agitation” is intended: 


As when he saith, speaking of that ind of language, which when I was a Boy in the 
University, was called strong lines .:. «Many men, saith he, whilst they strain their wits to 
find somewhat that is very extraordinary, and may relish of some rapture, or Enthusiasme; 
they plainly rave, (or, play the fools,) and not ravish.® 


Casaubon, who was at Oxford between 1614 and 1621, shows why strong 
lines came to be regarded as far-fetched and oracular in a bad sense; once 
the appropriate remark had been “Th’are rare.” Both Walton and Casaubon 


help us to delimit the reign of strong lines as well as to determine their 
character. 


7 The Compleat Angler, “Temple Classics” ed., p.- 74. 

8 Ibid., p. 166. 

® Treatise concerning Enthusiasme (London, 1655), p. 142. For its full import see my 
“Restoration Revolt against Enthusiasm,” Studies in Philology, XXX (1933), 582-85. 
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The real strong-lined poet at this time was John Cleveland, and it will be 
interesting to see what contemporary criticism had to say of him. In 1662 
Thomas Fuller gives him this character: 


A general Artist, pure Latinist, exquisite Orator, and (which was his Master-piece) eminent 
Poet. His Epithetes were pregnant with Metaphors, carrying in them a difficult plainness, 
difficult at the hearing, plain at the considering thereof. His lofty Fancy may seem to stride 
from the top of one mountain to the top of another, so making to itself a constant Level and 
Champain of continued Elevations. 

Such who have Clevelandized, indeavouring to imitate his Masculine Stile, could never go 
beyond the Hermophrodite, still betraying the weaker Sex in their deficient conceits. Some 
distinguish between the Veine and Strain of Poetry, making the former to flow with facility, 
the latter press’d with pains, and forced with industry. Master Cleveland’s Poems do partake 
of both, and are not to be the less valued by the Reader, because most studied by the 
Writer thereof.1° 


One could find no better portrait of a strong-lined poet who, in reality, has 
sunk into the defects of his qualities. Strong lines were produced by the 
“Strain of Poetry,”’ and the difference between the “Veine” and the “Strain” 
allu-ved Ben Jonson a place in the strong-lined tradition. Of course this 
poetry could not succeed when it reminded the reader of any “forced” quality. 

The characteristic wit of strong lines was definitely outmoded by Thomas 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, published in 1667. Sprat devotes an 
appendix 11 exclusively to the “benefit of Experiments” to wits and writers, 
wherein he says: 


To this purpose I must premise, that it is requir'd in the best, and most delightful Wit; 
that it be founded on such images which are generally known, and are able to bring a strong, 
and a sensible impression on the mind. 


This premise leads him to discredit “metaphysical” wit: 


The Sciences of mens Brains are none of the best Materials for this kind of Wit. Very 
few have happily succeeded in Logical, Metaphysical, Grammatical, nay even scarce in 


Mathematical Comparisons; and the reason is, because they are most of them conversant about ~ 


things remov'd from the Senses, and so cannot surprise the fancy with very obvious, or quick, 
or sensible delights. 


Being partial to the wit “‘gather’d from the Arts of mens hands, and the 
Works of Nature,” Sprat concludes that Bacon was “one of the first and 
most artificial Managers of this way of Wit.” But in 1684 Gilbert Burnet, 
prefacing his translation of More's Utopia with some remarks on style, speaks 
of “the trifling way of dark and unintelligible Wit’’ that preceded the coarse 
extravagance of Canting,”” and declares that even Bacon “in some places has 
Figures so strong, that they could not pass now before a severe Judg. Strong 
figures bring us back to the wit of strong lines which Sprat had found wanting. 

Dryden's attack upon Cleveland in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668) 
will help to summarize our impressions of strong lines. Asserting that wit 
is best conveyed to us in the most easy language,” Dryden comes down on 
Cleveland in these words: 


— 


10 The Worthies of England, ed. John Nichols, I, 572. Dryden speaks of “a catachresis 
or Clevelandism, wresting and torturing a word into another meaning. 
11 See 1702 ed., pp. 413 ff. 
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The not observing this rule is that which the world has blamed in our satyrist, Se 
to express a thing hard and unnaturally, is his new way of elocution ... we pee r ade 
verse of Cleveland’s without making a face at it, as if every word were a pill to swa Ow 
he gives us many times a hard nut to break our teeth, without a kernel for our pains. So 
that there is this difference betwixt his Satires and doctor Donne’s; that the one gives us 
deep thoughts in common language, though rough cadence; the other gives us common 
thoughts in abstruse words.1? 


This, as we have seen, is a common analysis of strong lines; but in the Original 
and Progress of Satire (1693) Dryden does not let Donne off so easily: 


He affects the metaphysics, not only in his satires, but in his amorous verses, where nature 
only should reign; and perplexes the minds of the fair sex with nice speculations of philosop ey 
when he should engage their hearts, and entertain them with the softnesses of love. 


Here Dryden adds an instance to Hobbes’s criticism of the use of “terms to 
charm the weak and pose the wise’; he likewise subscribes to Sprat. 
Altogether his reaction to Donne spells neo-classicism. 

With respect to prose Richard Parr makes a remark in his Life of Usher 
(1686) which has led Mr. W. F. Mitchell to confuse the epithets ‘florid’ and 
“strong-lined.”” Parr thus describes Ussher’s preaching during his stay at 
Oxford in 1642: 


... notwithstanding the Learnedness of most of his Hearers, he rather chose a plain substantial 
way of Preaching, for the promoting of Piety and Vertue, than studied Eloquence, or a vain 
ostentation of Learning: so that he quite put out of countenance that windy, affected sort of 
Oratory, which was then much in use, called floride preaching, or strong lines.14 


But floride as applied to style belongs to the last half of the seventeenth | 
century, as the N.E.D. shows; and where Taylor is “floride’’ Donne is “‘strong- 
lined.” Both terms were antithetic to a plain style, but nothing is to be 
gained by equating both to the ‘‘purple patch.” 

It may be regretted that the term ‘‘metaphysical” has obscured the more 
inclusive epithet “‘strong-lined.” For the early seventeenth-century poets no 
term but ‘‘strong lines’ seems to have abstracted the peculiar essence of their 
kind of poetry. If some of the Jacobean poets were pregnant with metaphors 
of a certain kind, this was their particular form of “closeness”; if they often 
strained after the extraordinary, that also gave them strong lines. When 
Jonson criticized a ‘‘metaphysical’’ poet, he said ‘that Done himself, for not 
being understood, would perish”; “a hard nut to break our teeth,” or “deep 
thoughts,” were Dryden's wo: s. While the “metaphysical poets” affected 
intellectual “‘conceits,"’ they wrote ‘‘strong lines”; and as such their poetry 
was praised by their contempotaries and condemned by their successors. But 
in a fateful passage Dryden spoke of “metaphysics,” and he never actually 
said “strong lines.” 

If Dryden had used the proper term, he might have saved Mr. John Drink- 
water from this statement in his preface to the Poems of Sidney Godolphin: 


12 Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, I, 52. This recalls Hall on satire. 
13 _Ibid., 11, 19. Dryden continues: “In this (if I may be pardoned for so bold a truth) 
Mr. Cowley has copied him to a fault..." 
14 Cf. W. F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory (London, 1932), pp. 229-30. Burnet'’s 
objection, however, that Bacon's figures are too ‘strong’ recalls the words of Sir John Beaumont: 
Strong figures drawne from deepe inventions springs, 
Consisting lesse in words, and more in things” (1629). 
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Apollo, says Suckling in a doggerel passage of the Sessions of the Poets, 
calling ‘little Cid’ ‘out of the throng’, advised him ‘not to write so strong’. 
Unless the warning had some special allusion that now escapes us. Apoilo 
could not well have talked greater nonsense.” Whatever we may think of 
Apollo's judgment, he was not talking nonsense; his warning had the special 
allusion which ought no longer to escape us. 


University of Oregon, GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 
Eugene, Oregon. U.S.A. 


Phonemes and Phonemic Correlations in 
Current English! 


This paper has grown out of a reading of Professor B. Trnka’s recent 
monograph entitled A Phonological Analysis of Present-Day Standard 
English (Prague, 1935). Trnka is a member of the Cercle Linguistique 
de Prague, and his analysis may be described as an application to English 
of the principles of the so-called Prague phonological school. He sets up 
for current standard English a system of 46 phonemes, of which 24 are 
consonantal, 22 vocalic. The latter consist of 6 short vowels, 5 long vowels, 
7 diphthongs and 2 triphthongs. In addition, Trnka recognizes 2 unstrest 
vowels, [2] and [i], but does not make it clear whether these are to be 
considered phonemes distinct from the strest vowels denoted by the same 
symbols. In the following I will take it that his unstrest vowels are not variants 
of the strest, but separate phonemes. The 46 phonemes which Trnka sets 
up may be said to make a system, since in the analysis they are distinguished 
as “correlative” and “disjunct’’ and are grouped in patterns that conform 
to theories current in the Cercle Linguistique de Prague. I will consider, 
first, the phonemes themselves, and, secondly, their correlations. Because 
of limitations of time, I shall have to confine myself to a few moot points. 
For instance, I shall be unable to discuss the rules that govern the occurrence 
of individual phonemes in phonemic sequences. 

Trnka begins by defining the phoneme. His definition runs thus: “The 
fundamental linguistic oppositions which cannot be analysed into smaller 
units are called phonemes” (p. 5). Without poaching on Professor Twaddell’s 
preserves,2 I will point out that Trnka, both by this definition and by his 
actual practice, recognizes as phonemes only such units as (to use his own 
words) “stand in functional opposition and are able to distinguish one word 
from another” (ib.). If we accept Trnka’s definition and his own interpretation 
of it, we must proceed to find our phonemes by seeking word-pairs which 
actually fulfil the conditions given above. Thus, seal and zeal are 
distinguishable only by virtue of the difference ir their initial sounds, or, 


pela AP 
1 A paper read at the New York meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, 
Dec. 27, 1935. 
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u: ceague terminology, by the opposition [s/z]; we must therefore set up 
for English the two phonemes [s] and [z]. Of the oppositions which 
Trnka recognizes, some are freely exemplified and want no discussion, but 
others make trouble. Thus, the opposition [8/Z], which Trnka takes for 
granted, is not readily exemplified. In American speech the words glacier 
[glei8(i)r] and glazier [gleiz(i)r] on the face of it make the pair that we 
must have if we are to set up [8] and [Z] as distinct phonemes, but glazier 
differs further from glacier in that it is‘dimorphemic, and, by virtue of its 
association with glaze, it has on occasion a pronunciation [gleiz(i)r] of which 
[gleiz(i)r] is better reckoned a mere phonetic variant. The opposition [s/Z] 
actually occurs, it would seem, only in the word-pair Asher/azure, and this 
gives us perhaps a sufficient but certainly a slender basis for interpreting [3] 
and [Z] as two phonemes rather than as two variants of the same phoneme.3 

Of Trnka’s 20 strest vocalic phonemes no less than five are combinations 
having [a] as the last element: [ia, ua, ea, aia, aua]. Such combinations, 
made up as they are of two clean-cut and distinct elements, are better taken, 
not as simple phonemes but as phonemic sequences. Trnka actually so inter- 
prets the diphthongs oi and ui (as in loin, ruin) and rightly denies them a place 
among the simple phonemes. The combinations ending in [a] are surely 
parallel to those ending in [j], and ought to be analysed accordingly.5 Trnka’'s 
unwillingness to do this leads him into serious complications: alongside his five 
‘“‘monomorphemic”’ or simple phonemes [ia, ua, «2, aia, aua]he is forced to set 
up a like series of ‘“dimorphemic’’ combinations made up of the phonemes 
[i, u, e, ai, au] and the phoneme [a]. Thus, hire [haia] consists (according 
to Trnka) of the two phonemes [h] and [aia], while higher [haia] consists of 
the three phonemes [h], [ai] and [a]. It would be simpler and sounder to 
say that in both cases we have three phonemes, the distinction between the two 
words being that hire is monosyllabic, higher dissyllabic, To say the same thing 
otherwise, the final sound of hire differs from that of higher in the matter 
of syllabicity. I should prefer to transcribe this sound [r], in agreement with 
traditional orthography. In higher the [r] is cut off from the rest of the 
word by the morphemic boundary, while no such boundary appears in hire. 
It is obviously the presence or absence of this boundary which determines 
whether the [r] of [air] is syllabic or not.6 


2 W. F. Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme (Baltimore, 1935). 

3 In preparing this paper I rejectec he word-pair Asher / azure, on the ground that Asher 
was a Hebrew, not an English proper name. Dr. Morris Swadesh, however, has convinced 
me of my error. Whatever its etymology Asher is English enough for use in a phonemic 
opposition, 

A That oi is no “unit” phoneme but a combination of the phonemes [>] and [j] comes 
out with a beautiful clarity in words like royal [ro-jal], where [j] begins the second syllable; 
Trnka (p. 12) aptly compares loyal with lawyer in phonemic pattern. No such separation 
of phonetic constituents is permissible in [ei, ai, ou, au]; thus, lion is not divisible into 
syllables as [la-jan]. 

5 One of my colleagues reproaches me for putting oi on all fours with ui, and urges 
that ruin is a dissyllabic word. So it is, historically, but to my feeling loin and ruin in current 
speech have the same number of syllables, and that number I take to be one. Certainly 
the form ruining is dissyllabic, not trisyllabic; in other words, we have in this form a clear 
example of the diphthong [uj]. 

In the speech of many, [r] is coronal before vowels but dorsal elsewhere; thus, it is 
coronal in higher up (syllabic) and hiring (asyllabic); dorsal in higher than (syllabic) and 
hireling (asyllabic). Others use the coronal [r] in all positions. In ordinary phonetic 
transcription the coronal variant is written with [r], the dorsal with [2], but the variation 
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We come now to the matter of phonemic correlations. Here Trnka takes 
up separately the consonants and the vowels. Of the former he writes, “In 
the system of English consonantal phonemes there are two correlations, namely 
those of 1. voice and 2. plosion.” We have long been familiar, of course, 
with the correlation of voice, although we have not described it in the language 
of the Prague school. To Trnka’s presentation of the matter it may, indeed, 
be objected that the correlation remains phonetic, that it has not been reinter- 
preted in terms of the new science of phonology. Trnka and his © llows of 
Prague are like their forerunners the phoneticians in that they think of the 
correlation of voice in terms of phonemic pairs. Like the phoneticians, 
Trnka recognizes in English eight such pairs (16 phonemes in all), and must 
set eight phonemes aside (the aspirate, the nasals, the liquids and the semi- 
vowels) as not participating in the correlation. Such an analysis can hardly 
be said to get us much farther than we had already got in the benighted days 
of Sweet, Sievers and Jespersen. In particular, the eight phonemes left out 
of the correlation ought to be as many reproaches to the phonologist, interested 
as he is in pattern rather than in precise descriptions of articulations and the 
like. The correlation of ‘“‘plosion” (horrible word!) is open to objections 
even more serious, since here the Prague school, instead of building on 
phonetics, have built on fancy. One may properly speak of correlation 
between an affricate and the corresponding fricative, it is true, as (for instance) 
between [¢] and [8], but this is not at all what Trnka means by the correlation 
of “‘plosion,” for although he pairs [€] and [8], he does so only as an after- 
thought, relegated to a footnote and out of harmony with the correlations 
given in the body of his text. These are as follows. First, the two velar 
stops [k, g] and the aspirate [h] make up a correlative group in which the 
stops have but [h] lacks the “plosion”. Secondly, the two dental stops [t, d] 
are paired with the dental fricatives [b, 5]. Thirdly, the two labial stops 
[p, b] are paired with the labial fricatives [f, v]. Let us look at each of 
these correlative groups for a moment. If [h] were a velar fricative its 
correlation with the velar stops [k, g] might be considered as a possibility, 
but in fact it is neither velar nor a fricative, and Trnka’s triad [k, g, h] 
strikes one as arbitrary; it was presumably inspired by etymological consider- 
ations. The dental pairs are likewise arbitrary: why should the stop [t] 
be correlated with [pb] rather than with [s]? Here again etymology seems 
to have inspired the correlation, in spite of Trnka’s statement, in his Preface, 
that “all the words were examined from the synchronous point of view, 
without paying any regard to their historic development.” The labial pairs 
which Trnka sets up are those to be expected if correlation of stop and fricative 
is presumed, but the correspondence is far from close. In truth, one of the 
characteristic features of English is the want of systematic correspondence 
in this matter of stop and fricative. English has velar stops but not fricatives; 
on the other hand, it has more dental fricatives than stops, and though the 
balance is better in the labial region the articulations are markedly different, 


ic, and the one symbol [r] will suffice for both variants, as I pointed out in 
Le York meeting of the Modern Language Association of America (in discussing 
Professor Hans Kurath’s). The distinction ree a [a] parish is eyes im 
i [bo bour], in those contexts calling for the coronal variant, 
ohana ene oo [r]. after boa and thus do away with the 


a paper of 
word-pairs oi 
Sikcubi some speakers insert a hiatus-filling 
distinction. 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 11 
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the stops being bilabial and the fricatives labiodental. I am afraid we shall 
have to reject Trnka’s correlation of “plosion,” for English if not for other 
languages. 

Among the vowels and diphthongs, Trnka recognizes only one correlation, 
that of quantity. In terms of this correlation he sets up three phonemic pairs. 
I will illustrate these by the word-pairs pit | peat; wood | wooed; and cot | 
caught, The other vocalic phonemes are reckoned disjunct. Trnka speaks 
also of-another correlation, that of timbre, but is doubtful of its validity. He 
follows the general practice of the Prague school in basing his analysis on 
two types of vocalic opposition: sonority and timbre. He gives us three 
“systems” of vocalic phonemes: (1) the system of short vowels; (2) the system 
of long vowels, diphthongs and triphthongs; and, it would seem, (3) the 
system of unstrest vowels. These systems may be given, in tabular form, 
as follows : 


(1) short vowels (2) long vowels etc. (3) unstrest vowels 
i u ie oe u2 u: i 2 
e 2) ei «2d 3: ou 
2 A ai aid aud au 
a: D: 


Here the linear oppositions, as [i/u], are those of timbre, while the columnar 
oppositions, as [i/e], are those of sonority. Such oppositions are phonetic 
commonplaces, of course: the sonority oppositions answer to the high-mid-low 
of the Bell-Sweet system; the timbre oppositions, to the front-mixed-back 
and round-not-round of the same system. Since the arrangement favored 
at Prague is two-dimensional, the front-mixed-back must be lumped with the 
round-spread classification, but in current English this lumping involves fewer 
difficulties than it would in some languages. One is surprised to find [5] 
reckoned a mid vowel, [a] a low; in orthodox phonetics the reverse holds. 
It is worthy of note that [>] and [s:] are made to differ greatly in sonority, 
although recorded (p. 11) as correlative. Trnka analyses the vocalic phonemes 
exemplified in she and shoe as [i:] and [u:] respectively, departing here from 
Sweet and his followers. As regards the unstrest vowels, I reckon [i] one 
phoneme, whether strest or unstrest, and reckon [a] a mere variant of [a], 
from which it does not need to be distinguished by a special symbol. To put 
the matter differently, English has a marked tendency to level under [i] or 
[a] all vocalic phonemes in unstrest position. From Trnka’s list of vocalic 
phonemes, then, I would delete, not only the five combinations ending in [a], 
but also the two unstrest vowels. The remaining phonemes may be tabulated 
as follows: 


(1) short vowels (2) long vowels (3) glides 
i u ii uu 
e A 23 ei ou 
x n a: a: ai au 


The vocalic system of Vachek agrees with that of Trnka in the arrangement 
of the short vowels and in the interpretation of the two unstrest vowels as 
distinct phonemes (if Trnka actually so interprets them). Vachek agrees 
with me in the number and identity of the long vowels and the glides, though 
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he calls the latter diphthongs and gives to the former an arrangement 
different from mine.7 

After this critical survey it remains to consider what correlative types may 
legitimately be set up. Let us begin by distinguishing between pairs and 
triads. Of the latter, Trnka set up but one and we saw that this was 
inadmissible. He set up a number of pairs, however, and although some of 
these are to be rejected and others are dubious, many are sound enough and 
must be accepted. The following pairs show the correlation of oice: the 
stops [k, g; t, d; p, b], the affricates [é, g], and the fricatives [8, z: s, z; pb, 3; 
f, v]. The following show the correlation of stoppage: [¢, 8] and [g, z]:; 
the phonemes with this correlation have also the correlation of voice and 
thus make a tetrad.§ The following show the correlation of syllabicity : 
[ii/j] and [uujw]. The correlations of stoppage and syllabicity, limited as 
they are to two pairs of phonemes each, are not admissible if one follows 
strictly the rules laid down by the Prague school, rules which require of a 
correlation that it be exemplified in at least three phonemic pairs, but the 
correlations in question actually appear in the pairs given above and seem 
worthy of consideration. The correlation of quantity is perhaps exemplified 
in the vocalic pairs [i/i:] and [u/u:], if one accepts [i:] and [u:] as the proper 
analysis of the phonemes which I have analysed above as [ii] and [uu]. 
The further exemplification of the same correlation in the pair [9/9:] is 
doubtful, even in British usage, and is inadmissible in American usage, which 
exhibits rather the pair [a/a:]. Finally, rounding may be taken as a 
correlation mark in the phonemic pair [a:/9:]. Since however this correlation 
is not further exemplified in current speech, it can hardly be looked upon as 
part of the English correlative system, but must be interpreted as an isolated 
instance of a relationship not characteristic of our language as spoken today. 

We turn now from pairs to triads, beginning with the consonants. Apart 
from [h], the consonantal phonemes of English fall into two groups: lip 
consonants and tongue consonants. The members of these groups are 
made either with stoppage or with opening of the oral passage: those made 
with stoppage may appropriately be called sto PS; those made with opening, 
patents. The tongue stops are further distinguished as dentals and 
velars (or palato-velars), according to the place of stoppage, 
whether the dental region or the roof of the mouth. We will take up first 
the stops. These are nine in number, and fall into groups of three: ie 
labials [p, b, m], the dentals [t, d, n] and the velars [k, g, yn]. The labia 
triad may be analysed as made of a pair [p, b] and a third member [m]. 
A triad so constituted will here be called asymmetric. The labial asymmetric 
triad [p, b, m] has exact parallels in the dental and velar triads [t, d, n] and 
[k, g. n]. Here we have system indeed, a pattern thrice exemplified and 
taking in all the stops that occur in the language. The labial patents LE, w] 
taken together likewise make an asymmetric triad, consisting of the pair [ me: 
and a third member [w]. It is worthy of note that languages which, is 
German, have only the pair [f, v] use a variant of [v] much more [w]-like 


7 in [Prague] Studies in English IV (1933), 133. ; 
8 Bhan ete! Adib als pointed out by Trnka, peat footnote. a oe 
additional tretrads of this type are theoretically possible but do not occur in English : 
kx gg ts dz th dod pf bv 
baa | Saez b 9O fy 
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than is the [v] of English. In other words, the currency in English of two 
voiced phonemes as oppositions to the voiceless [f] has led to a sharp differen- 
tiation of these oppositions. The tongue patents are nine in number and 
fall naturally into groups of three: a voiceless triad [b, s, 8], a fricative voiced 
triad [3, z, Z] and a sonorous voiced triad [j, r,1]. These triads are symmetric 
(ie. are made of three single members each). The first two, taken together, 
may be regarded as a double triad, symmetric in pattern, made up as it is of 
the three pairs [p, 3; s, z; 8, Zz]. The nine tongue patents taken together 
make a triple triad, asymmetric in pattern. The English system of consonantal 
triads may be tabulated as follows : 


(1) stops (2) lip patents (3) tongue patents 
prti--k f b-s<-s 
b dg v ober Ago: 
man 7 w jor 


In this table the triads are so arranged that the voiceless phonemes come 
in the first line, the corresponding voiced phonemes in the second line, and 
the sonorous voiced phonemes in the third line. Outside the system lie the 
affricates [é, g], which make a pair, and the aspirate [h], which is correlative 
with naught (zero) rather than with another phoneme — one may compare 
the rough and smooth breathings of Greek. The English vocalic phonemes 
fall naturally into the following symmetric triads: (1) the front short vowels, 
(2) the back short vowels, (3) the long vowels, (4) the i-glides, and (5) the 
u-glides. See the table of vocalic phonemes above. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kemp MALone. 


Notes and News 


Dr. Daniel Jones. On the occasion of the Centenary of London University 
the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Ziirich has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Professor Daniel Jones, of 
University College, London. 


Forthcoming Contributions. Professor Bernhard Fehr’s article on The 
Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth Century, and Dr. G. Kirchner’s on 
The Verbs with Direct and Indirect Object will both be continued in the 
October number. 
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Reviews 


Methuen’s Old English Library. General Editors: A. H. SmirH 
and F. Norman. London: Methuen. 
A. 1. Three Northumbrian Poems. Edited by A. H. Situ. 
2a opr ge) °) heey SS ee 
2. Deor. Edited by Kemp MALone. x + 38 pp. 1933. 1s. 6d. 
3. Waldere. Edited by F. Norman. viii +56 pp. 1933. 2s. 
4. The Dream of the Rood. Edited by Bruce Dicxins and 
A. S.C, Ross. *xii + 50 ‘pp.’ 1934. 2s: 
B. 1. The Parker Chronicle (832-900). Edited by A. H. Smitn. 
vil 4 -42.pp.— 1955.°= 2s, 


These are the first five volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s Old English Library, 
a new series of O.E. texts and studies under the general editorship of Dr. 
A. H. Smith and Mr. F. Norman. The aim of the series, which should be 
very welcome to students, is to supply inexpensive critical editions of separate 
texts, somewhat on the lines of the Hoops and Morsbach-Holthausen series 
in Germany and Heath's Belles Lettres in America — though all these are 
more expensive than the present series. It is planned in three sections, to 
include (A) Poetic Texts, (B) Prose Selections, and (C) Studies. It is 
intended that the poetic texts shall be published entire, and the first eight items 
already issued or announced are all short pieces which with three exceptions 
have not been published separately before. Such a series is particularly 
welcome because these and a number of other short but important O.E. poems, 
which will no doubt also be included in the series, have hitherto only been 
generally accessible in Readers, in bare texts with no critical apparatus, while 
discussions of the problems they present have had to be sought in widely 
scattered periodicals that are in many cases, owing to library limitations, 
beyond the reach of the student. All the material essential for the study of the 
various poems and prose texts is gathered for the first time within the covers 
of these compact little volumes. 

The general plan of the edition is an Introduction, Text, Bibliography, and 
Glossary, with Indexes where necessary. The Introduction deals briefly 
with the MS(S), authorship, date, language, and literary problems, the 
proportion of space given to these various topics depending of course on the 
nature and length of the text. The Text is strictly conservative: “it is a 
general rule to justify where possible the MS reading and to admit emendations 
and restorations with hesitation.” In all cases the text is based directly on 
the MS(S) or facsimiles, specially difficult MSS being examined where 
possible under ultra-violet light. In the printing of the text p (w) has been 
introduced in addition to p, 5, and 3; and the text itself has been kept free 
of all editorial brackets, italics and diacritics, vowel-lengths being marked 
only in the Glossary. Another feature much to be commended is the placing 
of the textual notes, as well as the variant readings, below the text, thus 


dispensing with the irritating necessity of constantly turning the pages. Each 


volume has a select though fairly full Bibliography, arranged chronologically 
under the headings Bibliographical Lists, Facsimiles, Editions and Selections, 
Translations, and Notes and Studies. Finally, the Glossary is a complete 
record of the forms in tke text, full reference being given to the grammatical 


category of each. 
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Of this general scheme a number of criticisms have already been made 1, 
involving principles which it seems worth while discussing. The most serious 
is that the Introductions, which average less than thirty pages, suffer from 
over-compression. This may be admitted, although it is obvious that in the 
limitations of space necessary to keep the price low(an important consideration ) 
the discussion of problems could not be exhaustive. And it is surely better 
to discuss summarily all the questions raised by a text than, say, to make an 
arbitrary selection of one or two for full treatment and ignore the rest. It is, 
indeed, a triumph of arrangement in these little books that no problems are 
passed over entirely. The difficult work of digesting in so short a space a 
large amount of complicated material has been very well done, and the typo- 
graphical arrangement is excellent. A further objection is that by this method 
the student is encouraged to expect to find all his apparatus to hand in one 
book. But surely the very compression complained of will send the student for 
fuller detail to the books and articles, as far as these are accessible to him, 
that are listed in the valuable Bibliographies. And meanwhile he has at 
least a summary of those which he cannot obtain. 

The introduction of the symbols for w and g is also criticised, on the ground 
that there are other Anglo-Saxon letters just as remote in appearance from 
their modern equivalents which are not reproduced. Admittedly it is chiefly 
a question of convenience. But p is a borrowed rune while the other letters 
are only Irish variations on the Roman alphabet, which is a good reason for 
differentiation — and anyhow, the objection to p applies equally to pb, to 
which no one takes exception. And 3 is usefully adopted to remind the 
student that modern g represents only one of its equivalents.? 

It is important, after all, to remember that these editions are intended for 
the use of students. So with regard to vowel-lengths, for example, it is a 
matter of practical teaching experience that students accustomed to using only 
texts in which these are marked are generally confused when presented with 
a plain text. But by all means let the quantities be indicated in the Glossary. 

Another objection is to the chronological order of the Bibliographies. It 
is true that this has the slight practical disadvantage of the difficulty of 
finding at once an item whose date one does not know, but this is more than 
balanced by the immediate and clear view it gives of the work done on the 
subject up to any particular date. 

Lastly, criticism has been directed at two features of the Glossary which 
are of great use to students. One is the indication of the Germanic stem-types 
of the nouns (which are not given in the dictionaries), the other the giving of 
the form of each word under which it can be found in the O.E.D.4 Sweet 
is quoted in protest against the first as a mechanical practice, while the 
relevance of the O.E.D. references is questioned. Now with all respect to 
Sweet one would have thought that it was rather late in the day to have to 
defend against his arbitrary classification of the nouns one which has the 
great practical advantage of applying to all the Germanic dialects, especially 


1 See especially Review of English Studies X, pp. 343-4 (1934) and XII, p. 107 : 

2 See Beowulf, ed. Wyatt and Chambers, p. Stile P eee 

3 In the General Editors’ Preface in the first volume it is stated (p. vi) that the marking 
of vowel-lengths “is definitely misleading for linguistic purposes.” Is ‘linguistic’ here perhaps 
a slip for ‘educational’? 

4 The editors retain the traditional abbreviation N.E.D. — and admittedly O.E.D. has 
here the disadvantage of suggesting Old English. 
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since the majority of students of O.E. are familiar also with Gothic and perhaps 
one or more of the other dialects. Is Sweet’s numbering of the conjugations 
to be retained also? And it is just because the O.E.D. is not a dictionary of 
Anglo-Saxon, though it is a historical dictionary, that readers of O.E., who 
are generally also students of the history of the language, should be encouraged 
by references to it to follow up the later fortunes of O.E. words, especially in 
regard to changes of meaning. 


In the first volume Dr. Smith edits Cadmon’s Hymn, Bede’s Death Song, 
and the Leiden Riddle, giving each in the original Northumbrian and the later 
West Saxon versions. The texts being very short, only 28 lines of Northum- 
brian in all, he is able to devote 37 pages of his 54 to the Introduction. Even so, 
however, he has none too much space at his disposal, and his discussion is 
the most compact in the series. A concise account of the MSS of the poems 
and of the relations between the various versions of Cadmon’s Hymn and 
Bede’s Death Song is followed by a section on authorship dealing affirmatively 
with the authenticity of the Hymn and Caedmon's own historicity, the 
genuineness of Bede's Death Song, and also suggesting the possibility that 
the Leiden Riddle, translated from the Latin of Aldhelm, may also be by him 
— and the Northumbrian version accordingly not the original. A section on 
Date and Localization gives the MS evidence for an early date (at least not 
later than the ninth century) but for a continental provenance of the earliest 
extant versions of the Death Song and Riddle which makes it impossible to 
take these as evidence for the Northumbrian dialect except by comparison 
with the Hymn, which can be independently dated and localised and is thus 
of special importance. The last ten pages of the Introduction are devoted to 
a detailed account of the orthography and language, with a discussion of 
difficult forms, a summary of dialectal features, and the linguistic evidence 
for dating. As regards the orthographic statistics on p. 26, Dr. Smith gives 
the Leiden Riddle 7 z and 14 3, though his text has 8 and 15. The other 
figures are correct. 

In spite of the large number of times that Caedmon’s Hymn has been printed, 
this is the first edition to give the variants of all the four MSS of the 
Northumbrian version. The West Saxon versions of this and the other two 
poems are, however, printed from only a single MS, merely for purposes of 
comparison. As regards interpretation. Dr. Smith’s shifting to the end of 
1. 7 of the Hymn of the semicolon usually placed at the end of the preceding 
line —— which, by the way, would leave the versions reading firum on foldu 
(foldum) without an object for tiade (tida) — hardly seems an improvement. 
In 1. 3 sue is better glossed ‘how’ as usual (Bede has quomodo), and there does 
not seem sufficient motive or evidence for translating tiade as ‘adorned’ 
instead of taking it as parallel to scop and equivalent to Bede's creauit. In 
the first line of Bede’s Death Song Dr. Smith follows Forster in reading 
neidfaerae, ‘inevitable, sudden peril’ instead of neidfaerae, ‘unavoidable 
journey’ (= necessarium exitum) for ‘death’, although, as Ekwall points out, 
a long syllable is not necessary metrically (see 1. 5, which is of the same type), 
while if the MS the’ is to be expanded as them and not there, -faerae can be 
from the neuter f&r, ‘journey , instead of from the feminine faru. And as 
for Simeon of Durham’s translation by exitum being wrong, it is to be noticed - 


5 Modern Language Review XXIX, p. 79 (1934). 
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that in Cuthbert’s Letter the poem is introduced as ‘de terribili exitu animarum 
e corpore’. The Leiden Riddle in its Northumbrian form is extant only in a 
single MS, which in parts is very difficult to decipher, and Dr. Smith has 
therefore examined it under ultra-violet light, with the result that a number 
of disputed readings are settled definitely and one or two new readings have 
been obtained, notably in Il. 6 and 14 (3reatun and niudlicae). In spite of 
these gains, however, the interpretation of this Riddle remains, alas, as difficult 
as ever. On p. 47 the MS reading Zoelu, corrected to 3eolu in the text, should 
have been recorded in the textual notes. The proof-reading in this as in the 
other volumes has been very well done, though Deitrich (for Dietrich) has been 
missed on p. 45, 1. 5 from bottom, and in four places (p. 11 notes 1. 5, p. 12 
note 1, and p. 18 notes 1 and 4) Pontificium should be Pontificum. 


The problems of Deor, though of course they turn on the interpretation of 
the text, are on the whole literary rather than linguistic, and these Prof. Kemp 
Malone considers with his usual freshness and acumen. After a brief general _ 
description and a note on the title of the poem, he proceeds to a discussion of 
the six stories of misfortune outlived of which the poet speaks. The first 
word of the poem (given as Weland by the majority of editors) is read as 
Welund — which is clearly enough, in all conscience, the spelling of the MS, 
as may easily be seen from the recent facsimile of the Exeter Book or from the 
frontispiece to Part II of the E.E.T.S. edition. The first crux of the poem 
occurs in the same half-line: be purman&. Prof. Malone rejects as disproved 
the interpretation of this as a regional name and argues instead for ‘snake’ 
as an audacious metaphor for ‘sword’ under Icelandic skaldic influence — 
which still leaves the reference in this context to be explained. Sponcre 
seonobende is taken to refer to the hamstringing of Welund — but do not 
‘bonds made of sinews’ or even ‘bonds laid on his sinews’ (= limbs, in 
reference to the hampering of his activities) remain likelier possibilities? The 
third section of the poem is the most difficult, the more so as we know nothing 
about Geat and Medhild (assuming that these are both proper names). For 
the puzzling mon3e Prof. Malone suggests the meaning of ‘commerce, inter- 
course’. His most interesting suggestion, however, is the identification of 
Deodric in the fourth section with the Frank instead of the Ostrogoth, a theory 
which is cleverly argued and on which a further discussion is promised. Prof. 
Malone makes out a good case, but it must be admitted that it remains in the 
end not more than another possibility, his arguments being neither more nor 
less convincing than those urged in support of other theories which he refuses 
to accept. This is, indeed, the capital difficulty of all these problems, that 
there is genérally not sufficient evidence for a final decision, and it is a pity 
that fresh suggestions, which are always welcome, should usually be put 
forward so dogmatically, previous interpretations being rejected summarily 
because they are without the final confirmation which the new view itself 
equally lacks. For in his unwillingness to pass the generally accepted 
opinions of others Prof. Malone is cautious to a fault. The history of the 
text we cannot reconstruct, he says, as we cannot get behind the MS version 
of the late tenth century, and he refuses to admit most of the features which 
have been quoted as evidence of early date: the ‘refrain’ is not a metrical 
device and the poem is thus not stanzaic, the original dialect is not necessarily 


8 Misprinted be purman in |. 9 of note (1) on p. 23. 
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Anglian but may have been West Saxon, and apparently early characteristics 
of metre, vocabulary, and style may be merely archaisms, while we do not 
know about the author even as much as he tells us in the poem, since the 
final personal passage is fictitious. Apart from Prof. Malone’s own suggestions, 
therefore, we are left, except for a very uncertain indication of a date about 
900, with mainly negative conclusions. 


Of the poem of Waldere only some sixty lines are preserved, on two vellum 
folds discovered in 1860 in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. The first 
problem presented by these is their order, and after a short description Mr. 
Norman in his new edition discusses carefully the paleographical evidence 
for this. Each fold consists of one whole leaf and the merest fragment of the 
conjugate leaf. There are many possible arrangements, but Mr. Norman 
argues the probability that the two folds belonged to the same rather than 
different gatherings, and calculates further that either one, three, or five leaves 
are missing between the two whole leaves, the first possibility being the most 
likely. In accordance with this view he agrees with A. Leitzmann in taking 
spil, which occurs at the bottom of the fragmentary page Id, with ce at the 
top of IIc, thus reading spilce, but differs from Leitzmann in regarding Il 
as the outer and I as the inner fold and thus adopting the usual order I-II for 
the two fragments. A diagram illustrates this clearly. However, though 
Mr. Norman may well be right, his case rests here and at several other points 
on his statement that I is mainly the left leaf of a fold, II the right leaf — 
and the evidence for this he does not give. The handwriting is then described 
and the paleographers’ dating given as c. 1000, this being further confirmed 
by Mr. T. D. Kendrick in a note on the style of an acanthus design on folio Ib. 
The language of the poem, as usual in MSS of this date, is late West Saxon, 
but there are some Northumbrian forms, which Mr. Norman interprets as 
indicating not necessarily a late West Saxon copy of an Anglian original, the 
usual view, but a Northumbrian scribe attempting to write ‘Standard’ O.E. 
round about 1000 — a new suggestion which does not, however, sound very 
convincing. The half-line o33e on peal fleon, in which the metre requires 
that fleon be dissyllabic, Mr. Norman refuses to take as evidence of early date, 
since we do not know when the contraction to a diphthong took place. 

A full and masterly account then follows of the other extant versions of the 
Waldere story and their relations to one another. The subject matter is the 
best support of the order I-II of the O.E. fragments and suggests also that 
they are not far apart. The first fragment is generally accepted as a speech 
by Hilde3yd; the second is mainly a speech by Waldere, preceded by the end 
of a speech which was first assigned to Gudhere and then to Hazena, though 
Mr. Norman suggests that this is also part of the speech of Waldere, who is 
re-introduced according to a usage for which he finds other O.E. parallels. 
This new view is very attractive and solves several serious difficulties in the 
other attributions. The resemblances and differences between Waldere and 
the Latin Waltharius of Ekkehard are then discussed, a lost lay of Bavarian 


origin being postulated as their ultimate common source. We do not know 


how Waldere ended, but it was probably not tragic, and the length of the 
whole poem, judging from the scale of the surviving fragments, was probably 
not less than a thousand lines, while Mr. Norman puts the earliest possible 
date of composition at 750. The theories of the mythical origin of the story 
are briefly summarised, and its relation to the Hild story and the historical 
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interpretation discussed, while the literary history of the various versions is 
then traced in some detail. A final page reconstructs the development of the 
story from a lost Bavarian lay composed not long after 600 and during the 
seventh century travelling to England, where it gave rise to Waldere. 
Between the old lay and Waltharius intervened a stage in which, probably 
under the influence of a Sigfried lay, the character of Gunther (= Gudhere) 
became less heroic. 

The text is carefully edited, with very useful footnotes’. Uncertain 
readings are indicated, but Mr. Norman was working from a facsimile and 
he suggests that in several cases the reading could probably be decided by 
ultra-violet light. A bibliography and glossary conclude a volume very 
attractive to anyone at all interested in Germanic hero-song and its problems. 


The fourth volume of the series, edited by Prof. Bruce Dickins and Mr. 
A. S. C. Ross, is the Dream of the Rood, one of the finest and most interesting 
O.E. poems. The whole poem, 156 lines long, is in the late Vercelli Book, 
but extracts from it occur carved in runes on two faces of the famous Ruthwell 
Cross in Dumfriesshire. The Introduction to this edition opens with an 
account of the history of the Cross in modern times and a description of the 
sculptured panels and the inscriptions. The main runic inscriptions, given in 
outline-facsimile as a frontispiece to the volume, are transliterated according 
to Prof. Bruce Dickins’ system as given in the first volume of Leeds Studies in 
English. The dating of the Cross depends in the first place on a comparison 
of its sculptural style with that of other Anglian crosses, and a summary is 
given of archzological opinion, the balance of which favours a date between 
c. 670 and 750. References are quoted, especially to Vol. V of Baldwin 
Brown's Arts in Early England, which contains the fullest discussion of all 
the problems concerned. The best section of the Introduction is the account 
of the linguistic forms on the Cross, which ends with an excellent summary 
of the conclusions to be drawn therefrom, conclusions which point to an early 
eighth-century date. The description of the Vercelli text is of the briefest, 
and then follows an account of the Brussels Cross, on the silver covering of 
the back and sides of which occur two Anglo-Saxon inscriptions, one reminis~ 
cent of some lines of the Dream of the Rood. The interesting suggestion is 
made that the A‘blmer mentioned in this inscription as responsible for the 
making (or rather decoration) of the Cross is the Aldorman Atpbelmer. a 
member of the West Saxon roy | house, who is well known as one of the 
patrons of Abbot Aélfric. It would then be possible that the Cross is the 
fragment of the True Cross sent to King Alfred by Pope Marinus in 885. 
The linguistic forms on the Cross are examined and pronounced to be late 
West Saxon of the late tenth or early eleventh century. 

The final section of the Introduction discusses the Literary Relationships 
of the Poem. The differences between the Ruthwell Cross and Vercelli 
versions and the composite character of the latter suggest that this may be an 
expansion and continuation (made in Alfred’s reign?) of an early poem 
(perhaps inspired by the finding of a fragment of the True Cross by Pope 
Sergius I in 701) from which extracts are quoted on the Ruthwell Cross. The 
form of the poem suggests two Riddle types, and though no source is known 
the influence can be traced of Latin liturgical hymns. The possibility of 


7 On p. 39, note (30), l. 7 helepa is misprinted helepa. 
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authorship by either Cadmon or Cynewulf is summarily dismissed. This 
section is unfortunately all too brief. Space being limited, it would perhaps 
have been better to omit the longish description of the Ruthwell sculptures, for 
which, anyhow, reference to Baldwin Brown's book still remains essential 
(there is no mention, for example, of the possibility, discussed and rejected by 
Baldwin Brown, that the runic inscriptions may be later additions); while 
the account of the Brussels Cross, interesting though it is, is disproportionately 
long and also not strictly pertinent. More space could then have been very 
profitably devoted to a discussion of the literary evidence for date and author- 
ship offered by the subject matter and style of the poem. As it is, on these 
questions the present discussion does not supersede the excellent analysis of 
the poem in Baldwin Brown's volume, and the illustrative material in Cook's 
edition is still valuable. 

The text is very competently edited, with a number of new and sometimes 
bold interpretations of difficult passages (see notes on Il. 9, 10, 15, 21, 23, 
30-2, 46, 117). The text of the Ruthwell Cross inscriptions, established from 
independent examinations of the Cross, is, except for unimportant differences 
of transliteration, substantially the same as that given by Baldwin Brown and 
A. Blyth Webster (who collaborated for the philological sections). Only one 
rune is differently read (1. [62] ‘giwundad’ B. D. 6 A. S.C.R,, giwunded’ 
B. B. & A. B. W.) although several more letters are admitted to the text than 
in Baldwin Brown's very cautious version; while ‘bismzerzdu’ is emended to 
“*bismeradu’ (see p. 27, note [48]), and ‘etgad[re]’ (1. [48]) and ‘sar[e]’ 
(1. [59]} are two other interesting restorations. In the Bibliography books on 
the Ruthwell Cross which have good plates are starred. Among these should 
surely have been included Cook's Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, 
for though the text, containing nevertheless very valuable illustrative material, 
is perversely wrongheaded in its main thesis, the illustrations form the 
completest available series of reproductions of the two crosses. In the Glossary 
the forms of the Ruthwell Cross inscriptions are listed separately. The 
unfortunate misprint of Prof. Dickins’ name as Dickens on the front and spine 
of the outer cover of the first copies has since been corrected. 


The first of the prose selections is a portion (832-900) of the Parker 
Chronicle, edited by Dr. A. H. Smith. All work on the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle must be based on the great edition of Plummer, who in a long essay 
(Vol. Il, pp. xvii-cxxxvii) made an exhaustive study of its problems. In 
England before the Norman Conquest (pp. xii-xx) Prof. R. W. Chambers 
made an excellent summary of Plummer’s main results, and in the Introduction 
to the present edition Dr. Smith gives a still briefer and yet admirably clear 
account of the versions and origin of the Chronicle. He emphasises especially 
that King Alfred’s participation in its compilation, as writer or inspirer, though 
likely, is unproven; and that its original connection with Winchester, which did 
not become the Wessex capital till the tenth century, is equally uncertain. 
The most important part of the Introduction is a section on the dislocations 
in the chronology of the Chronicle. These reduce to three groups: (1) the 
recording of events two, sometimes three, years too early during the period 
754-845, owing to two blank annals, 754 and 755, not being passed over by 
the scribe — an error corrected at 851 owing to the occurrence of a series of 
blank annals from 846 to 850; (2) a series of tenth-century mistaken 
‘corrections’ in the Parker MS only, whereby the annals 892-928 are put one 
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year later; and (3) a more complex set of inconsistencies according to which, 
owing to the annalist’s year not beginning with 1 January, only certain 
(especially foreign) events in an annal appear to be recorded a year too late. 
This also explains many of the annals beginning with the Danes’ (autumnal) 
move into winter quarters. Reasons are given for regarding the annalist’s 
year as beginning at the Caesarean Indiction of 24 September, though after 
891 there are indications of a change to Christmas for the beginning of the 
year (see notes to 891, 8932). A short account follows of the language of 
this section of the Parker MS, which is one of the principal sources for West 
Saxon of the second half of the ninth century. The first scribe (to 891) has 
a number of archaic spellings (pb almost exclusively, 5 being common later, 
e for later e; u, uu occasionally for p, and u frequently for later unstressed o) 
and some archaic forms (u in cuom; final 3; io; the characteristic W.S. ie; and 
unbroken a before 1 + consonant). The second scribe has a few stray 
archaisms but has on the whole the more varied orthography of the later hands, 
including many spellings usually associated with West Saxon of the tenth 
century. The style of the Chronicle, which contains the best examples of 
early original O.E. prose, is simple and clear, though marked by unexpected 
variety of expression. A note is given on the most characteristic sentence-types. 

The text, which is very accurately edited, gives a reproduction more faithful 
to the MS than Plummer’s edition, of a complete section of the Parker 
Chronicle. The year numbers are given, as in the MS, in Roman numerals, 
and variations in the size of the margin are also reproduced. Incorrect year 
numbers are not corrected in the text but are indicated in the footnotes, except 
for the years 892-900, which were given correctly by the original scribes and 
wrongly altered later (see note to 89114 on pp. 40-1). In a number of places 
(listed on p. 5, note *) errors of transcription in Plummer’s text are corrected. 
The footnotes are exceedingly useful, explaining difficult passages and making 
clear the chronology of complex annals, especially in regard to the movements 
of the Danes in their English and continental campaigns. A few comments 
on detail follow. In the rendering ‘as from Wessex to Mercia’ for the phrase 
of pesseaxum on Merce (85314, p. 21), admittedly awkward to translate 
neatly though the meaning is clear, ‘as’ is not a happy addition. In note 8783 
(p. 31) ‘before folces’ should read ‘after folces’. In the textual note to 89314 
(p. 43) obpe on dx3 should have been mentioned as supplied from MSS C, D. — 
On p. 47 ‘suggests’ in note 86, |. 3 should be ‘suggest’, while it would perhaps 
have been better, Rolle’s authorship of the Pricke of Conscience being now 
generally rejected, to omit ‘Hampole’s’ in note 92, 1. 6. In the Bibliography 
Classen and Harmer’s edition of Chronicle D should surely have been placed 
among the Editions rather than under Studies and Notes; the date of Chambers’ 
England before the Norman Conquest is twice given as 1928 instead of 1926; 
while the title of Prof. van Hamel’s book (1911) should read De Oudste 
Keltische en Angelsaksische Geschiedbronnen. 


Nijmegen. W. A. G. Doyte-Davipson. 
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A History of the Anglo-Saxons. By R. H. Hopcxin. 2 vols., 
748 pp. Oxford University Press. 1935. 30/— the 2 vols. 


Considering the number of already existing works on this subject one might 
wonder whether a new presentation of the period were really required. 
However, many new facts have come to light in recent years, so that most of the 
earlier books may be considered out of date. Although in many cases these 
still furnish valuable material and are by no means all antiquated in their 
presentation and in their suppositions, a work that should take into account 
all the new material has become necessary and, as the author words it, ‘the 
Anglo-Saxon period of English History more than any other needs to be 
retold.” This aim has been admirably attained. The book is not only of 
value to the historian, but is particularly useful to the student of literature 
and of Old English culture in general, as it supplies him with the necessary 
background for his studies and his research. 

Mr. Hodgkin, in his book, deals with Anglo-Saxon history from its earliest 
times to the death of Alfred. A continuation to the Norman Conquest is 
promised. It has been the authoz’s aim to focus his work “on the great men 
and the big subjects — the Conquest, the Conversion, the success of the 
Southerners in the struggle for supremacy, the Viking invasion, the life and 
beliefs of the people.” Consequently he first deals with the Angles and 
Saxons in Germany. From there he turns his attention to the later Roman 
Britain before the Conquest, and then investigates the several stages of the 
conquest of Britain by the Jutes, the Saxons and the Angles. A very important 
supplement to the first part of the book is a chapter on ‘Heathen Society” in 
which Mr. Hodgkin gives us an account of king and people, their homes, 
dress and ornaments, and their thought. The rest of the first volume is 
concerned with the Conversion and with the times of the Venerable Bede, the 
“Golden Age.” The second volume deals with the struggle for supremacy 
among the different kingdoms, the church in the century after Bede, and the 
results of Christianity, and brings the narrative up to the coming of the Vikings, 
the great Norse invasion, and the Danish wars. A detailed investigation into 
the rule of Alfred, his personality and aims, his importance for the further 
development of political and cultural life concludes Mr. Hodgkin's study. 

In a work like this many smaller points have to be disregarded and many 
others which are still under strong dispute have to be treated summarily. 
It would be useless to find fault with these points. The account, on the whole, 
is well told and very readable, to the layman as well as to the student. 

Though the author has taken into consideration all the important new 
discoveries of recent years, his presentation and his point of view are largely 
the same as those of the Anglo-Saxon histories of previous decades. It is the 
advantage as well as the draw-back of this work that it consciously collects and 
presents the known facts or theories of Anglo-Saxon history, without com-~- 
mitting itself, on the whole, to any particular point of view. 

The most valuable parts are the early chapters because it is here that more 
research has been done in recent years than in most parts of the later periods. 

Mr. Hodgkin considers land-hunger to have been the motive force for the 
Anglo-Saxon migrations. But one might wonder whether this really was 
the only and ultimate reason for the migrations, others as well as the Anglo- 
Saxon. It is true, Mr. Hodgkin has the (rather late) testimony of the author 
of the Cursor Mundi on his side; but would Mr. Hodgkin correspondingly 
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attribute the origin and development of the British Empire to nothing but 
land-hunger ? 

With the aid of recent archaeological research Mr, Hodgkin shows that 
Bede’s account is in many instances unreliable; although this in itself is nothing 
new, it is the merit of the author to have collected ali the old and new facts 
and thus to have given us better and perhaps more conclusive evidence than 
we have had until now. He also shows how the invading Anglo-Saxons, 
with the exception of a number of place-names and a few common nouns, 
took little from their subdued British enemies. 

Our information concerning what the author aptly calls the ‘‘Sub-Roman 
Period” is very scanty indeed and many widely diverging theories about it are 
possible. Mr. Hodgkin is cf the opinion that this (360-450) was a period 
of creation rather than destruction. This is an interesting argument, but we 
are not convinced by it. A period of creation pre-supposes a strong, healthy, 
and powerful people. If the Britons of the 4th and 5th centuries really had 
had that creative vigour and driving force and had nc: been infested with the 
poisonous spirit of the decaying Roman Empire as their contemporary Gildas 
accuses them, they would hardly have been overrun so easily by the Saxons, 
if at all. 

Mr. Hodgkin, on the whole, takes no sides in the many controversies on the 
several aspects of Anglo-Saxon history. One of the most tricky subjects of 
this period is the question of the Christianisation of England and the conflict 
of the Roman and Scottish missionaries. Here, too, the author merely re-states 
the facts and presents the circumstances which ultimately led up to the synod 
of Whitby. 

The bibliography of the book might have been somewhat more exhaustive; 
even the book on the same period by Mr. Hodgkin's father is not mentioned. 
Many books that have been used and are quoted in the text do not appear 
in the bibliography. 

In a book of this type, which is also meant for the more general reader, 
the notes always present a problem. Here they have been placed at the end 
of each volume, which is rather cumbersome. The notes, on the whole, might 
have been more exhaustive, at least as far as the requirements of the scholar 
are concerned. 

The book is particularly valuable for its many excellent figures, plates, and 
maps. Especially to be welcomed is the introduction of air-photographs. The 
maps have been drawn up with ¢ >at care and greatly assist the understanding 
of the often intricate matter. Cu the whole the book is a valuable asset to 
our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon period. 


Freiburg i.Br, REINALD Hoops. 


Two Apocrypha in Old English Homilies. By RupotpH WILLARD. 
(Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, herausgegeben von Max Forster, 
Heft XXX). viii + 149 pp. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1935. RM. 8.—. 


The preparation, already well advanced, of an edition of Old English 
homilies brought the writer into touch with the apocryphal literature of the 
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Old and New Testament, of which frequent use is made also in the sermon- 
literature already published (e.g. the Blickling Homilies and Wulfstan). One 
fruit of this study he has published in Vol. XXX of Forster's Beitrage. Two 
subjects are treated in detail: the Apocryphon of the Seven Heavens, and the 
three Utterances of the Soul at death. These have already been met with in 
Irish and Latin literature, but were hitherto practically unknown in Old 
English. The author has treated his subject on broad lines, and has with 
great industry brought together much comparative material, some from very 
out-of-the-way sources. As regards the latter he ventures into unfamiliar 
regions; he is cautious in drawing conclusions but it is well to regard this 
portion of his work only as a collection of material. The study of apocrypha 
in medieval literature has not yet reached its culmination. This has been 
demonstrated for Irish literature in particular by Gougaud in Christianity in 
Celtic Lands (London, 1932, p. 271 f.). The writer is greatly indebted to the 
previous work done by Louise Dudley, Montague Rhodes James and 
St. John Seymour. 

He publishes passages relating to his subject from an Old English 
translation of a work of Irish origin. These occur in a homily, compiled from 
various sources, written in the margins of an Old English translation of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History. It contains a description of the seven heavens and the 
way of the soul which serves for its purgation and brings it to its ultimate 
destination. The homilies occurring in this codex (MS. Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge 41) were written about 1100 but belong to an earlier, 
pre-Ablfric period, that of the Blickling Homilies, the Vercelli Homilies, and 
many of those attributed to Wulfstan. It seems to me that on p. 29 the 
writer has not sufficiently explained the purgatorial character of the first two 
heavens, or the fact that all souls, as well of the sinners as of the just, must 
traverse the various heavens in order at last to learn their final admission 
or rejection. He is right in doubting the orthodox character of the treatise 
on the seven heavens. Priscillianism and gnostic beliefs underlie it. 

The second subject (supplemented meanwhile by a valuable article on ‘“The 
Address of the Soul to the Body” in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America L, 1935, p. 957 f.) deals with a no less important part of 
the medizval eschatological ideas in which Christian dogma is largely mingled 
with apocryphal elements. Further study will have to settle what connection 
exists between apocryphal literature and Old Egyptian and other early oriental 
sources. It seems to me that the writer is too inclined to admit borrowing. 
Recent work on the comparative history of religion points to the contrary. 
He makes an earnest attempt to reconstruct the original form of this motive 
by means of five texts from homiletic literature (pp. 37-57). He has studied 
with great acumen the problems connected therewith. Here too he lays 
stress on the somewhat heterodox character of this Old English literature, 
which owing to the incomplete study of the significance of the apocrypha has 
not yet been fully explained. 

I look forward with interest to Willard’s edition of Old English homilies, 
on which — to judge from Vol. XXX of Forster's Beitrage — great care 
will be bestowed. 


The Hague J. Danes S.J. 
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Friesland und England in ihren kulturellen und wittschaftlichen 
Beziehungen. Von HELENE FenceER. (Bonner Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, Heft 25). 112 pp. Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 1935. M. 4.50. 


The authoress in her preface modestly foregoes any claim to have adduced 
new material, but expresses the hope that her ‘mise au point’ of the connexions 
between Frisia and England between 450 A.D. and 1648 A.D. may be useful 
and suggestive especially to the ‘Anglist’. She has certainly given an excellent 
survey_of the present state of our knowledge concerning (I) the evidence for 
the participation of Frisians in the settlement of England (ancient writers, 
archaeological evidence, surviving legends among Frisians, place-names); 
(iI) the activity of English missionaries in Frisia and a consideration of 
elements common to English and Frisian paganism (gods and goddesses, 
religious customs, the ‘asega’, witches, nixies etc.); (III) common features in 
administration (position of the frana, schelta, asega, reeve, ealdorman; 
comparison of Witenagemdt and Upstallsboom) and law (with specific 
comparison of -fines for certain offences and legal tems like O.E. ‘lad’ and 
‘banes bite’); (IV) literary parallels (Finn episode, the ‘scops’); (V) commer- 
cial relations (references in Bede, King Alfred’s ships, the Vita Liutgeri, 
subsequent trade in friezes, relation between Yarmouth and Emden, Emden as 
a sanctuary for victims of religious persecution in the sixteenth century). 
This comprehensive survey is well introduced by a bibliography and a chapter 
on the geographical, ethnographic and linguistic relations of the two peoples, 
but unfortunately there is no index. 

The attitude adopted is conservative rather than speculative and this is 
all to the good. The authoress assigns to Frisians a share in the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion. Without definitely committing herself she seems inclined to adopt 
Siebs’ views as to the linguistic relationship of Saxons, Frisians, Chauci and 
Eutii. Altogether she has provided a useful basis for further study in many 
spheres of cultural contact. The following comments bear on a few details 
which seem to call for reconsideration or amplification : 

p. 28. Not all the names in Fris- etc. are of equal moment. Friston in Sussex is referred 
in Sussex Pt. II (EPNS) p. 420 to O.E. Friges, gen. of Fréo, and the various Friezeland 
names may be connected with O.E. fyrs ‘furze’. The Devonshire Frizenham is perhaps from 
a personal name like O.H.G. Friso. The best examples of the occurrence of Frisians are 
from the Eastern counties — a fact not without significance — and could be supplemented 
by (Suffolk) Freston on the Orwell. 

p. 51. The attribution of the Saterland walriderske to O.Fris. walu, wale ‘stick’ is 
inconsistent with the reference on p. * to walr (sic) ‘corpse’ (rather O.E. wel, the dead 
on the field, O.N. valr, O.H.G. wal ‘battle ground’). In view of the ‘valkyries’ the latter 
explanation is the more acceptable. 

p. 57. It should have been indicated that ‘wapentake’ is late O.E. from Norse ‘vapna-tak’. 

p. 58. For ‘Edgar’ substitute ‘Egbert’. 

p. 80. Some authority should be quoted for the statement that the Frisians had a speciai 
quarter where they lived in London. 

It seems to the reviewer that there are two fields in which further investig- 
ation would be profitable: (a) a careful and systematic study of English and 
Frisian morphology and vocabulary and (b) of English documents relating to 
medieval trade. In regard to (a) some examples are adduced on p. 32 of 
Priebsch-Collinson, The German Language, London 1934, but much remains 
to be done. Further light would perhaps be thrown on Anglo-Frisian 
commercial relations by a study of the records of custom dues levied at ports 
on the East coast. 


Liverpool. W. E. CoLiinson. 
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Shakespeare's Imagery And What It Teils Us. By Carouine F. 
FE. SpurGeon. xvi + 408 pp. With Charts and _ Illustrations. 
Cambridge University Press. 1935. 25/— net. 


Shakespeares Bilder. Ihre Entwicklung und ihre Funktionen im 
Dramatischen Werk. Mit einem Ausblick auf Bild und Gleichnis 
im Elisabethanischen Zeitalter. Won WOLFGANG CLEMEN. (Bonner 
Studien zur Englischen Philologie. Heft XXVII). viii + 339 pp. 
Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1936. Mk. 12.90. 


The Jacobean Drama. An Interpretation. By U. M. EL.ts- 
FerMorR. xv + 336 pp. London: Methuen. 1936. 12/6 net. 


The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare. By C.J. Sisson. Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy 1934. From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XX. 28 pp. London: 
Milford. 1934. 2/— net. 


The Theme of Revenge in Elizabethan Tragedy. By Prrcy 
Smpson. Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy 1935. 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XXI. 38 pp. 
London: Milford. 1935. 2/6 net. 


In English Studies for October 1933 (XV, 5, pp. 186-9), apropos of Prof. 
G. Wilson Knight's essays in interpretation of Shakespeare's tragedies, I called 
attention to the new tendencies in the study of Elizabethan drama which can 
be said to have reached their full blossom, and perhaps to have already “‘fall’n 
into the sear, the yellow leaf’, — if I may indulge myself in a kind of figurative 
language of which scholars seem to be fond,! — in the first three volumes 
of the above list. To Prof. Spurgeon both Dr. Clemen and Dr. U. M. Ellis- 
Fermor pay tribute as to “the onlie begetter’” of their researches; upon her 
lecture of 1930, Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shakespeare's Tragedies, 
Prof. Wilson Knight had drawn; her present study, the result of seven or 
eight years’ collecting, sorting and classifying of Shakespeare's images, can 
therefore be considered the gospel of this new school of criticism. Are students 
of Elizabethan drama to travel henceforward by her charts? I must confess 
that the seven charts or pictorial statements of images at the end of -he volume, 
the drawing of Old Clopton Bridge, Stratford-on-Avon, at the beginning, 
and the sentence of the Preface to the effect that the new method will “serve 
as an absolute beacon in the skies”, are apt to predispose unfavourably the 


1 Familiarity with Shakespeare’s images has not, however, made Miss Spurgeon bolder 
in her figures than a follower of old methods like Prof. Percy Simpson; while in this latter 
we read that “Chapman launched a strong Elizabethan galleon on these stormy waters, and 
it was something more than seaworthy’, Miss Spurgeon has nothing more extravagant than 
“throwing a fresh ray of light”, “garnering from an untilled field’, discovering ‘‘an absolute 
‘beacon in the skies”, — time-hallowed clichés which are, I suppose, the hall-mark of the 
born scholar. Prof. Sisson offers many instances of this type of metaphors: nautical similes: 
“Shakespeare was now well afloat on his posthumous sea of troubles’; “In the later period 
he set his ‘proud full sail’ in a ship of his own building”; botanical similes: ‘Towards the 
end of the century strange plants of rhetoric began to shoot up on the seed-plot thus prepared”; 
“With Brandes in 1896 we reach the full harvest which, it might seem, could leave scope only 
for gleaners to come’. To what extreme this figurative language may be carried has been 
shown by Prof. R. Marshall in his Italy in English Literature, 1934, reviewed in this number. 


E, S. XVIII. 1936. 12 
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reader, who knows only too well that in the field of Shakespearian criticism 
many are the thyrsus- (or beacon-) bearers, but the real Bacchants are few, 
or, to put it in plainer words than those of the Orphic text, that cranks abound. 

It is not to be assumed that Shakespeare’s imagery was unnoticed by critics 
before 1930 or thereabout. But general statements were considered sufficient, 
as for instance Herder’s on the background of Othello (“Wie es doch in 
Othello wirklich mit zu dem Stiick gehdrt: so selbst das Nachtsuchen wie die 
fabelhafte Wunderliebe, die Seefahrt, der Seesturm wie die brausende Leiden- 
schaft Othellos...""); on the whole — as Dr. Clemen has remarked in his 
illuminating chapter on the images in the history of Shakespeare criticism — 
the interest of the last century was too much concentrated on the study of the 
characters from a partly philosophical, partly psychological standpoint. Stress 
was laid on images as a test of authorship by J. M. Robertson(Did Shakespeare 
write Titus Andronicus ?, London 1905), but.a systematic study of them — 
which only can warrant their use as a test — had not been undertaken before 
Miss Spurgeon. Her essay on Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies was perhaps more forcible than her present book, whose 
first portion, The Revelation of the Man, displays a considerable amount 
of ingenuity towards a conclusion which irresistibly recalls the mouse brought 
forth by the travailing mountain. For what does the imagery tell us about 
Shakespeare the Man, according to Miss Spurgeon? That he loved “the 
country and outdoor life and occupations’, and was fond of games, chiefly of 
bowls; that, although a sportsman, he felt “sympathy with the animal hunted 
or snared”, in fact “his sympathy with the under dog” is very marked; that 
he ‘delighted in swift and nimble movement’ and this “may partly explain 
his lack of interest in fishing’’, but on the other hand “he was certainly a good 
shot”; that he hated war, “‘contumelious, beastly, mad-brain’d war’, and 
loathed the noise of trumpets and drums. I hope Prof. Spurgeon will not 
think me too disrespectful, if I confess that the conclusion of this first part 
of her book,brings back to my mind the vague memory of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan tune: “He might have been a Prussian, an Italian or a Russian... but 
he remains an Englishman.” Shakespeare could obviously not belong to the 
Stratford-on-Avon branch of the League of Nations Union, but apart from 
this, and the fact that he “loathed ill-cooked or ill-served food", he seems 
hardly distinguishable from an Englishman of the twentieth century. This is, 
1 suppose, what Prof. Spurgeon means when she writes that Shakespeare 
“completely shared in the tastes and weaknesses of our common and suffering 
humanity.” 

The disproportion one feels between a method purporting to be “an absolute 
beacon in the skies’, and the statement that the man who wrote the greatest 
dramas of the world’s literature “had a strong feeling for healthy living, a 
liking for fresh air and ‘honest water’ "’ — this disproportion between elaborate 
premises and commonplace conclusion, is a serious flaw of Prof. Spurgeon’s 
work. A study like hers, or, for that matter, any study, justifies itself only 
in so far as it uses its data to establish facts which are not self-evident. Who 
is likely to dispute that Shakespeare completely shared in the tastes and 
weaknesses of our common and suffering humanity? What is gained — to 
take up again a remark I made apropos of Prof. Wilson Knight’s books — 
by seeing Shakespeare's plays as contrasts between kingship, warrior-honour, 
love, order, etc.? If a study of certain linked ideas in Shakespeare (dog, 
licking, candy), serves the only purpose of showing that “he disliked all dirt 
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and messiness, especially connected with food’’, we shall be excused, I hope, 
if the figure of Sherlock Holmes’ companion, Watson, is conjured up before 
our eyes by Miss Spurgeon pointing out: “The explanation of this curious and 
repeated sequence of ideas is, I think, very simple.” 

The fallacy of trying to read in any case into Shakespeare’s images his 
senses, tastes and interests, has not escaped Dr. Clemen, whose research, 
though it has no such claims to originality as Prof. Spurgeon’s, is on the 
whole controlled by a better sense of balance and a deeper critical ‘nsight. 
Dr. Clemen thinks that Shakespeare's use and choice of images is not so much 
conditioned by his own personal tastes, as by what are in each case his artistic 
intentions; he distinguishes several degrees in the use of similes; at the lowest, 
one cannot say that the use of a simile actually implies that Shakespeare saw 
thus; at the highest, the image is the very quintessence of his personality. 
Therefore the German critic stresses the importance of the chronological study 
of the images, of relating them to the development of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
power. While in the early plays the images are generally mere arabesques, 
and their use does not much differ from the practice of Shakespeare's prede- 
cessors (Dr. Clemen gives in an additional chapter a survey of the use of 
images in Lyly, Sidney, Spenser, Marlowe), in the great tragedies the images 
are actual symbols, they express the peculiar form a thought was taking in 
the poet's imagination: in other words, while in one case the image is decorative, 
in the other it is part and parcel of the organism of the play. In the phrase 
“stimmungsmassige Untermalung des Geschehens’ the German critic has 
summed up Prof. Spurgeon’s comparison of the recurrent images in the 
tragedies to Blake’s illustrations to his prophetic books, which are not illus- 
trations in the ordinary sense of the term, but “rather a running accompaniment 
to the words in another medium”; they reveal the way in which Shakespeare 
saw his stories and his characters. Thus the images of Romeo and Juliet 
show that “Shakespeare saw the story, in its swift and tragic beauty, as an 
almost blinding flash of light, suddenly ignited, and as swiftly quenched’; 
in Hamlet we discover through a close study of a number of images of sickness, 
disease or blemish of the body, that “‘the idea of an ulcer or tumour is, on 
the whole, the dominating one”; the dominating note in Antony and Cleopatra, 
magnificence and grandeur, is expressed by images of the world, the firmament, 
the ocean and vastness generally, and so on. It is in the detailed analysis 
of the figurative pattern of the plays that lies the most valuable contribution 
of the present works, which are closely connected in aim to Prof. Wilson 
Knight's books: many remarks I made apropos of these, could be repeated 
here. Such studies of what T. S. Eliot has called “the pattern below the level 
of plot and character” correspond to the more advanced method in art criticism, 
which discounts the descriptive elements of a picture (its intellectual back- 
ground), to concentrate only on pictorial values. 

The superiority of the new method can be gauged by reading Miss U. M. 
Ellis-Fermor’s study of the Jacobean drama after Prof. Percy Simpson's 
superficial treatment of The Theme of Revenge (its superficiality being no 
doubt accentuated by the fact that the essay is a lecture, relieved by many 
touches of obvious humour in summing up the sanguinary plots of the revenge 
plays). Miss Ellis-Fermor’s work, however, falls into the opposite excess: it 
strives to be very profound and to embrace the whole of the Jacobean drama 
with a philosophical formula : 
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The phase, within the drama itself, of testing and questioning the findings and 
methods of the earlier age coincided with a period of disillusionment and apprehension 
in the world from which that drama drew its themes and this, combined with the still 
living tradition of Marlowe's thought, set up a mood which resembles on one side that 
of English poetry in the second and third decades of the twentieth century and on 
another that of Seneca and his public in the first. (Page 10). 


Miss Ellis-Fermor tries to fit every Jacobean drama into her interpretation 
of the age, to see it in the light of the “spiritual uncertainty springing in part 
from the spreading of Machiavellian materialism emphasized by Marlowe's 
tragic thought and in still greater degree from the cause which has reproduced 
it to-day for us, fear of the impending destruction of a great civilization.” 
In these circumstances, “tragedy, the form of drama responsible for interpreting 
to man the conditions of his own being, becomes satanic, revealing a world- 
order of evil power... Satanism and a revived Senecanism go hand in hand 
for a time, but gradually give place to a mood that is sometimes serenity, 
sometimes indifference, but, in either case, that of an age that has ceased to 
live in touch with catastrophe.” “The pattern below the level of plot and 
character” Miss Ellis-Fermor tries to reveal is even more complex than that 
aimed at by Prof. Spurgeon and Dr. Clemen: it is not only the figurative 
double of the play that she tries to establish; each drama becomes for her a kind 
of microcosm of the whole age, in fact a “‘tiefsinnige Rune’, to use one of 
Dr. Clemen’s phrases. 


The outer and the inner worlds have become two... The visible is no longer either the 
image or the instrument of an invisible world, but exists in and per se as an alternative 
truth in conflict with the other and offering a rival interpretation of phenomena. So 
marked is this divergence that there is hardly a dramatist who can bring the two 
together. 


In fact, not many are the scenes and passages of Jacobean plays which 
countenance Miss Ellis-Fermor’s interpretation of the age, tinged with 
Spenglerism, with reflexes from T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land, and with many 
other not uniformly well-digested readings. Prof. Sisson, in his lecture on 
the romantic distortions of Shakespeare's life, has very convincingly exploded 
what he calls “the myth of seventeenth century blues”, i.e. the interpretation 
of the early years of the reign of James as an epoch of disillusionment, cynicism, 
and pessimism caused by political instability. Far from being a prey to the 
“fear of the impending destruction of a great civilization”, the England of the 
reign of James felt, with Bacon, that ‘a full period of all instability and 
peregrinations’ had been marked; writers like Miss Ellis-Fermor seem to be 
under a delusion caused partly by the tradition of nineteenth-century Whig 
history, hostile to James, partly by an arbitrary comparison of Jacobean 
England to the present post-war age. Such writers fail to take into account 
the great role played by literary vogues (Seneca, Tacitus, Juvenal, Montaigne) 
in the melancholy or cynical attitudes of many characters of the drama. The 
personal history of Donne, looming large in our eyes thanks to T. S. Eliot, 
(who, influenced as he has been by Donne, has influenced at an even greater 
degree the current interpretation of the figure of the seventeenth-century poet), 
has been magnified into a national phenomenon. In her fondness for new- 
fangled ideas, Miss Ellis-Fermor shows herself very eager to put into 
practice what she has learned about imagery in her conversations and 
discussions, for many years past, with Prof. Spurgeon, but she is able to do so 
only in a few cases (e.g. Marston). After all, has not Prof. Spurgeon warned 
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us that “no other dramatist makes such continual use of the running and 
recurrent symbol as does Shakespeare”? Miss Ellis-Fermor’s book is, on the 
whole, rather unequal, full of penetrating remarks as well as of crudities. 
For instance when, after affirming (p. 156) that “it is with De Sade and his 
successors, particularly his later successors, the followers of Baudelaire, that 
we next breathe the atmosphere of the Revenger’s Tragedy”, she proceeds to 
illustrate with a passage from A. France’s Le Révolte des Anges, of all unlikely 
French works ! — when she tries to describe some of the charac.cristics of 
the structure of the Alchemist in terms of a picture in the manner of Picasso, 
when the closing lines of the Dunciad are called a “lament over the downfall 
of a civilization” at the same title as some of the utterances of the Jacobeans, 
— we become aware of a faulty sense of association, of another aspect of that 
lack of attention which has caused the author to pass over such slips as 
Marcelle Schwob (p. 169), Appius and Virginius (pp. 173 and 182-3), or, 
most curious of all, The Broken Heart, given, instead of ‘Tis Pity, as the 
original of Maeterlinck’s Annabella and Giovanni (p. 232). Miss Ellis- 
Fermor’s book should be read side by side with M. C. Bradbrook’s Themes and 
Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, Cambridge 1935, which it integrates and 
contradicts in part. What the author of The Jacobean Drama says (p. 38) 
on the technique of these dramatists, can be considered typical of the new 
school of interpretation to which she belongs : 


They seldom try to persuade us that we are assisting at a cross-section of life. They 
are concerned rather, as narrative, lyric or epic poetry might be, to put us in tune with 
certain emotions, to set us thinking along certain lines; invariably they take the most 
direct way to present this reality (whether of emotion or thought) without undue 


concern about maintaining at the same time a strict correspondence with the surface 
of life. 


Rome. Mario PRAZ. 


James Harrington und sein Wunschbild vom germanischen Staate. 
Von CHRISTIAN WERSHOFEN. (Bonner Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, Heft XXVI), Bonn: Hanstein. 1935. 73 pp. RM. 3.— 


The object of Dr. Wershofen’s book is to give the Utopian ideas of Harring- 
ton’s Oceana their proper place in the development of English national life. 
The author reminds us that the Teutonic races have shown an exceptional 
capacity for the creation of political institutions. In England especially a national 
state was successfully created by turning the various political activities to a 
common end. The author examines Harrington's theories in the light of this 
special thesis, and there can be no doubt that his interpretation opens up new 
and interesting vistas, though the discussion often ends in black magic. It is 
difficult to follow the author when he says: “Das in den Urzeiten geformte 
Seelentum will er in Oceana reaktivieren. Das ins Unterbewusstsein ver- 
sunkene Leben der Gesellschaft vergangener Zeiten lebt in ihm wieder auf 
(p. 37). Harrington's agrarian laws are considered as the most evident 
demonstration of this opinion. It is true that for Harrington agriculture is 
“the Bread of the Nation”, but I am not sure whether he lays so much stress 
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on a reawakening of primitive peasant life as is supposed by Dr. W. Harring- 
ton's chief contribution to this question is the recognition of the important 
relations between property and social stability. He is a democrat who 
emphasizes the principle that the big estates should be abolished to make a 
balance of political power possible. These are ideas that end in the gospel 
of Rousseau and Godwin and their radical attacks on property. Harrington 
does not go so far as that. Dr. W. is right in stating that he belongs among 
those writers who recognize the importance of the possession of small property 
for the health of a social organism, but for the author of Oceana this is no 
ethical question, as Dr. W. believes, but a purely economic one. 

Another important factor in Harrington’s Utopia is the collective spirit of 
the community as the motive force in the life of the nation. According 
to him popular government is the soul of the nation. But we must not forget 
that these ideals were formed by Harrington's passionate opposition to Stuart 
absolutism. Dr. W. attempts to explainall these things from general 
principles. The political organisation of Harrington's state is for him an 
expression of the ‘‘vegetativen Seele’’, though he must admit that the rational 
thinking of the 17th century constantly overlaps these political issues. Thus 
Dr. W. carries us to the conclusion that the Oceana is a book full of 
contradictions, though its general conception is dictated by the longing for 
the golden age of mankind, i.e., the ‘““Wunschbild vom germanischen Staate”. 
I am not convinced, however, that Dr. W.’s argument holds good, though 
some of his statements are arresting. We must not forget that Harrington's 
suggestions gave a strong stimulus to ideas which had their greatest influence 
in the Age of Reason and political Liberalism, as is manifestly proved by a 
French draft constitution of 1792 modelled on the Oceana (ed. by Liljegren, 
Lund, 1932). Furthermore, his idea that political power is the handmaid of 
economics is repeated again and again far into the 19th century by represent- 
atives of English Liberalism like Acton. 


Breslau. P. MEISSNER. 


Italy in English Literature 1755—1815, Origins of the Romantic 
Interest in Italy. By Roperick MarsHai. (Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 116). xiii + 
432 pp. New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1934. 17/6 net. 


This is the first of the volumes Mr. Marshall intends to dedicate to the 
study of Italian influence on English literature from 1642 to 1900, covering 
the period which has been more or less neglected by researchers (with the 
exception of the influence on the romantic poets, which has frequently formed 
the subject of essays). 

The English have discovered Italy three times. In the fourteenth century, 
when the application of Genoa for a harbour in England with special privileges 
for her merchants, made Chaucer travel to Italy on a mission, and discover 
Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio; in the sixteenth century, when Italian manners 
and books deeply altered the life of the upper classes and the character of 
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literary works; by the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century when Italy became the object of a romantic interest. This last is a 
real rediscovery, for from the Commonwealth on, Italian reputation in England 
had steadily declined, down to the contempt of Addison’s Remarks on Several 
Parts of Italy (1705). Those were the years in which the English became 
fully aware of their own strength and wisdom; they felt themselves as the 
real heirs not only of the republican virtues, but also of the imperial glories 
of ancient Rome; and this prompted them to take a severer view of the 
degenerate Italians, an ignorant, superstitious, servile race, which concealed 
its immorality under the veneer of a decayed beauty. The English felt 
ashamed of having been once at the school of Italy, and disowned her in 
their anger. 

In order that the new England which, through the rise of the middle class 
to power, had become penetrated with Puritan ideals, should judge Italy with 
equanimity, first of all the Italian character had to be cleared of blame. 
The typical Italian was for them that caricature of Machiavel which had 
supplied the Elizabethan stage with its villains: a devilish advocate of the 
crimes of princes. Nothing could better conjure away this ghost of the past 
than the actual presence in England of an Italian in whose character the 
English were surprised to find a strength and a straightforwardness such as 
they boasted themselves. Giuseppe Baretti, no doubt, contributed much to the 
spreading of the knowledge of Italian literature in England; but the high 
esteem in which Dr. Johnson and his circle held him was even more beneficial 
to Italian prestige. For the empirical English the contact with a man of 
character was better than many eloquent vindications. Should, then, a 
vindication of the Italians come from Baretti’s pen, it could not fail to carry 
weight. This vindication was An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
Italy, which Baretti published in 1768 as a reply to the slanderous Letters 
from Italy by Samuel Sharp. Sharp, and even more Smollett in his Travels 
through France and Italy, published also in 1766, had described the Italian 
lower classes as dirty, lazy, murderous, the upper classes as impecunious, 
discourteous, and universally adulterous, and Italians of all classes as ignorantly 
superstitious and cravenly abject before tyranny. The Venetians would 
treacherously stab on the least provocation, the Neapolitans were a nation 
diabolical in their nature; etc. The Italian manner of religious worship seemed 
calculated to put beyond themselves Englishmen of this period. Brian Hill, 
an Anglican chaplain, thought he was striking a deadly blow at a national 
superstition when he munched fowl in Lent before an altar to the Virgin in 
a tiny chapel in Calabria. 

Baretti knew his English friends well: those stalwart Puritans, bourgeois 
ns they were, had a foible for tender and domestic feelings: they loved also, 
as a natural counterpoise, the sobbing sensibility of a beautiful soul. Baretti 
proceeded to show in the Italian nation the presence of all the feelings which 
adorned a sensitive heart, sympathy for distress, kindliness, motherly love, 
tenderness; the Italians were the most “sensible” people in Europe. Cicisbeism 
itself was, really, only another exhibition of Italian sensibility. 

Italians, however, were not lacking in virile virtues. The attention of all 
the enlightened democratic spirits of Europe was just then focussed on Corsica; 
Rousseau himself planned a republican government for the island, and John- 
son's friend, Boswell, travelled to Corsica and described General Paoli’s rule 
as “the best that hath ever existed in the democratic form.” It was as if old 
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republican Rome had come to life again. Corsica supplied the first germ for 
that English enthusiasm for the republican independence of Italy which was 
to spread in the nineteenth century. 

The dislike for all things Italian at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
had caused people to find in Italian art typical instances of bad taste: 
Michelangelo's nudes were said to violate the truths of nature and morality 
alike. But just in 1769, the year after the publication of Baretti’s vindication 
and of Boswell’s Account of Corsica, there appeared the first of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Discourses, where the energy and sublimity of Michelangelo were 
exalted: Michelangelo meant genius, nature, God. Reynolds already spoke the 
language of the romantics. Michelangelo was said to have composed a bas-~ 
relief of Count Ugolino sitting among his dying children, after Dante's 
description; Reynolds, an admirer of Michelangelo, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1773, as an experiment in “history” painting, a picture with the 
title, Count Hugolino and His Children in the Dungeon, as Described by 
Dante, in the Thirty-third Canto of the Inferno, a picture which brought Dante 
into fashion in England. 

About 1770 Italian landscape became the vogue for its ‘‘picturesque’’ aspects 
made popular by the paintings of Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Lorrain. The 
planners of English gardens were advised to imitate wild Salvator’s dreadful 
graces, to produce new Tivolis: the waterfalls of Terni and Tivoli threw people 
into ecstasies. In August 1780 William Beckford discovered the romantic 
charm of Venice, and gave of it an account upon which Mrs. Radcliffe drew 
for her Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Such being the chief data collected by Mr. Marshall, one would feel inclined 
to fix about 1770 the date for the re-awakening of English interest in Italy. 
One finds in the book of the American scholar a multitude of other data, 
such as translations of Italian epic poets, impressions of travellers, compositions 
of poets. But those translations, wretched without exception, remained in 
manuscript or were privately printed (wretched above all that translation of 
Orlando Furioso by an eccentric gentleman, William Huggins, who generously 
rewarded Baretti for helping him through his hopeless task); those travellers 
were mere thingamies; those poets mere versifiers, and bad versifiers at that. 
Such people form a background, point to the growth of a fashion, but they do 
not fix a date. Besides, those minor witnesses often provided a contradictory 
evidence. Against one who exhorts the Italians to be independent, in a canzone 
modelled on Petrarca or Guidi, there are two or three who rehash old scandals 
of the Borgias and the Medici. 

Such scandals, with their attendant sinister atmosphere, were too good 
“copy” to be missed by the authors of tales of terror, from Horace Walpole 
on. The legend which represented Italian history as a succession of sombre, 
if picturesque murders, was first dispelled by William Roscoe’s Lives of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo the Tenth, and, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, by Sismondi’s Histoire des républiques italiennes du moyen age which 
enjoyed great popularity in England. Roscoe made Leo X and Julius II into 
patriots, and rehabilitated Lucrezia Borgia; Sismondi considered the Italy of 
the Communes as a democracy-enchanted land, an enlightened spot in the 
midst of a Europe suffering from ignorance and tyranny. Under his magic 
touch every obscure Italian riot, revolt, or conspiracy became an absorbing 
struggle between the forces of fertilizing freedom and blighting tyranny. 
Italian history will henceforward inspire poets in a different manner, Byron 
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and Landor first of all. In Landor’s Ferrante and Giulio, the conspiring Este 
Princes actually advocate the ideals of the French Revolution. Landor is 
going to rehabilitate Queen Giovanna of Naples, Shelley Beatrice Cenci, 
Browning will find in Beatrice Comparini the type of the “donna angelicata”. 
These tragical figures of women whom English poets try to raise from the 
mud into an aethereal region, seem almost to offer a symbol of the vicissitudes 
of Italy in English literature: Italy, identified with the whore of Babylon by 
the fanatic Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and, again, 
exalted into a type of Freedom triumphing over the tyrants, by the great poets 
of the nineteenth century: the ‘mystic rose’’ of Swinburne’s Song of Italy, 
“ingrained with blood, impearled / with tears of all the world.” 

Into this final flight of fancy I must have been betrayed by Mr. Marshall's 
peculiarly metaphorical style, which in itself would form a curious subject of 
study. I wonder whether Mr. Marshall has devised as a set-off for the arid 
subject-matter the elaborate nautical, botanical, muscular, etc., imagery which 
runs through his book. We never came across such a monumental collection 
of all the painful clichés to which the driest breed of professors and the lowest 
breed of journalists are given “for pleasure when their minds wax amorous’ of 
their subject. Here is a list of chapters: The anti-Italian tide is stemmed; 
The tide turns; The first boatload of poetry is launched on a tide that continues 
to rise; Doubtful currents and backward eddies sweep in most of the plays 
and novels of Italian life: The romantic ship prepares to sail. And here are 
a few specimen passages : 


p. viii: I have really only tried to sink a sizable shaft into metal-bearing soil. 

p. 90: And so we have come to the end of what is, in effect, the most important part of 
the study to which we have set our shoulder... What is left for us now — to watch these 
frail roots grow tough and woody and strong with promise of the splendid tree to come — 
is a comparatively simple, straightforward matter. 

p. 193: While not important in themselves, these slight references to Italian history in 
poems, plays, and novels are of interest to a tracker of origins. Though these frail shoots 
show little promise, a sturdy tree of poetry was to spring up on their site, and that shortly. 
Just now it had practically nothing to feed on. Ina few years, however, important English 
historians of Italy would soak the ground with freshening rain. 

p. 200: And so we bring to an end our examination of the first boatload of imaginative 
literature... If the cargo was not more weighty, it was because the tide of Italian interest 
would not yet buoy a really impressive burden. 

p. 207: The iron had to be warmed a long time before it arrived at the white-hot quality 
of Shelley's interest in Italian politics. 

p. 215: A powerful lever had been sunk in now, and soon the whole field would be opened 
up. Such fiddling references to Italian history... would soon be replaced by whole books 
of poems and plays. 
pp. 365: The romantic interest in Italy... now began to buoy up really important English 
poems and plays. Formerly we have been too busy watching the tide of interest rise to give 
much thought to what a gaily colored and precious freight it was destined to bear. Here we 
may pause just long enough to break a bottle of champagne and watch the vessel take the 
water with a bound. 

p. 397: For the long and impressive banquet in which English literature fed so profoundly 
on the informations and emotions whose rise we have traced, I hope I have sufficiently set 
the table. Or, to use my old figure, I trust I have shown how the tide of English interest 
in Italian character, history, literature, art, and scenery swelled high enough to successfully 
buoy the ship of romantic writing. He who would explore the cargo of that vessel must 
be sure to be affected for his subject with something like bulimia, which is defined as “excessive 


- hunger, often suddenly at night”. 


However, the figure which seems calculated to impress an Italian most is 
found on p. 16, where we read that, among-others, Pulci (whose meaning as 
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a common name is: fleas) “crept into the bosom of English literature and 
warmed what they reposed on.” On p. x, Mr. Marshall states that “for 
fashioning this material into a book” he has to thank Professor Ernest H. 
Wright, ‘whose standards of limpid logic and smooth yet vigorous prose... 
are a guide and spur.” I wonder whether Prof. Wright does not think that, 
in addition to the spur, a bridle would not have been out of place. 


Rome. Mario PrRaz. 


The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. VII: 1821—1823. Vol. 
VIII: 1823—1825. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. Centenary 
Edition. London: Constable. 1934—1935. 18 sh. 


Scott is getting on in life. These volumes contain the letters he wrote 
when he was between 50 and 54, at the height of his fame, publishing, still 
as ‘the Great Unknown”, two of his best romances, Kenilworth and Quentin 
Durward, and experimenting in a new line with an unhistorical novel, St. 
Ronan’s Well, all to the accompaniment of what Lockhart calls “the music 
of hammer and saw.” Conundrum Castle, as Scott playfully calls it in 
reference to its irregular style, is at last finished, and opened by a great house- 
warming which is also the celebration of his eldest son’s marriage to a fortune, 
Miss Jobson. At the same time, however, his health is failing. He had just 
recovered from a serious illness, and now in November, 1822, the first 
symptoms of apoplexy make their appearance. “I have not been very well,” 
he writes to Terry (VII. 281), “— a whoreson thickness of blood, and a 
depression of spirits arising from the loss of friends ... have annoyed me 
much; and Peveril will, I fear, smell of the apoplexy.” 

This whoreson thickness of the blood and depression of spirits, indeed, set 
their stamp on his letters. His correspondence is evidently now a burden to 
him. For the first time and repeatedly we find him confessing himself “the 
slowest and most unwilling of correspondents.” For the first time too a 
melancholy note creeps in of loneliness. There are few in the world to whom 
he cares to write, and these tur: ag daily fewer. His oldest friends are one 
by one dying off, his boyhood, companion William Erskine, his favourite 
brother Tom, charming Lady Dalkeith the inspirer long ago of The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. He revisits Dalkeith House, “forced there by some people 
who wanted to see the house, and I felt as if it would have done me a great 
deal of good to have set my manhood aside to get into a corner and cry like 
a schoolboy ..._ But it avails not either sighing or moralizing — to have 
known the good and the great the wise and the witty is still on the whole 
a pleasing reflection though saddened by the thought that their voices are 
silent and their halls empty” (VIII, 246). 

The quality of the letters deteriorates in consequence. They are less virile 
and vivid. For Maria Edgeworth’s emotional leave-taking from him and the 
memorable quarrel in the drawing-room of Abbotsford between Lady Compton 
and the immensely rich and vulgar Mrs. Coutts, for example, one must not 
go to the letters but to Prof. Grierson’s notes on them; and of the greatest 
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event in his life during those years, George IV's visit to Edinburgh in 1822, 
at which Scott was the most important figure next to the king, for the whole 
work of the preparations and reception fell on his shoulders, he gives almost 
no details that one might not find anywhere else. 

As usual, the references to his novels are few and uninteresting. We learn 
that “but for financial circumstances” he would have given up. Peveril, that 
he did not like St. Ronan’s Well, and that is almost all. But he obviously 
took a delight in Quentin Durward from the first. Quentin was a hero after 
Scott’s heart. The first hint of the new story that is in his head is in a letter 
of November 1822, to Terry: ‘I propose a good rally, however,” (i.e. from 
Peveril, which he knew was a failure), ‘‘and hope it will have a powerful 
effect” (VII. 281). Three weeks later he asks Constable to get him 
“some description of the village & Castle of Plessis les Tours.” ‘Books of 
history help me little except Commines ..._ It is topography that I would fain 
be at’ (VII. 283-4). To Terry again, a month later: “I think I have something 
new likely to be actually dramatical.”’ (Terry was an actor.) “I will send 
it you presently; but on your life show it no one, for certain reasons. The 
very name is kept secret, and, strange to tell, it will be printed without one” 
(VII. 306). This refers to a leakage in the printing office, where one of the 
workmen was suspected of selling proofsheets to an American pirate. Two 
days later, he writes Morritt of Rokeby what is probably unique in Scott's 
letters: “I fear you will think P.” (i.e. Peveril) ‘“which I hope you have long 
since received — sent l’apoplexie. Sooth to say I tired of it most d—nably and 
Ballantyne mutinied on me to make me put more strength and spirit into a 
fourth volume which (needs must go when the Devil typographically speaking 
drives) I wrote in 14 days as much too fast as the others were too slow. I hope 
to do much better things in my next having an admirable little corner of 
history fresh in my head... My idea is strictly entre nous the adventures of a 
young Scotchman going to France to be an archer of the Scots guard tempore 
Ludovici ximi. You who study Philip de Comine will easily imagine what a 
carte de pais I have before me” (VII. 308). From a letter written to 
Ballantyne two months later when the first book was already finished, we 
discover that he has altered his plan of the story, that he originally intended 
to spread it over the end of Louis’ reign so as to include Charles the Bold’s 
downfall at Nancy and the king’s conscience-tormented death. This would 
have made it a tale of ten years instead of a month, as he now wisely decides 
to make it. Characteristically, he concentrates his plot, centring it round a 
single episode; indeed Scott’s expansive method of narration admitted of 
nothing else within the usual three or four volumes. The technique which 
enables a novelist to tell the story of many years with fullness and yet 
sufficient brevity was left to Thackeray, Kingsley and Reade to take over 
from the picaresque novelists of the eighteenth century. The end of the letter 
shows the leading importance of Louis XI in the novel, but unfortunately gives 
no clue to Scott’s remarkably tolerant representation of him. On the contrary, 
it suggests his real profound dislike: “My dear James, — I am very glad you 
like the sheets — they will improve as they go on and the story shall be simple 
and intelligible yet with much bustle and event — But my laad [Quentin] 
must I fear remain a laad for the story will only occupy a month at most — 
I am obliged to leave out the battles of Morat. But a long farewell to Nancy. 
I mean the battle of Nancy not the damsel. But what I most regret is the 
Death of Louis XI. Indeed so much do I regret it that I will perhaps employ 
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the next three volumes in killing him my own way” (VII. 344-5). He did 
not, but he told the story of Nancy years later in Anne of Geierstein. 

Quentin Durward is the sunniest and most romantic of all Scott's novels, 
yet it was conceived and written when the first mutterings of approaching 
storm were becoming distinctly audible. In August, 1823, Constable wrote 
anxiously to Scott urging the regulation of their joint financial transactions. 
There was a floating debt of nearly £ 20,000. The letters in these two volumes 
bring us down to the beginning of 1825. It was the last year of prosperity. 


Groningen. J. A. FALCONER. 
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The Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth 
Century (Il) 


Anglo-Classic Poetry and the Formal Garden 


We will now return to literature to watch the antagonism of forms in the 
eighteenth century. If we go to Pope we find ourselves face to face with an 
unmistakable stylistic type. The following lines chosen from the fourth 
Epistle of his Moral Essays concerning his views on architecture and gardening, 
which he addressed to Lord Burlington, the representative in English 
architecture of that classical palladianesque taste (s. above p. 118) of which 
Pope is the truest embodiment in literature, will best illustrate the nature of 
that type : 


Consult the genius of the place 1° in all; 

That tells the waters or to rise or fall, 

Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades; 
Now breaks, or now directs, the intending lines ; 
Paints, as you plant, and, as you work, designs. 
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This is an example of the strictest rectilinearity, which may be expressed 
symbolically by a series of straight lines, either : 


or: 


or: 


Or: 


Four unbroken straight lines are followed by two straight lines cut into halves 
of equal length, which make room for a verse divided into thirds, the whole 
winding up with a symmetrical one-line arrangement of Euclidean gracefulness: 
two outposts in the same garb (paints and designs ) at either end, supported 
each towards the middle by two links of equal length and of the same kind 
(as you plant, and as you work) knocking from opposite sides against a peg 
(and) which seems to have been fixed there to mark the exact middle. These 
eight lines, whether broken or unbroken, all taken together make up a body 
of equidistant parallels like the string courses and cornices of a Palladian 
building. The rhymes of the heroic couplet (aa, bb, ...) chiming in at regular 
intervals mark off all lines as being of the same length and, at the same time, 
act like the strokes of a bell to announce that not only has the metrical line 
come to an end but that this end is to coincide with a stop in the current of 
communication. Moreover, the rhyme scheme aa, bb, cc, ... breaks up the 
parallels into a flight of couples to be compared to the colonnades of the 
pavilions so fashionable in Pope’s day, such as Stowe House, which was an 


object of his admiration. 


18 The “genius of the place” is Nature, and Nature, for Pope, was Reason. 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 
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The syntactical scheme is equally simple and calculated to strengthen the 
metrical frame, to which the sentence-arrangement of lines 1-4 forms an 
exact replica. The sentence-link in lines 2, 3, 4, is “or”, which in line 5 is 
suppressed but understood, (ie. “calls in the country (or) catches opening 
glades”) to be supplanted in lines 6 and 8 by an interchangeable “and”. In 
- other words, this is a marching up of a train of alternatives drawn up in 
parallel couples (a or b, c or d, etc.) so that the picture of the colonnade 
suggested by the metrical scheme is now recalled by the logical order of things, 
of which — let us add — one is just as important as the other. 

Now, if, logically, the taking in of these eight lines is like walking from 
end to end through a colonnade, then it might be expected that in retracing 
our steps or, in other words, in reversing the logical order the communication 
as a whole should not be materially altered. Let us try to walk back: we 
get: (the genius of the place) designs as you work and paints as you plant; 
it now directs or now breaks the intending lines; it varies shades from shades 
and joins willing woods; it catches opening glades, calls in the country, etc., etc. 
(In short), consuli the genius of the place in all! Long passages in Pope's 
Essay on Man may thus be reversed, because they are combined on the 
principle of or and and. If, on the other hand, in Baroque poetry even longer 
stretches are found to be reversible, the reason is, not as with Pope, the 
one-sided use of the logical principle of open choice but, on the contrary, the 
deliberate, almost illogical looseness of the thought structure. 

Pope’s verse is static, its movement rectilinear and therefore stiff, confined 
to the restrictive two-dimensional plane, which excludes those advances and 
recesses into the third dimension praised by Robert Adam (s. above p. 120). 
It is all a problem of Euclid, and the Euclidean character of this poetry is 
further emphasized by the almost complete absence of decorative adjectives 
which might add colour to the black-and-whiteness of the design. (Note the 
only epithets: ambitious, opening, willing.) 

We have so far stressed the close relation between this kind of poetry and 
the palladianesque architecture of the day. But Pope’s above-quoted piece 
_of garden criticism suggests a more striking parallel in the English 
formal garden, which was the craze in the seventeenth century and 


which managed to stand its ground through a considerable part of the 


eighteenth century long after the free or landscape garden had become a 
fashion.14 The English formal garden was in Pope’s days a felicitous 
combination of LeNétre’s regularity, taken over and further developed by his 
two English imitators, London and Wise (Branham Park in Yorkshire; Chats- 
worth in Derbyshire) and that Dutch formalism which insisted on topiary 
work, polled plants, dwarfed trees, lead statuary, and waterworks (Packwood 
and Westbury Court).15 

The absolutely formal garden has now vanished from the face of England. 
Yet we can visualize it by a study of the old prints in Kip's Brittania Illustrata, 
1705, and in William Watts’ Views, 1779. Among these “views”, which are 


14 We are fully aware that Pope himself, in the shaping of his own garden and in his 


garden theory, was moving away from the stiff formalistic pattern. But this d 

the. ae ee ne ane the exact counterpart of the ented garden. pee ee 
esides the well-known works by Gothein, Myra Reynolds, and others, w tion th 

splendidly illustrated book by H. A. Tipping, English Gardens, Country Life, 1925, and the 

equally useful book by Mrs. Gertrude Jekyll, Garden Ornament, Country Life. Compare 

also the competent article in The Listener, 1933, X 80-86, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 
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a curious combination of a cut-and-dried plan and a picture, we recognize 
a symmetric pattern of straight paths, rectangular grass-plots, statuary and 
waterworks. Of this, Fairfold and Folkington may be taken to be the most 
characteristic representatives. They stand for the strictly classical English 
garden of the eighteenth century, to which the impressive though ironical 
description of the “ancient style’ of gardens in France and Germany by 
Sir William Chambers, at a time when in England the old type was 
halfway forgotten, may be fully applied: 


se 


(These gardens) are in general mere cities of verdure; the walls are like streets conducted 
in straight lines, regularly diverging from different large open spaces, resembling public 
squares and the hedges with which they are bordered are raised, in imitation of walls, 
adorned with pilasters, arcades, and porticoes; all the detached trees are shaped into obelisks, 
pyramids, and vases; and all the recesses in the thickets bear the names and forms of theatres, 
amphitheatres, temples, banquetting halls, ball rooms, cabinets, and salcons; the streets and 
squares are well manned with statues of marble and lead, ranged in regular lines, like soldiers 
at a procession; which to make them more nattiral, are sometimes painted in proper colours, 
and finely gilt. The lakes and rivers are confined by quais of hewn stone, and taught to 
flow in geometrick order; and the cascades glide from the heights by many a succession 
of marble steps.” 1% 


Nearly all these features and hints, from Kip to Chambers, are found tc be 
summed up in the most perfect view by an artist who in about 1664 painted 
a picture of Eltham Lodge in Kent with its formal garden on the north side.17 
Gaily dressed cavaliers and ladies, accompanied by their greyhounds and 
spaniels, are seen moving along straight gravel paths, past a waterwork and 
regularly patterned grassplots, each with a statue in its centre, or round the 
stone basis of a fountain where another central statue teaches the water “to 
flow in geometrick order.” Let the reader, with Pope's stiff measures in mind, 
identify himself with one of the cavaliers in the picture who unconsciously 
adapts his steps to the regular garden pattern all around him. We see the 
cavalier taking his lady by the hand, and now the two step forward in stately 
fashion between the straight lines of a gravel path. One, Two, Three! And 
now having come to the end of the pair of parallels they swerve to the left or 
to the right at an angle of ninety degrees — what else is there to be done ? — 
and a new series of formal steps, — of exact number and length as the 
first — begins. One, Two, Three! If ever they turn their eyes sideways 
the only object encountering their view will be a statue and again a statue, 
always in the centre of the grassplot. They walk and see to the measure 
of Pope. ; : 

So far, the identity of style in Architecture, Gardening, and Literature in 
the specimens under discussion, seems almost complete. Now let us look 
out for another aspect in eighteenth century verse classicism : 


Now o’er the rural kingdom roves 

Soft Pleasure with her laughing train, 
Love warbles in the vocal groves, _ 
And vegetation plants the plain. 


The rectilinear monotony of these wretched lines, which it hurts to think 
are Dr. Johnson's, recedes into the background before the conventional device 
of those frozen personifications of abstracts — Miss Pleasure, Mr. Love, and 
Mrs. Vegetation — which at once recall the ever recurring statues in the 


16 Sir William Chambers, A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening, 1772, page IV-V. 
17 Reproduced in Tipping, English Homes, IV, I, p. 94. 
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centre of grassplots or on the tops of houses. These lines mark the ultimate 
limit of classic degeneration when the formalistic pattern had stiffened into 
lifelessness, thus preceding by many years the death of classical architecture 
in England. It is well-known that Thomas Gray, who strove all his 
life for new anti-classical effects, could not get rid of the personification habit, 
which is like an obsession with him. 

We have just stated that classicism in poetry was dead at the time of over- 
classicalization in architecture by the brothers Adam, whose interior style was 
praised for its neatness and finesse (s. above p. 118). Yet in the 1780's 
we find in George Crabbe’s stories in verse a domesticated 
literary classicism with the coldness and the neatness of the Adams and the 
quiet bourgeois dignity of the classicalized faces of middle-class houses. 


Baroque Poetry and Baroque Gardens 


Let us quote from The Excursion, Canto I], by David Mallet, the 
exact contemporary of Pope and of James Thomson, whose friend he was : 


Yon evening clouds, 
Lucid or dusk, with flamy purple edged, 
Float in gay pomp the blue horizon round, 
Amusive, changeful, shifting into shapes 
Of visionary beauty, antique towers 
With shadowy domes and pinnacles adorn’d ; 
Or hills of white extent, that rise and sink 
As sportful fancy lists: till late, the sun 
From human eye, behind earth’s shading orb 
Total withdrawn, th’ aérial landscape fades. 


Hold this for a moment beside Pope's lines quoted above and you will be 
struck by the strongest stylistic contrast imaginable. The straight jacket of 
the heroic couplet has been removed for the “freedom” of blank-verse. These 
ten lines represent an uninterrupted process of stretching and bending a 
thought-and-sound sequence round the pegs which mark the end of each 
verse. No more straight lines, but convolutions ! 


Sie Sie oe 
eee? 


We may pause for breath but we dare not stop anywhere; we must move on. 
Whereas with Pope we find ourselves interrupted over and over again: Know 
then thyself. (Stop.) Presume not God to scan. (Stop.) — with Mallet we 
are always on the march, eager for the completion of the statement. If we 
forced ourselves to stop, something would tell us: “Go on, go on! This is 
not the end.’’ And once we are through we find that all the details have been 
swallowed up in the one great unifying movement: a landscape dying its 
beautiful evening death. 

Affinities with the other arts suggest themselves at once. 

In the first place, we find that these verses move to the grammar of 
music, like a tune continuing itself indefinitely : 
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Here is a pause, telling us that something is to follow : 


lesa ==es 


But here is another pause pointing to a further continuation : 


and so on, again and again. 

Secondly, the flow of Mallet’s verses is like going up the stairs in the 
interior of aBaroque palace, along staircase pictures and beneath painted 
ceilings that leave us no time for contemplation but urge and beckon us to 
come on. 

Thirdly, Mallets syntactical scheme suggests, in opposition to 
Pope's double rows of columns, the broken frontage of a Baroque building and 
the recesses and advances of its groundplan, such as may be noted in Blenheim 
Castle.18 This presupposes that we look upon a principal sentence as a 
movement on the front vertical plane, and that anything interrupting an initial 
or later stage of this movement — from the slightest appositional adjunct or 
adverbial phrase to the longest subordinate clause — is to be taken as a 
recess, ie. a jumping off from the front plane to a secondary plane further 
behind across which the interrupting movement is to be traced. This may be 
followed by a second or third recess into a third and fourth plane until the 
movement as an advance jumps back to the front plane, where it will trace 
itself to its end. We further assume the point of view that the conjunction 
and has a continuing, or a parallelizing function; that when, after, before 
and as are recessive but that until is a temporal hyphen ushering in the 
chronological sequel to what preceded, and is therefore not recessive. 
Accordingly, Mallet’s arrangement reveals itself as a juxtaposition of two big 
unequal fronts: (1) Yon clouds float, (2) The landscape fades, with simple 
recesses, multiple recesses 19, and advances. 


etc. 


James Thomson makes a still more extensive use of this Baroque device 
than Mallet, the two friends writing almost interchangeably alike. 

Fourthly. With the tortuous and strained movements of Baroque in his 
mind, a contemporary could not force himself into the stately measures of a 
slow walk‘along the straight gravel paths of the formal garden. We must 
therefore look for other corresponding features in the gar den world of 
those days. The undulating free and easy paths of the English landscape 
garden would suggest themselves as the nearest horticultural parallel. But 


18 Long stretches‘of unbroken frontages are rare even with Pope, who introduces a mild 
recess from time to time, whereas the Baroque artist glories in the continued interplay of 


advance and recess. 
19 e.g. hills (2nd plane), that rise and sink (3rd plane), as sportful fancy lists (4th plane). 


Triple ! 
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the Baroque is far from being free and easy, much rather is it a wrenching 
and twisting of the formal classic pattern, This raises the question as to the 
existence of the Baroque garden type in England. Roughly 
speaking, such a type manifested itself in two ways: in combination with the 
classical pattern, and as a comprehensive Baroque plan in the individual 
efforts of a few English garden architects. 

Looking closer at the English garden formalism in the early eighteenth 
century we become aware of queer shapes creeping into the rigid framework. 
In Jekyll’s Garden Ornament, p. 192, we find a knot laid out on a slope 
facing the house of Stoke Edith, Hereford. It was designed by Nesfield on the 
lines of London and Wise (1699) and was still to be seen when Mis. Jekyll 
published her book. A similar design is to be found on p. 186 (Balcarres 
in Fifeshire), where the eye is arrested by the presence of solid scrollwork 
in clipped box. Both are translations into garden terms of what was then 
going on in architecture (Vanbrugh) and in poetry. Similar Baroque features 
may be recognized in some of the old prints in Brittania Illustrata, where 
Hampton Court, Longleat House (Wilts.), Wilton House (Wilts.), Haigh 
in the County Palatine of Lancaster, display, always next to the house, huge 
squares filled with Baroque knots full of scrolls and S’es. 

When we come to the first English garden architect who broke away from 
the formal tradition and set up the ideal of “Irregularity’, Batty Langley, 
we find that his “Irregularity”’ is one of carefully concealed rules in the spirit 
of the Baroque. It is true, he prohibited scrollwork on a lawn but he made 
up for it in his walks, those famous “‘serpentine meanders” and S’es which 
were an object of contempt to Sir William Chambers. The reader will get 
an idea of Langley’s definite pattern of volute paths by a look at the very 
instructive Plate XI in his New Principles of Gardening, 1728, and if, after 
that, he consults Plate XIII, the colossal plan of a park, he will realize what _ 
Langley meant by his catchword ‘the grand manner.’ Avenues, gigantic and 
numerous, combine themselves into an asymmetric scheme. 

Of course, Langley's style was a blending of many tastes in an age when 
classic mania, Baroque pomposity, and tearful sentimentality were living side 
by side. He had a contemporary, Bridgeman, who was succeeded by 
William Kent, whose name is connected with Stowe, partly his work. 
Stowe, a meeting place of many tastes, in the days of Queen Anne must 
have shown the traces of Vanbrugh’s influence, who, adding the function of 
garden architect to his other professions, had been given a free hand by his 
friend Lord Cobham, the owner, in the laying out of the gardens as a play- 
ground for the exercise of his genius. Stowe was admired for a strange new 
device. “What adds to the beauty of this garden is’ — according to Lord 
Percival in a letter to Dering, August 14th, 1724 — “‘that it is not bounded 
by walls, but by a ha-hah, which leaves you the sight of a beautiful woody 
country, and makes you ignorant how far the high planted walks extend.” 
The ha-hah, a cunningly masked ditch replacing the bordering hedge, was 
intended to merge the garden in the park and the landscape. The visitor should 
walk along with the illusion of stepping through an unlimited garden as far 
as the eye could reach. As soon as he came to the ditch the illusion vanished 
(ha ha!). It was a truly Baroque idea, which was given up later. 

So it is indeed possible to establish a connection between Baroque verse 
patterns and Baroque garden features. Moving along the Serpentines and 
S’es, with his eyes alternately gliding along the outlines of scroll-work and 
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losing themselves in the far-off background which seemed to continue the 
outskirts of the garden, a contemporary visitor would fall into the rhythm 
of Baroque poetry. 


The Evolution of Baroque Blank Verse 


This convolute movement of Baroque 18th century verse, of which Mallet’s 
lines are just one of a host of examples, has its history. The huge wave of 
17th century Baroque poetry precedes it, with Milton's blank verse as its 
most striking expression.29 But Milton as a blank verse poet simply continued 
what Shakespeare and his followers, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, 
Rowe, Webster, Cartwright, etc., had been cultivating. Shakespeare was 
the first to use blank verse as the finest instrument of expression for Baroque 
unrest and passion, and we cannot imagine a single Baroque device in blank 
verse which was not known to him. He gave blank verse the Baroque twist. 
Before him it had been a strictly classical pattern: unrhymed, it is true — 
this was a caprice of Tudor humanism — but sober, regular, rectilinear, and 
symmetrical. Surrey shows more ease in the rigid measures of his sonnets 
than in his blank verse translation of Virgil's Aeneid (about 1540), where 
he seems to anticipate Pope's antithetic parallels : 


The gates cast up, we issued out to play. 

The Grekish camp desirous to behold, 

The places void and the forsaken costes. 

Here Pyrrhus band, there ferce Achilles pight: 

Here rode their shippes, there did their battels joyne. 
Astonnied some the scatheful gift beheld, 

Behight by vow unto the chast Minerve : 

All wondring at the hugeness of the horse.?? 


Compare with this straight-lined regularity what Shakespeare some sixty years 
hence had made out of blank verse to express the winding, turning and twirling 
speech of Ulysses in the “Grekish camp” : 


And thou most reverend for thy stretch’d-out life 

I give to both your speeches, which were such 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in brass, and such again 

As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver, 

Should with a bond of air, strong as the axle-tree 

On which heaven rides, knit all the Greekish ears 

To his experienced tongue, yet let it please both, 

Thou great, and wise, to hear Ulysses speak. (173) 


Surely Surrey and Shakespeare are writing in two different kinds of verse, 
and to apply the term of blank verse poets to both of them would not lead 
us very far. 

We will not enter now into a discussion of the apparently disturbing fact 
that the architecture contemporary with Shakespeare, the Jacobean, forbids 
us to look for an identity of constructive principles in the poetry and 


20 For the continuity of the Milton tradition the reader will avail himself of the excellent 


research work by Professor R. D. Havens and Dr. J. W. Good. 
21 Quoted from E. Fliigel’s Neuenglisches Lesebuch, p. 102.. 
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architecture of those days.22 All we can state for the moment, in view of this 
fact, is that Shakespeare and — in a minor degree — Marlowe 2? were 
anticipating geniuses, and that literature in England was running almost a 
century in advance of architectural development; when Vanbrugh came, a 
hundred years had passed since Shakespeare had given his most powerful 
utterance to the Baroque attitude. But this belated entry of Baroque 
architecture and the still later recognition of Continental Baroque landscape 
painting in England may have given English Baroque poetry a new chance 
in the 18th century and may thus have lengthened its days when on the 
Continent it had been dead many years. 

So there was a huge first Baroque wave from Shakespeare to Milton and 
the Restoration poets. But then, before it ended, something happened. Under 
Charles II rhyme was introduced into the drama as if by royal decree to make 
it conform to Versailles. Thus the Stuart poetasters who endeavoured to 
rant their loudest found themselves deprived of the most expressive instrument 
of Baroque. In the narrow prison house of the heroic couplet they were like 
the winds locked up by Aeolus. Dryden followed the fashion and — 
paradoxically! — only returned to blank verse after he had got over the 
Baroque manner. He and the little ones. would now rely for their Baroque 
effects on devices outside blank verse. They would indulge in phantastic 
imagery and hyperbole. They would try to save the Baroque pushing on and 


22 The writer may have an opportunity of giving his interpretation oi this disturbing fact 


at some later date. He considers it a mistake to deduce Shakespeare’s Baroque from the 
architectural, sculptural and pictorial Continental Baroque of which he could not have had 
any idea. Testing him by Baroque categories, on the other hand, is permissible. The first 
to do this was Professor Walzel in his essay: Shakespeares Dramatische Baukunst (Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, LII, 1916). The same in Gehalf und Gestalt, 
Potsdam 1923. Shakespeare as the poet of Baroque has become a current conception in 
German criticism. Cp. Wilhelm Michels, Barockstil bei Shakespeare und Calderon, Revue 
Hispanique 1929; L. L. Schiicking, Der Sinn des Hamlet, Leipzig 1935, p. 6: In der Tat 
kann kein Zweifel sein, dass Hamlet, wie Shakespeares Art iiberhaupt, ihm (i.e. dem Barock) 
zuzurechnen ist; M. Deutschbein, Shakespeares Macbeth als Drama des Barock, 1936, where 
on p. 2 attention is drawn to Middleton's maximization of Shakespeare’s Macbeth as a 
specimen of early Baroque into a High Baroque drama, The Witch. 

23° Marlowe makes a sparing use of enjambement, and the little he has is of a mild 
kind, admitted by formalists, e.g. I'll fire thy crazed building, and enforce | The papal 
towers to kiss the lowly ground (Edward II). When the verb is highly emphatic, in slow 
utterance as here, a pause will come in and cause separation from the object, this all the more 
as the object is expanded. Cp. Milton: which concerned | Our knowing, where the verb 
is unemphatic and so making for true enjambement. Or: to forewarn | Us timely, where the 
object is so slight as to make it inseparable from its preceding verb. — Again if the subject is 
emphatic, and sometimes, in addition to that, expanded, a pause will become necessary and 
postpone the coming of the verb. So the enjambement will be mild: — the queen and 
Mortimer | Shall rule the realm (Edward IJ). Inversion has similar effects. Compare with 
these mild forms Milton's bold sequences: instead | Of; a race | Of men; more swift | Than; 
the way | Up hither. — It is significant that the Renaissance poet Ariosto should be free 
of enjambement excepting the rare cases of the milder kind explained above, whereas the 
Baroque poet T’asso favours it, and this in spite of the rhyme scheme of his Ottava Rima. 
The opening stanza of his Gerusalemme Liberata brings the surpassing run-on-line: ai santi | 
Segni. Note: instrumenti | Di guerra; suoni | D’elmi; una | Anima sola; altro onesto | Titolo; 
senza | Alcun timor. Once the Baroque movement had shattered the metrical frame-work, not 
even the sonnet was safe. Here Giovanni della Casa had anticipated Tasso and had 
shown Milton how to twist the sonnet. — Baroque brought about a change in the speech 
habit, making it more emphatic, pathetic, sonorific, ponderous but also more fitful and erratic. 
It shifted the whole system of stresses and pauses. 
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unifying movement, so easily handled in blank verse, by whipping their rhymed 
end-stopped lines into the furious galop of a tirade, which, however, they made 
subservient to one dominant feeling or thought. Listen to the raving madness 
of Phraartes in Crowne’s Destruction of Jerusalem, II, Act 5: 


Where is Clarona gone ? 
Aloft! — I see her mounting to the Sun! 
The flaming Satyr towards her does roul, 
His scorching Lust makes Summer at the Pole. 
Let the hot Planet touch her if he dares! — 
Touch her, and I will cut him into Stars, 
And the bright chips into the Ocean throw. 


f grows mad 


This mad flight of images, although broken up, is borne along and driven 
to its goal by the bragging hybris of Phraartes. 

Dryden could by the rhetorical device of circling round the same idea over 
and over again and by repeatedly shouting its name in progressive loudness 
achieve the same unifying movement. An excellent example is Berenice’s 
tirade in Tyrannic Love V, 1, where the call of “Love” at four regular intervals 
leads us up steps to a pinnacle in a continuity of sense that makes us forget the 
interruption of the sound sequence by rhyme stations : 


In death I'll own a love to him so pure, 
As will the test of heaven itself endure ; 
A love so chaste etc. (10 lines in all). 


Once English-Baroque drama had surrendered its fittest instrument, blank 
verse, it could not re-enter into the full possession of Baroque expression, 
although poets like Nathaniel Lee might, for a change, and not without success, 
return occasionally to the blank verse formula. So when in the 18th century 
the Baroque blank verse experiment was attempted once more, it left drama 
alone to spend itself in Landscape, Night, and Churchyard Poetry. 


Rococo Features in Poetry 


This leads us back to our starting point, Baroque nature poetry. Thomson 
is certainly its best and most noble representative. Criticism has been 
misleading as to the true nature of his style by singling out as a typical 
example his description of the view from Hagley Park, Lord Lyttelton’s, his 
patron's estate. This ‘‘most elaborately composed of all his landscapes’’ 4 
is a cataloguing of things and attributes. Thomson afterwards inserted it in 
his “Spring.” And as it happened that in 1845 the geologist Hugh Miller 
drew special attention to that description by Thomson, the accuracy of which 
he confirmed by supplying details of his own, undue importance has ever since 
been attached to this passage, which is devoid of Thomson's Baroque 
characteristics, his grandeur, sweeping movement, and pompous rhetoric. 

The following lines will allow us to discover yet another Baroque aspect 


in Thomson's poetry : ; 


24 A.V. Deane, Aspects of 18th Century Nature Poetry, Oxford Blackwell, 1935, p. 73 
— a book containing excellent observations. But when Mr. Deane, following here in the 
footsteps of Miss Manwaring, adds “with real Claudian distances’, the writer cannot agree. 
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Rent is the fleecy mantle of the sky ; 

The clouds fly different. And the sudden sun 
By fits effulgent gilds the illimined field. 
And black by fits the shadows sweep along. 
A gaily checker'd heart expanding view, 

Far as the circling eye can shoot around, 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn. 


This famous autumn piece expresses movement and the visual delights caused 
by it, in convolutions followed by undulations. Thomson's motional effects 
are, moreover, heightened by the choice of verbal imagery: fly, fits, sweep, 
shoot, tossing, flood. The images, however, are weighted by decorative 
epithets, all of them logically redundant. ‘‘Sudden”, naturally if the sun 


is having ‘‘fits’. ‘‘Illumined”, certainly if an “effulgent” fit is “gilding” the 
field, ‘‘black", exactly if these are ‘shadows’, “gaily”, of course if the view 
is ‘‘checkered"’. ‘Circling’, what else if it.is an eye shooting “around”. 


“Unbounded”, indeed if it is a ‘flood’. This is the lavish decorative display 
of Rococo and recalls Thomson's age when interior decoration in the big 
houses began to run riot (s, above p. 116 and 121). 

But it recalls, besides, Edmund Spenser's almost identical “ornate 
redundance”’ 25; 


At last, when failing breath began to faint. 


Spenser looking round saw in his day the florid exuberance of the latest 
English Gothic, which was still an object of wonder to the Elizabethans whose 
eyes could not get accustomed to the earliest attempts of Anglo-Classic 
architecture that had mastered the spelling but not the grammar of Classicism. 
It is easy to see why the Rococo mind of Thomson should have harked back 
to Spenser, because the highly decorated late English style, the florid and 
flamboyant Gothic, of which Spenser was the literary counterpart, had one 
thing in common with Rococo: profusion of detail, ornate redundance. 

It would be easy to supply dozens of striking examples in corroboration of 
our theory. Suffice it to indicate where those examples might be drawn from. 
We mention Thomson's Seasons, his Universal Prayer, Mallet’s Excursion, 
John Philip, who in his Cyder drives the expression of enthusiasm into pleasing 
circumvolutions, Akenside, who in his Pleasures of Imagination interrupts the 
dull geometry of argument by frequent twists and turns, and surprises us in 
his rhymed Ode to the Evening Star by mazes full of suspense. Let us add 
Richard Savage’s The Wanderer, where the heroic couplets are shaken by 
the wildness of an inward haste. 

It must be admitted that the poets of this second Baroque wave are highly 
rhetorical and hyperpathetic. The shudders, climatic, deistic and didactic. 
which Thomson, the best of them, is eager to give us in his landscapes full 
of wayside pulpits,26 are almost of the same kind as the Churchyard and Night 


25 B, E. C. Davis, E. Spenser, C. U. P., 1933, p. 150, The writer is pleased to find 
himself in agreement as to general principles with Mr. Davis in his excellent study of Spenser. 
His characterization of Tasso’s G. L. (p. 87) connotes W6lfflin'’s conception of Baroque 
although he does not use the term. Mr. Davis speaks of the “brevity” of Ariosto and 
Spenser's ‘“‘diffuseness", His three labels “flamboyance”, “epigram’” and “‘colloquialism’ 
(p. 151) open a clear vista for criticism across four centuries of English poetry. 

26 The severest strictures ever pronounced on Thomson on this head are to be found in 
Professor F. C. Green's Minuet, Dent 1935. 
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terrors, the Fear of Death and Ecstasies of Eternity supplied professionally by 
verse writing clergymen such as Parnell, Robert Blair, and Edward Young, 
Their poems afford other striking examples of versified Baroque rhetoric 
without, however, revealing new features. 


The Baroque Appeal in Painting 


We have so far established a formal parallelism between poetry on the one 
hand and architecture and gardening on the other. But what has painting 
to say at a time when in England the choice lay between the Anglo-Classic 
and the Baroque? In the days of Thomson three 17th century foreign painters 
were discovered and literally adored for being congenial to the contemporary 
English taste. Two well-known lines from The Castle of Indolence stand 
in need of recalling : 


Whate’er Lorrain light-touch'’d with softening Hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew. 


Claude Lorrain, Salvatore Rosa, Nicolas Poussin! It is the merit of Miss 
E. W. Manwaring 27 to have shown the manifold visual and conceptional 
effects on English Nature Poetry caused by those three great artists. Mr. 
Deane (s. above note 24) taking up again the old subject has usefully 
enlarged upon it. Both writers have applied great scholarship in discovering 
numerous replicas in verse of the three pictorial types. We would rather draw 
attention to the significant fact that although England did not produce native 
painters who expressed the Baroque so clearly traceable in 18th century 
poetry, architecture and gardening, she was eager to make up for this absence 
of native pictorial Baroque by the discovery and revival of a certain kind of 
17th century foreign painting which had a strong Baroque appeal. This revival 
was in the nature of a craze, at least as far as Claude and Rosa are concerned. 
By the beginning of the 19th century there were as many as 118 Salvator 
Rosas in English hands against only 65 on the Continent, and as many as 104 
Claude Lorrains. Enthusiastic ladies and professional engravers were busy 
painting and etching Claude and Rosa pictures. There is even a coloured 
wall-paper extant, showing a Claude landscape, coming out of the hands of a 
wall-paper specialist, J. B. Jackson,28 and the assumption of an 18th century 
room wall-papered all over with Claude, Rosa and Poussin landscapes is 
quite plausible. 

How can we account for the exceptionally strong appeal of those three artists 
in 18th century England? To be quite exact we must first state that these 
three are in reality five. Nicolas Poussin was occasionally confounded with his 
brother-in-law Dughet or Gaspard Poussin. Salvator Rosa pictures were 
frequently replaced by works of his later imitator Alessandro Magnasco 
(1667—1749), whenever smiling Italian dealers found themselves unable to 
satisfy the increasing demand for Rosa in England and elsewhere.29 


27 Italian Landscape in 18th Century England, New York alo 2 5: 

28 See Manwaring (p. 86) and M. Jourdain, English Interiors, Batsford 1923, p. 145. 

28 Compare B. Geiger, Magnasco, Berlin 1914, according to whom, for instance, the 
St. Jerome in the Dresden Gallery is not by Rosa but Magnasco. 
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Now of these five, three are out and out Baroque painters: Rosa, Magnasco, 
Dughet (at least in his first and in his last stage). Poussin and Claude painted 
classically in an age and country — Italy — full of Baroque exuberance. 

Poussin, we are told, returned from the painterly (see above, p. 116) to 
the linear principle, from obliqueness to frontality, from the all dissolving 
recessional sequence to a painting in strata parallel to the picture plane. He 
more and more spiritualized his heroic landscapes by letting them be dominated 
by an idea. “Yet Poussin cannot be summed up exhaustively by the classicist 
formula.” 30 He is the most elusive and polyplastic of artists, as a casual 
comparison of the Phocion landscape with its method of stratification and the 
“Venus Roused by a Satyr’ with its play of light advancing fitfully from 
behind to the front will make evident. Not only did he in his youth — in 
the Massacre of the Innocents and in the Destruction of Jerusalem — outdo 
his Baroque masters. Even in his middle period, where he is supposed to 
have overcome the Baroque manner, a fair amount of Baroque fury is left 
which, among others, in his two versions of the Rape of the Sabine Women 
it is difficult to overlook. 

English connoisseurs would therefore admire Poussin for his architectural 
pictures, which, like Piranesi’s, they would hang up in their rooms, pleased 
to see within their frames a repetition of the pillars and pilasters of their own 
Palladian houses. And from admiring Poussin’s classic temples and colonnades 
and the energetic human movement in front of them they would pass over to 
an appreciation of his noble landscapes, which linked him up with Claude and 
Rosa. So Poussin, the classicist, would by certain elements outside his formula 
appeal to the Baroque mind. 

This appeal was yet stronger with the other classicist, Claude Lorrain, 
who with his rationalizing compositional tendencies combined irrational 
elements, above all his marvellous treatment of light, which dazzled and 
astounded his contemporaries and later admirers. “We must be clear about it 
how strongly Claude's style corresponded to the Baroque spirit. The 
mainspring of light is placed in the most distant background as with Vermeer, 
Pieter de Hooch, Velasquez etc. The rocks and buildings, the hulks of ships 
and their sails, the men and animals of the foreground receive their light, as 
they do in so many Baroque pictures, from behind.’ 3! So 18th century 
amateurs would esteem in Claude the occasional pathos and splendour, — 
his ruins, his imposing buildings, his amphitheatre-like scenes —, but beyond 
this, they were struck by a mow ment of a surprisingly new kind, his light 
flowing gently and mysteriousiy everywhere, like an irrational essence 
independent of objects. 

Salvator Rosa carried his admirers away by the phantastic wildness 
of his Baroque haste, by his precipices and banditti, his broken rocks and 
blasted tree-trunks in an illusion of chasing each other as if driven by the 
storm, his cascades and torrents, all in a steeply slanting upward movement 
inspiring ‘‘delightful horrors.” And Magnasco would do the same with 
his manneristic uncanniness, his hermits and monks under gigantic, tempest- 
beaten trees. 


30 Literally so Woermann, op. cit. V, 182. 
81 Otto Grautoff, Barockmalerei in den romanischen Landern, p. 288. 
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So our old conclusion of a radical change having taken place in 18th century 
taste finds a new support in the enthusiastic reception of Poussin, Claude, 
Gaspard, Rosa and Magnasco. 


Burke’s Baroque Categories 


This view is further corroborated by a well-known document of aesthetic 
criticism, the meaning of which was not properly understood until Mr. F. W. 
Bateson in his fascinating little book English Poetry and the English 
Language, Clarendon Press, 1934, put matters straight. He pointed out that 
Edmund Burke in his essay on the Sublime and the Beautiful (1757), 
has expounded a theory of the Sublime which resolves itself into a system of 
categories almost identical with the formal principles of Baroque as evolved 
by modern investigation.82_ Burke insists for the Sublime on vastness, on the 
colossal, the dark and gloomy, the solid, the massive. He tells us that clearness 
is an enemy to all enthusiasms. He praises Milton for tearing us along in a 
rush of great and confused images. He illustrates this by a wonderful 
quotation : 

Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens and Shades — of Death. (II, 621) 


Take any of these images out of the rushing crowd and it will lose its greatness 
and effect. These seven images can only impress us when taken together as 
belonging to Death. This tallies exactly with the modern theory of the 
Baroque as allowing of no isolation of details, because this would mean 
snatching them out of the unifying movement. Burke insists, moreover, on 
the absence of contours to suggest infinity. He is an indifferent critic of 
architecture and painting but an excellent guide for poetry, where we surprise 
him on his constant look-out for the Baroque. What he has to say on Beauty 
is negligeable bécause it was invented as a necessary counterpart to the 
Sublime. His Beautiful is conceived as tiny, smooth, clear, light and delicate 
— it slightly suggests the chasteness, delicacy and finery of the interior 
decoration in the Adam period. 

Here is an Irishman, twenty-seven years of age, who has grasped at first 
hand the principles of Literary Baroque. Only sixteen years hence — in 
1773 — Robert Adam is going to show in his definition of movement that he 
has grasped the meaning of Baroque in architecture. (Cf. above p. 120.) 


(To be concluded) 


Ziirich. BERNHARD FEHR. 


32 In reviewing Mr. Bateson’s book in the Literaturblatt 1936, p. 31-33, I declined the 
Baroque interpretation which, after renewed investigations, I now fully endorse. 


The Verbs with Direct and Indirect 
Object Re-Examined 


(Continued) 


to fan. The NED. registers an example of the two non-p.o. constr. in the 

meaning of ‘to move or drive (the air) with a fan’: (the ape) toke vp the 

clothes, and fanned hem wynde 158. This constr. is still possible to-day in 
England: she fanned herself a little air (Mr.F.). Mr. M. says it is impossible 
in America. 

to fashion. The NED. registers an example of the two non-p.o. constr. in 
the meaning of ‘to form, frame, make’, which it pronounces ‘rare’: (he) had 
reason... to fashion them this reply 159. Mr. F. assures me, however, that he 
is quite conversant with such a phrase as: he fashioned him a kite. Mr. M. 

thinks it may be used in America, too. 

to feature. The NED. registers an example of the two non-p.o. constr.: 

“forbear fo feature me my Lord by rule and line 160. This constr. is unusual 

to-day (Mr. F.; Mr. M.) 

to feed. See special article in this journal, Vol. XVII, No. 6. 

to fetch. This verb is also used in the ordinary sense with two non-p.o., 

not only in the meaning of ‘to deal, strike a blow’, which is listed in the NED. 

sub 8, and of which P. adduces another instance. Examples: | will fetch 

you a seat (K.); fetch me my gloves this moment 161. This constr. is still 

current in England (Mr. F.). Mr. M. says that the word itself is more 

common in certain parts of America than in others. It is seldom used in 

Connecticut, though the constr. as it stands (‘fetch me my gloves’) may well 

be called current. The two non-p.o. constr. is, moreover, used in England 

(not in America: Mr. M.) in the meaning of ‘to bring in’: this will fetch me 

a good round sum (Mr. F.). 

to figure. The two non-p.o. constr. is used to-day in the meanings of ‘to work 

out (a sum) by means of figures’ (NED. 15c.): figure me out the sum (Mr. F.; 

Mr. M.), and of ‘to imagine’: *figure yourselves my delight to discover ...162_ 
Mr. F. thinks it is also possible in England, though to is more frequent. 

to fill. P. has an example of the two non-p.o. constr. taken from Sheridan. 

This constr. is still current in England (Mr. F.): fill me my glass again. 

P. adds that there ‘are no alternative constr. with a preposition. ‘Fill a 

a bumper for the gentleman’ would have another meaning’. This is not in 
accordance with the facts. The sentence may have the connotation of which 
P. thinks, but does not necessarily convey it: The constr. with the for-compl. 
is just an alternative constr. of the two non-p.o. one in England (cp. K.: fill 
me the bowl again = fill the bowl for me again 163) whereas in America only 
the for-compl. is used, to the exclusion of the two non-p.o. one (Mr, M.): 


153 sub 3a; 1440. 

159 sub 2a; 1608. 

160 sub 2; from S. Lanier, 1878/9. 

161° LL, Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,.Ch. IV. 
MOAT 7519860 pe 2s 

168 § 102. 
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*fill the glass for me again. American example: “Karl fill up y’ tank for 
you?164, Cp. also ‘to gather’, ‘to pour out’, and Concluding 
Remarks. 

to find. According to P. the s.p.c. is ‘naturally, rare’. The reverse seems 
true. K. gives two examples: he was found ... a post in ...; I trust [shall be 
found a fresh appointment. P. himself adduces one taken from Kruisinga: 
(she) was found a situation with..., and another in Part II, Section II, p. 129: 

. one unemployed man in about seventeen will be found work 165, It is 
here that he adds the following comment on the s.p.c. generally: ‘the utter 
harshness of this constr. in (these two) examples, the only ones that have 
come to hand, shows that it is extremely foreign to the genius of the 
language’. As in many another case with which we have been dealing and 
are going to deal, he insists that the s.p.c. is ‘practically impossible’ 166, 
This passage clearly shows how much he is under the influence of the above- 
mentioned conservative English grammarians. But in the face of the many 
examples forthcoming almost daily in present-day English or American 
(especially in the phrase: ‘he is found a job, work’) we have no option but 
to acknowledge the constr. as ‘usual’. (Mr. F, and Mr. M. agree). Further 
examples: Only 200 could be found work 167; they were found work 168; a 
number of refugees ... have been found positions 169; the Assyrians were at 
last found a home ...179. I may, of course, refer the reader to J.’s excellent 
exposition of the matter 171, but I should like to add that as soon as we look 
at this verb as belonging to the group which mean ‘to supply’, or, as J. puts it, 
mean ‘various ways of giving’ (pay, furnish, serve, etc.)172 the s.p.c. will cease 
to have that forbidding aspect. Why not say, then, ‘we were found work’, 
just as we say: ‘we were paid that sum’, to which nobody seems to take any 
exception? The more so, since the NED. itself registers an early example of 
this constr.: my thre natural sonns ... shalbe [ownden meate and drynke 173, 
which seems to have been completely overlooked by all the critics of this 
‘execrable modern use’. Besides such examples as: that he Mycht sufficiantly 
fundyn be (1375); condemned persons are found by the king as long as they 
do live (1599)174 would to my mind sound as ‘harsh’ or ‘incongruous’, 
although not followed by the direct object. 

As to alternative constr. P. only mentions that with a for-compl. Modern 
examples: work is found for him 17; *I think you'll have to find a place for 
me on the Informer 176. There is a third inverted constr. with in, however, 
and a fourth with with. The NED. (sub ‘find’ 19 = ‘supply with’) has two 
examples of the constr. with in: the king of Sweden finds me in clean linen 177; 


164 S, Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here, p. 125. 
165 from The Manchester Guardian. 

166 Cp. also introductory remarks, p. I, 

167 MGW., 12.4.1929, p. 283. 

168 jb, 23.3.1934, p. 227. 

tee eat 03.1935, 0. 3s 

(Omer 10-b19396,p> Lo: 

171 Lc, pp. 302-311. 

172 }.c., pr 2405 «. 

173 sub 18a; 1563. 

174 sub 19a. 

175 T., 26.2.1936, p. 8 (letter). 

176 §S. Lewis, If Can't Happen Here, p. 235. 
177 Steele, 1713. 
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Decline finding paupers in venison 178, Wy. also construes (sub ‘find’ 4b): 
the house was well found in plate and linen, and (sub 4c: ‘to equip mentally, 
instruct in’): to be well found in classical learning. *W. likewise construes: 
he finds his nephew in money (alongside of: to find food for workmen). Cp. 
the similar constr. in the case of ‘to furnish’ and ‘to keep’. The NED. has (sub 
‘find’ 19) one example of the with-compl.: Unless the labourer is well fed, 
and otherwise found with such necessaries of animal life 179. Similarly Wy. 
construes (sub ‘find’ 4b): to find one’s son with everything requisite for 
farming abroad. Cp. the similar constr, in the case of ‘to furnish’ etc. 
Moreover the interesting constr. (apparently popular) to find to school 
(= ‘to maintain at school’) must be listed here, although it is now obsolete, 
because it throws light on similar constr. with which we are here concerned 
(see ‘to blow’ and Concluding Remarks: ‘Conversion of the Objects’). 
The NED. gives (sub ‘find’ 19) one example: My frendes founden me to 
scole 189, and, rightly in my opinion, explains this as ‘apparently from 18 (‘to 
procure’ .... with direct and indirect object; ‘to supply, provide, furnish’) by 
conversion of indirect into direct object’. This, then, would also seem to be the 
only plausible explanation of the constr. listed by me sub ‘blow’ etc. 
to fix. The two non-p.o. constr. is used in America in the following familiar 
combinations: *Mother ‘Il fix you suthin’ hot 181; *Ill hev to fix me up some 
thoroughwort tea 182, Mr. F. says these examples still sound American to 
him. A for-compl. is also used in the above examples, and in a less material 
sense: *... join us and fix up some good publicity for me 183. Mr. M. says 
that the for-compl. is necessary in this last sentence. In England, however, 
it would be commoner to say: fix me up some publicity (Mr. M.). Note also 
the existence of an inverted constr. with a with-compl.: *‘to fix a person with 
costs etc.’ = ‘to impose upon him the obligation of meeting or paying them’ 
(NED. sub 11b). There is also an older example of the with-compl.: *J fixed 
the men out with stores 184, 
to fling. As in the case of ‘to fetch’, P. seems to think that the use of two 
non-p.o. is confined to figurative meanings, such as ‘to fling a person a look’ 
etc. [P. has, by the way, failed to find examples of any alternative constr. 
with a preposition. But cp.: (she) flung a devastating wink at (his) hat 185; 
at Over they fling oaths at one 186,] But in P.1 187 he already says: ‘to fling 
in its ordinary sense mostly has to’, by which he seems to imply that the constr. 
with two non-p.o. does occur. Besides, S. also, like K., construes this verb 
with two non-p.o. K. gives two: amples: fling him a lifebelt; a man on shore 
flung him a rope. Now both Mr. M. and Mr. F. testify to the frequency of 
the constr. with two non-p.o., which, they say, is ‘quite current’, if only in 
slang and colloquial speech. Mr. F. remembers such phrases as ‘fling him 
the ball’, or ‘fling me that book’. I can add another example: ‘Here’, said 


TERS vi leyst0) 

179 FE, Burke, 1795. 

180 Langland, 1393. 

181 NED. sub 14b; from B. Harte, 1891. 

182° ib., 1884. 

183 S. Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here, p. 319. 
184 NED, Supplement, sub 14b; 1725. 

185 Daily Express, 22.11.1935, p. 3. 


186 R. Brooke, The Old Vicarage, Grantchester, in Schiicking’s Anth 
Poetry (Tauchn.), p. 40. : baer Sites a Taek iH. 
187 
p. 161. 
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Flora, ‘catch,’ and flung them a box of sweets 188, For careful diction, 
however, see Wy.’s constr.: to fling money to the crowd. The example of 
the s.p.c. which P. lists: (he) had been flung half-crowns ... while not_having 
to me that ‘incongruous effect’ (P.) is perhaps ‘hardly used’ (Mr. F.), but 
not unheard of’. (Mr. M.). 

to float. Example (the only one so far) of the two non-p.o. constr.: *over 
the tree-tops I float thee a song 189, 

to flower. Examples of the two non-p.o. constr.: I'll away to Carterhaugh, 
And flower myself the gown 190; Ann flowered me a most lovely collar 191, 
Mr. F. thinks that this constr, is still possible; Mr. M., however, says it is 
old-fashioned, and not used to-day. Example of the for-compl.: ... the 
waistcoat I am flowering for him 192, 

to fly. Example of the two non-p.o. constr.: Immediately that I hear J will 
fly you a line 193, Mr. F. says that he has not heard the verb used in this 
constr., but that it might well occur; Mr. M. is also of the opinion that it may 
be thus used in America. 

to fold. Mr. F. thinks that such a phrase as ‘fold me that paper’ might be 
used; Mr. M. says that a for-compl. is necessary in America. 

to forbid. This verb is of particular interest as one with which the use of 
both the constr. with two non-p.o., and of the p.p.c. and the s.p.c. is of very 
old standing, as shown by the NED. The latest example listed by the NED. 
is: will you forbid him the house ...2194. Now K. maintains it would be 
more current today to say: ‘I have forbidden him to enter my house’ than 
‘I have forbidden him my (the) house,’ which latter, by the way, was current 
in the days of Shakespeare and earlier (‘Have I not forbid her my house ?’). 
Still, Wy. construes: ‘to forbid one (to enter) the house, the country. And 
as recently as 1929 I came across the following quotation: they forbade him 
the house 195, And Mr. F. assures me that while the infinitive clause is indeed 
more current in everyday speech, the constr. with two non-p.o. might well be 
used today, let us say by a man who ‘deliberately wants to make an impression.’ 
Mr. M., however, would prefer the infinitive clause. We must also use an 
infinitive clause now (‘I forbade him to do so’), where in the old language, 
just as in German, two pronouns could be used 196, 

For the rest, modern examples abound: to forbid the play public performance 
in England was perfectly reasonable 197; the attempt to forbid thirty millions 
of people the use of the only names ...198. Use of the p.p.c.: some things 
were forbidden it (the Press)199; life in the forest is forbidden (to) them 
(K.); flesh-eating is forbidden to the Brahmans (K.). The NED. says that 
in the case of the p.p.c, the ‘indirect object, if a substantive, is preceded by 


188 R. Macaulay, Orphan Island, p. 221 (Tauchn.). 
189 WJ. Whitman; from J. Macy, The Spirit of Am. Literature, 1913, p. 231. 
190 NED. sub 5a; 16... 
191 jb., from Mrs. Carlyle, 1857. 
192 ib,; from Richardson, 1741. 
193 ib. sub 5d; from Darwin, 1846; 1859. 
194 Dickens, 1865. iS 
| 195 SR., 16.2.1929, p. 685; the article (‘J. Ruskin’s Tragedy’) is written by A. Williams- 
Ellis, daughter of the late St. L. Strachey (literary English background). ea 
196 (= ‘Es ihm’). K.: Beide Objekte dirfen nicht zugleich Hauptwort oder personliches 
Fiirwort sein’. Cp. NED.: bet se papa hit him forboden hzefde (1048). 
197 TLS., 1925, p. 894. 
198 H.W. Fowler, A Dict. of Modern Engl. Usage, 1926, p. 139, 2. 
199 The Nation, (London), 30.12.1922, p. 510, 1: 
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to’; this is confirmed by K. and Mr. F., who thinks that fo is but rarely 
dispensed with in that case. Mr. M., however, says that fo is not necessary. 
Cp.: *going barefoot was one of the things forbidden Ted 290: *doing things 
that had been forbidden Ted to do.2° Use of the s.p.c.: 1 am [orbidden 
tobacco (Wy.); the ‘Eyeopener’ is forbidden the use of the Governmental 
mails 201; *the Irish were forbidden the exportation of ...202. The NED. has 
a few early examples of the s.p.c.: God wold ... fals freres (were) forboden pe 
fayre ladis chaumbres | 203; to be forbid the sweets that seemes so good 204, 
etc; see Concluding Remarks. The constr. with a person-compl. 
with to would ‘seem to be less usual’ (P.). There is another example in the 
NED. A modern one is: *these laws require shorter hours ... for women 
and forbid to them night work and all very heavy manual labour 29. 

to forebode. The constr. with two non-p.o. is now ‘old-fashioned’ (Mr. M. 
and Mr. F.). K.’s example: this forebodes.me evil (or: evil to me)26, 

to foreclose. Examples of the two non-p.o. constr.: ... all comfort else 
forclosed (= barred) our exiled eies 207; he may be foreclosed his equity of 
redemption 208, 

to forespeak. The NED. has an example of the two non-p.o. constr. in 
the meaning of ‘to predict’ (‘now rare’): I must flee ... and hie me where the 
god Forespoke me refuge 299, 

to foretell. The constr. with two non-p.o. is still used (Mr. M. and Mr. F.). 
K.’s example: have I not foretold you that issue? Example of the s.p.c.: had 
I beleeued what I was foretold?1°, ‘I was foretold the future is still 
considered ‘quite possible’ by Mr. F,. and Mr. M 

to forfeit. The NED. has an example of the two non-p.o. constr. in the 
meaning of ‘to cause the loss of’: this had utterly forfeited him the reputation 
of a prophet 211, It pronounces this meaning ‘obsolete’; but Mr. F. thinks this 
verb might still be used in this constr. 

to forge. The two non-p.o. constr. is possible (Mr. F.; Mr. M.): he forged 
himself a passport. 

to fork. The two non-p.o. constr. is quite frequent in colloquial style in the 
combination ‘to fork out, over’ = hand over (Mr. F.; Mr. M.). In England 
one would say: he forked me out the money; in America: *he forked me over 
the money. See also NED. sub 5a. 

to form. The two non-p.o. constr. is considered ‘rare’ by Mr. F., and 
‘impossible’ by Mr. M. Both would replace it by a constr. with the for-compl.: 
the reader may form for himself some notion of what... 

to formulate. The two non-p.o. constr. (‘he formulated me his design’) is 


200 §. Anderson, Brother Death; The Alb. Book of Amer. Short Stories, , pp. 36; 48. 
ane Ariel: eel 30.12.1922, p. 516. : 2 “ pias ieee 
eeds and Fruits, ed. by Bode und Paul, Diesterweg 1926, p. 74; : ier, 
England and the English, 1909. 3 : Fiat ea 
203 sub la; 1394. 
es a oe rege uhs 1597. 
rs. Bowlker, The Position of Women in America; i i 
EES Tate etis aires f erica; in The America of Today, ed. 
206K. says: ‘ohne fo nur vor persénlichem Fiirwort’. 
207 NED. sub la; 1563. 
208 ib. sub 4a; 1844. 
209 ib. sub 1a; from Blackie, Aeschylus, 1850. 
210 ib. sub 2; 1590. 
211 sub 5; 1679. 
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considered ‘rare’ by Mr. F., and ‘impossible’ by Mr. M. A constr. with a 
for-compl. would be used instead. 
to forward. According to P. the constr. with a to-compl. ‘appears to be the 
usual one’. I am of opinion that even in everyday language, not only in 
business correspondence, the constr. with two non-p.o. is more frequent (both 
r. F. and Mr. M. agree). Cp.: I should, therefore, be pleased, if you would 
forward me your terms of settlement 212; we have to-day forwarded you per... 
the following goods 213; we shall be pleased to forward you some sample 
dozens at once 214; J shall be glad if you will forward me a statement of your 
account 215; if you will kindly forward me a statement of your claim 216 ete. 
Cp. also K.: I will forward any inquirer a leaflet ... 
to frame. The two non-p.o. constr. is ‘possible’ in the opinion of Mr. F. 
(Mr. M. says it is not used): he framed himself an answer. The NED. has 
only examples of a constr. with the to-compl.: he could frame to himself no 
probable image of love-scenes between them 217, etc. 
to fry. The two non-p.o. constr. is quite current in England (Mr. F.): will 
you please fry me some potatoes? Mr. M., however, prefers an alternative 
constr. with a for-compl. 
to fulfil. The following constr. (my only example so far) has never been 
heard by either Mr. F. or Mr. M.: This comes of waiting to be fulfilled the 
promises of other people ...218, 
to furnish. As this verb bears some analogy to ‘feed’ in more than one 
respect (it is not listed by P. either), I shall classify as in the case of ‘to feed’. 


A. Use of Two Non-prepositional Objects 


This constr., to which Mr. F. objects strongly, seems to have but lately 
made a hesitating re-appearance (as yet perhaps only in sporadic instances) 
in England. I must confess I have so far only found two examples in English 
texts: if you refuse to ... furnish me the tools for pulling off this job ...219; 
it is difficult to furnish him the sympathy he demands 229, S., it is true, lists 
the verb among those which allow two non-p.o., and even admits the s.p.c., 
but he cautiously adds that it is ‘mostly construed with with’ (as to this constr. 
see further down sub D). K. in his list gives but one example showing the 
p-p.c.: a rare opportunity is furnished lovers of art who... We must turn 
to another chapter of his work for further particulars. There 221 he construes 
(alongside of with): the notes furnish the student a satisfactory basis for his 
work with the text... As in the case of ‘to feed’, I suspect him of having 
got hold of an American text or review without having been aware of it. 

My oldest American example (so far) of the constr. ( p.p.c.) is from E. A. 
Poe: *the materials furnished the passive brain by the senses were not in the 


212 WM. Steffen, Einfithrung in den kaufmannischen Briefwechsel, 1929, p. 26. 

213 FB. Hall, First Steps in Business Letter Writing, 1927, p. 44. 

214 Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence, 1926, p. 54. 

215 ib., p. 62. 

211 ib Bo, from G. Eliot, 1863 

oe ; from G. Eliot, : eae 

BE W. it Heat Autobiography of a Super-Tramp (Travellers Library), p. 239. 
219 Sir N. Angell, in a letter to the T., 27.1.1936, p. 6. 

220 TLS., 16.11.1935, p. 737. 

221 Vol, Ill, (2nd Ed.), 1917, § 3796d, p. 1936. 
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least degree wrought into shape by the deceased understanding 222. Examples 
of the use of two non-p.o.: *the city which furnished him (Poe) such important 
inspiration during his life 223: *we like the poem...; its author has furnished us 
good entertainment in other ways before...224; *Macaulay taught him to like 
criticism and furnished him a temporary model of prose style 225; *... have 
furnished him an idol 226; the tragic drama of Herod ... has furnished literature 
some of its greatest lines.227 An example of the s.p.c.: *we are furnished an 
affidavit 228, The above examples will suffice to prove these constructions, 
all of-which are expressly testified to by Mr. M., to be current American; 
but they seem to have been well known in older English. One example, at 
any rate, is adduced by J.: I'll furnish them a reception 229, another by the 
NED. (sub ‘furnish’, 8; from O. Goldsmith, 1759): the host ... refused to 
furnish him a dinner without previous payment. The NED. makes the 
following comment: ‘the general currency of this sense appears to date from 
the 18th c., and is perhaps due to modern French influence’. The matter 
would, I feel sure, repay further investigation. French influence seems to me 
to be out of the question as regards our constr. I know from first-hand dialect- 
al experience that as a rule suchlike explanations can only be taken as temp- 
orary stopgaps, for want of something better. The old dative constr. may 
have survived in Scottish (see B) and elsewhere, to experience a kind of sudden 
reintroduction into English literature in the course of the 17th c. and later. 
The example from E. Bronté incidentally suggests to me dialectal use, which 
may well have been taken over to America, to reappear there in literature. 
This would furnish another parallel to ‘feed’, where I also suggested English 
dialectal preservation of the constr. sub B or A respectively. 


B. Use of the to-~-Complement 


As in the case of ‘to feed’, the correctness of the present-day use of both 
the two non-p.o. constr, and the to-compl. is still hotly contested by English 
stylists. Mr. F. again objects strongly, and classes the following examples: 
American traders may at their own risk furnish normal peace-time supplies to 
both sides 230; the chairman asked that these (his banking accounts and 
investment book) should be furnished to them (the tribunal)231; ... to furnish 
no munitions of war to either side 232 as ‘typical modern journalistic constr.’ 
Wy. does not mention this constr. (he did mention it in the case of ‘to feed’), 
but only those with with. K., however, seems to find no fault with it and 
construes: to furnish a thing to a person (in Vol. III, p. 1936; also in his 
Synonymik, 1920, p. 445). But he may simply have been copying out 
American phrases, thinking them to represent current British usage. As proof 
that the constr. is recognised in America, we quote *W.: ‘to supply or offer 


222 Monos and Una. 
223 SR., 2.4.1927, p. 706; letter to the Editor, re a Poe Society. 
See iD) HSL 9835 pr 472: 
225 Carl van Doren, The American Novel, 1924, p. 133. 
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228 SSRs) 9.2,1929 9p. 659. 
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something, to give, present, yield’; as ‘to furnish food to the hungry’. Cp. also 
e.g.: “all other supplies furnished to the American or to any allied army 233. 
I now quote K.’s examples: his business consisted in furnishing refreshments to 
tourists; the notes furnished to the student a satisfactory basis for his work 
with the text 234; a rare opportunity is furnished to lovers of art who ...235; 
the seeds of the bamboo furnished food to the natives in times of famine 236, 
J. has no example of this constr., to which Americans have no objection whatever. 
It might be said to convey to them the slightest tinge of a literary flavour. 
(Mr. M. agrees with me in that). Again, we find it used in older English, the 
NED. giving a Scottish example: I may nocht furnise to this excellent werk 
euery kind of necessar waippin 237, and a comparatively modern one from 
Ruskin: the pinnacles furnish the third term to the spire and tower 238, 


Sus evo tk far 


This alternative constr., though less usual than that mentioned sub D, is 
by no means rare, and is used both in England and America. The two 
following modern examples are testified to by both Mr. F. and Mr. M. as 
usual: individual problems such as that here studied will hardly cease to 
furnish material for novelists 239; (his book) furnished a model for A. 
Huxley 240 


D, -Use_ of with 


As in the case of ‘to feed’, this inverted constr. is typically English, being to 
all intents and purposes the only current and recognised British constr. of old 
standing, though not very much older than that with a to-compl. Examples 
abound. The NED. gives quite a number. S. and K. mention it in the 
first instance. J. also construes in the first instance: ‘we furnish you with 
everything you want’, and quotes: ‘exertion furnishes them with amusement 241, 
I may quote the definition of Wy.: (of material action) ‘to furnish a garden 
with flowers; a library with books’; (of intellectual action): ‘to furnish a 
person with information’: ‘I can’t furnish you with intelligence to understand’. 
The constr. is also well known in America, and would be preferred there in 
careful diction, and in the literary style. So *W. construes: *to furnish 
the hungry with food; to furnish a mind with ideas. (Cp. also the similar 
constr. sub ‘find’, ‘supply’, etc.) 


Ba tise. ot-in 


The use of this inverted constr. is now obsolete, according to the NED., 
which gives two Scottish examples: Scotland had furnist Ingland in all 
necessaries to the Weiris 242; an inhabitant ... who has furnished one ... in 


233 S. Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here, 1935, p. 76. 

234 from Vol. III, p. 1936. 

235 from Vol. I, p. 63. 

236 from Synonymik, p. 445. 

237 Winzet, Works, 1563. 

238 Seven Lamps, 1849. 

239 TLS., 25.1.1936, p. 70. 

240 FB. Millett, Conteniporary British Literature, 1935, p. 47. 
241 Jic., p. 241; from Benson, Arundel, 1915, 


242 Dalrymple, 1596. 
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meat, clothes, or other merchandise 243. But this constr. seems to be still used 
occasionally: *the ‘parlour’ was firmly furnished in oak chairs and settee with 
leather upholstery ...244; both Mr. F. and Mr. M., however, pronounce this 
‘unusual’. Cp. the similar constr. sub ‘find’, ‘keep’ etc.; see Concluding 
Remarks. 


Foes eso fat 


This constr. is obsolete. I give the example of the NED.: the cyte was 
strong, and well furnysshed of men a warr 245, (Cp. ‘to feed’ E, ‘to provide’). 


Let us also try to give the gist of what has been said about the different 
constructions of this verb. Using a simple formula, we will pronounce 
the phrase 


A. the inspiration (reception) which the city furnished the author: 17th c. 
British usage, apparently preserved dialectally, and occurring sporadic- 
ally in modern English; current American (colloquial usage of long 
standing). 

B. the inspiration (reception) which the city furnished to the author: trace- 
able in English literature as late as the middle of the 19th c., and 
reappearing in modern English; current American (slightly literary 
usage). 

C. the inspiration (reception) which the city furnished for the author: 
correct modern usage, American and British. 
the inspiration (reception) with which the city furnished the author: 
normal British usage, and literary American. 


* * * 


to gain. Although P. adduces one example of the two non-p.o. constr. from 
an American writer (B. Harte), Mr. M. says that Americans would in most 
cases substitute another expression for this verb, which is little used both 
in this combination and with the for-compl. In England, on the other hand, 
both constr. are quite current (Mr. F.). Cp. the examples of K. (also § 102), 
and the following: a Senior County Scholarship gains them either a free entry, 
or very reduced fees at the Universities 246; a policy which gains us hundreds 
of friends daily 247; ...which gained for P. the Nobel Prize 248. P. says that 
the p.p.c. ‘would be unusual’; but cp.: hasn’t one hundred thousand pounds 
been gained them by that seven hundred...? 249. Mr. F. is of opinion that the 
constr. sounds clumsy but can be heard in the language of uneducated people. 
to gainsay. A two non-p.o. constr. was possible in the old language; cp.: 
pise bre kynges geynsaid it hym 250. P. quotes a modern example of the s.p.c. 
from Kruisinga: had the latter half equalled the first..., then the book could 


243° Erskine, 1754. 
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not have been gainsaid its rightful place in the very front rank of the novels 251, 
This constr. is considered ‘old-fashioned’ or ‘literary’ by Mr. M. and Mr. F. 
to gather. The two non-p.o. constr. (‘she gathered them flowers’) is still 
current in England (Mr. F.), whereas a for-compl. would be preferred in 
America (Mr. M.). It must again be pointed out (as in the case of “to fill’) 
that P. is mistaken in thinking that the ‘person-compl. with for... would convey 
another shade of meaning’ (see also Concluding Remarks). It may 
do that, but the ordinary meaning of the constr. with the for-compl. would not 
be different, even in England, from that conveyed by the two non-p.o. constr, 
to geld. Example of the two non-p.o. constr.: I was sought unto to geld the 
Lady Frances her Spaniel...252 

to get. According to P. ‘a compl. with for would often be preferred to the 
person-object’. The NED. says (sub 18b): ‘chiefly with simple dative of 
personal‘ pronoun, but also (in later writers) with to and for’. The first 
example of the two non-p.o. constr. in the NED. dates from 1300; and this 
constr. is‘still more current, both in England and America (Mr. F. and Mr. M.) 
than that with thefor-compl. (the to-compl. being ‘impossible’ nowadays), 
although the latter has undoubtedly been gaining ground in England for the 
last few years. -One.of the reasons for this is perhaps the “prevalent notion 
that the commoner synonym (‘get’) ought to be translated into the more formal 
word (‘obtain’)” 253, and consequently the for-compl. of the latter verb is also 
used by many speakers in the case of ‘to get’. It must be mentioned, however, 
that whereas Mr. Fowler puts in a plea for ‘to get’, American educationists 
generally warn their charges against the use of this verb, probably on account 
of its being overworked, just as it is e.g. in Scotland 754. 

Examples of the two non-p.o. constr.: Customer: can you get me some ? 
Shopman: we can obtain it for you, madam 255; I shall be much obliged if you 
will use your influence fo get me a little attention ®°®; you got me a most 
admirable audience®57; the solicitor gets him his clients 258; women drivers 
ought to get themselves bright blue or pink cars °9; *I get me boys, bright 
boys, from the classes that read my papers; I give them the editorship and the 
management...260 (as to the use of the reflexive pronoun, see ‘to boil’, and 
Concluding Remarks); *he got him a place 261; *we are spending these 
millions... to get Nell a husband and Bill a job 26; *it was his influence 
that got him... a vastly desirable job as...263. Example of the for-compl.: 
*he promised to get an appointment to West Point for the nephew who...?%4. 
As to the p.c. P. is right in saying that only the p.p.c. is admissible, but hardly 
with a non-p.o. 


251 Part II, Section II, Ch. XLVII, § 40, p. 131; from Conan Doyle. 
252 NED. sub ‘geld’ v. (1), 1a; from Swift, 1727. ‘ ; 
253 H. W. Fowler, A Dict. of Modern English Usage, 1926; sub ‘formal words, 
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to give. English grammarians have been, and perhaps still are and always 
will be protesting against the use of the s.p.c. in the case of this verb 265, 
P. accepts these protests ‘with some reserve’ in view of the ‘frequency of the 
constr.’, and gives seven examples of the use of the s.p.c.266 K. (who has 
been told the s.p.c. ‘sounds Irish’), and J. give eight, and twenty additional 
examples respectively (among the latter's examples are one from J. Austen 
and another from Ruskin 267). This is already a formidable array of examples 
of all kind of combinations, and it is time to insist that this constr. is today 
used by almost everybody, including careful stylists, and that it would nowa- 
days be ‘evaded’ only by those who consciously ‘date themselves’ (See also 
Concluding Remarks). Mr. M. takes no exception whatever to this 
constr., just as e.g. M. E. Lambert says: “ ‘he gave me the book’ ... becomes 
idiomatically: ‘I was given the book’ 268, So I shall confine myself to quoting 
one American example only: *four in ten were given prison sentences 269, 
For the rest I give a few English ones which I came across recently, adding 
names wherever possible, to prove that the constr. is used by the best of 
modern speakers and writers: that the grave anxiety ... should be given 
expression 279; (the issues) need... a Minister chosen for his special aptitude 
for this purpose, and given that as his main task 271; he means that G. should 
be given ... a colonial empire 272; ... an old lady who was deeply offended 
when her niece was given an anaesthetic ...273; a distension that only rarely ... 
could be given perceptible form 274, The constr. is to be found daily in the 
best morning papers and periodicals, not only among the news, but in carefully 
elaborated leaders, in the TLS. as well as in such publications as John 
O’London’s Weekly and others. I found as many as three examples in one 
T. leader: they are being given votes equally with the town workers; wages 
are being given a new significance: some of their elders are being given high 
salaries and great privileges 275. A dozen further examples culled at random: 
he was given notice 276; he was given the title of ‘Father of the European 
Bird World’ 277; (he) was given the proposals ?"8; we are given the letters 
in which...279; he was given an earldom 289; the incurably ill should be given 
the right to end their sufferings 281; in return for what he had been given 282; 
(he) was smuggled out of gaol, given a bagful of 1,000-lire notes and ...283; 


265 J may refer the reader to Kruisinga’s Handbook of Present-Day English, 4th Ed. § 277, 
in which he reprints part of Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein’s letter to the T. Ed. Suppl. of 8.8.1910 — 
in answer to Mr. Bain, who “cannot understand the constr. ‘I was given a book’.” 
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one who is given by the authoress the pseudonym ‘Prince M.’ 284; they 
were imprisoned in a hut, and given some water 285; in between times she 
used to be given milk 286; if they (the English public) were given copies of 
Steele’s Tatler 287, These examples might easily be multiplied, if need be 
also from books and works of a less ephemeral character than the papers 
quoted. 

to go. It might be doubtful, but for the quotation from Bartlett, whether we 
were entitled to include here the phrase ‘to go one better’, in which the two 
non-p.o, constr. is quite common both in England and America (Mr. F. and 


Mr. M.). Examples: v1, the “Warrior’ has gone her one better 288; *she 
ors it one belies 289; *"I goes you five dollars, this time” ...; “I goes you ten 
Gisnges Gata Ae 


to grab. The two non-p.o. constr. is common in slang, both in England and 
America (Mr. F.; Mr. M.): *(he) grabs himself a pure and wholesome gal 291, 
to grill. The two non-p.o. constr. is quite common in England: shall I grill 
you a chop? (Mr. F.). In America, however, a for-compl. is preferred, or 
may be said to be the only current vonstr.: “shall I grill a chop for you? 
(Mr. M.). 

to grind. In the meaning of ‘to produce music’ the two non-p.o. constr. was 
possible: grind me a pennyworth more of your music 292. 

to grudge. According to P. ‘either p.c. appears to be impracticable’. But 
K. has an example of the p.p.c.: “money should not be grudged (to) this new 
and important service’, which seems correct to both Mr. F. and Mr. M.; they 
think that the to-compl. is more frequent, though. As to the s.p.c., which is 
already mentioned by S., they say that such a phrase as ‘the air service should 
not be grudged the money’ is quite possible. (‘common’: Mr. M.). Mr. 1 
distinctly remembers having read: ‘I am grudged my very meals’, but cannot 
give a source. 

to guarantee. P. thinks that the two non-p.o. constr., of which he gives 
one example from Galsworthy, ‘appears to be uncommon; the ordinary constr. 
is, most probably, that with a person-compl. with to’. But this is not in 
accordance with the facts. S. already mentions the two non-p.o. constr., and 
K. lists three examples of this constr., which is considered ‘quite common’ by 
both Mr. F. and Mr. M. They equally pronounce the p.p.c. and the s.p.c., 
which are acknowledged by P., ‘quite frequent’: a sum was guaranteed him; 
he was guaranteed a sum: Examples of the s.p.c.: *he is guaranteed the 
tolerance and even the affection of the masses 293; every citizen must be 
guaranteed his liberty (K.). 


284 ib.; 1.2.1936, p. 677. 
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to hand. According to P. the s.p.c. ‘would seem to be unusual’. Again we 
must say that this is not in accordance with the facts. P. himself gives one 
instance in his list, and three more in Part II, Section I] 294. S. also lists an 
example, and so do K., and J.295. The s.p.c. is ‘quite common’, in the opinion 
of both Mr. F. and Mr. M. Further examples: the Ambassadors ... were 
handed a memorandum 296; he was handed a copy of H.'s proposals 297; the 
producer is handed a script and collects his actors 298; *he will be handed a 
callous-looking, uninspiring boiled-sugar concoction 299; *the farmers were 
promptly handed their property back again 200 *he was handed a paper *™ 
to hear. P. says that ‘instances of either p.c. have not come to hand, and 
are, no doubt, very rare’. J. adduces one example: he desired only to be 
heard one short word 302, Mr. F. confirms P’s statement that the s.p.c. is not 
frequent today, but admits that J.’s example: ‘stupid boys were heard their 
lessons’ is possible, whereas as J. says, the phrase ‘lessons were heard stupid 
boys’ is quite impossible. The phrase ‘to hear one his lessons’, of which the 
NED. also gives three 19th century examples, is not used in America (J.393; 
Mr. M.). 

to heighten. Example of the two non-p.o. constr.: ... heighten their master 
his praise 34, 

to hew. The old language admitted the two non-p.o. constr.: command thou, 
that they hew me Cedar trees out of Lebanon 295; let every soldier hew him 
down a bough 306. The constr. is still possible to-day, although it sounds 
old-fashioned (Mr. F.): I could never cease admiring that men should persevere 
in hewing themselves out such habitations 307. Example of the (obsolete) 
to-compl.: thou heewe out to thee heer a sepulchre 398; of the for-compl. (which 
is also possible to-day, though only literary: Mr. F.): he determined to hew a 
way for himself to distinction through the ranks 309, Wy. also construes: fo 
hew (out) a path, hew out a career, for oneself. 

to hit. By the side of the at-compl. there is also a to-compl.: *the man who 
wrote ... hit the hardest blow to American idealism 319 (cp. ‘to deal’ and ‘to 
strike’). This constr. is quite frequent (Mr. F.; Mr. M.). 

to hold. The old language used a two non-p.o. constr. in the obsolete phrases 
‘to hold a person company’ (the NED. has an example from Caxton, 1483), 
and ‘to hold house’ (example from 1394), and above all in the archaic meaning 
of ‘to wager’: see the examples of the NED. sub ‘hold’ 13 (the latest from 
Goldsmith, 1768), and sub various other headings (e.g. sub ‘sling’ v. (1%, Ic, 
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1530: I holde the a penye:; sub ‘rook’ v. 4, 1632: Ile hold you twenty more, etc.) 
R. seems to consider this constr, still current, for he construes: J] bet (= I 
hold) you £5311, But Mr. M. says the constr. is impossible in America, 
and Mr. F. likewise is of opinion that it is ‘hardly used to-day’. 

Both K. and P. list examples of the two non-p.o. constr. in the phrase 
‘to hold out’ (the hand etc.); but here, too, both Mr. F. and Mr. M. say that 
they would never use that constr. themselves; it must be: J held out my hand 
to him. ‘The to-compl. is also invariably used in the phrase ‘(not to be fit) 
to hold a candle to a person’ (R), which seems, however, confined to English 
usage, and in the figurative meaning: to hold out hopes to a person. For 
the rest, a for-compl. is used to-day: the girl was holding the baby for het 
mother 312, In modern American slang the ‘on-dative’ is frequent in the 
meaning of ‘to hold out’ (= ‘to withhold from a person’): you want t’ watch 
that guy ... he’s likely to hold out a gallon on you 313, For further examples 
of this ‘on-dative’ see Concluding Remarks. A with-compl. was 
used in the obsolete phrase ‘faith is not to be held with heretics’ 314, 
to hope. In the meaning of ‘to wish’ this verb still admits the two non-p.o. 
constr. in the speech of southwestern West Virginia: *J hope you good luck 315, 
The meaning is not registered in the NED. Mr. M. says he has not heard 


it used himself. 
* * * 


to impose. P. calls the two non-p.o. constr. ‘rare’, giving an example from 
Browning. The constr. is, of course, now archaic. The NED. has a few 
examples, the earliest from 1613. P. thinks that ‘only the p.p.c. would be in 
current use’. But the NED. has two examples of the s.p.c.: her admirer was 
imposed silence (1810); before the servant be imposed a task 316. The phrase: 
(he) was imposed for having missed chapel (i.e. punished by an imposition )317 
would seem to belong here, but it is not felt to be a s.p.c. Note that the 
‘on-dative’ (cp. Concluding Remarks) has been used in the meaning 
of ‘to palm off’ since 1650 (see the examples of the NED). 

to indulge. In the archaic meanings of ‘bestow’, ‘concede’ the two non-p.o. 
constr. was used; the NED. has two examples (sub 4), one from 1648, the 
other from 1709: she indulged the Colleges that liberty. 

to inform. J. has one example of the two non-p.o. constr. from Byron: to 
inform me this 318; he adds: “more usual: ‘of this’.”. The constr. with an 
of-compl. is, of course, the only one which is to-day used. The NED. has 
many examples of the obsolete two non-p.o. constr. sub 8 and 9, the earliest 
quotation being from Gower (1390), the latest from 1810. There are also 
examples of an alternative constr. with a to-compl.: the sonne informed the 
quarel to the Phylosopher 319. Example of the p.p.c.: It shulde be informed 


311 sub ‘bet’, p. 53. 

312 NED. sub 3. 

3138S. Lewis, If Can't peg Pee - oo 

oe . sub ‘hold’; from Marlowe, ; , 

315 age B. Lyman, Univ. of West Virginia, in ASp. February, 1936, Pp. 63. According 
to him the expression ‘was familiar to at least fifty per cent of the students in his classes’, and 
he has heard it himself in their ordinary conversation. 

316 R, Browning; 1873. 

317 NED. sub 4e; 1887. 

318 Ic., p, 284. 

319 NED.; 1557, North tr. 
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to the senate 329; of the s.p.c.: Soon were they informed the deceitful cause 21. 
to inhibit. In the obsolete meaning of ‘to forbid’ a two non-p.o. constr. was 
used: they ... inhibite their partie the reading of Protestant-bookes ...°: 
Example of the s.p.c.: ... who were to be inhibited their assemblies °2°, 

to instruct. In the obsolete meaning of ‘to teach’ a two non-p.o. constr. was 
used: (it) Instructs him the next way to suspect you 324; now y wyll ynstrux 
your grace sumwatt of relygyus men 325. 

to intend. In the meaning of ‘to purpose, to bestow or give’ the NED. has 
four examples of the two non-p.o. constr., e.g.: your father intends you six 
suits 326, K. seems to consider this constr. still current, as he gives the 
example: he intends you no wrong (alongside of: ‘no wrong to you’). Mr. M. 
thinks such a phrase as: *‘he intends you no harm’ might pass, but Mr. F. 
says it is not usual. The alternative constr. with a to-compl., which P. as well 
as Mr. M. considers unidiomatic, seems ‘admissible’ to Mr. F., as it seemed 
to K. There is also an example in the NED.: Intende no hurte unto thy 
neghboure 327, 

to interdict. On the strength of the examples given in the NED. (sub 2) 
P. concludes that ‘the verb appears to be mostly used in the passive voice’ 
(sc. with a gerund-constr.). But the NED. expressly mentions the use of the 
two-non-p.o. constr., and gives examples: who ... wil ... interdict thee his 
tabernacle 328, also of the s.p.c., one from 1600, and a recent one from 1880: 
who ... has been interdicted fire and water, which might lead one to conclude 
that the constr. was still current to-day. But Mr. F. and Mr. M. say it would 
be ‘hardly admissible’. 

to introduce. J. has one example which he classifies among the ‘dative 
of interest’ group: nothing introduces you a heroine like soft music 329; 
but I take this to be a two non-p.o. constr. pure and simple, as is shown e.g. 
by: give me leave to introduce you the amiable Lady C.330. The constr. with 
a to-compl. is, of course, the only one current to-day. 

to invoice. The two non-p.o. constr. is used in business style: the twelve 
cases of goods you have invoiced me under the 10th inst. have in time come 
to hand 331, There is, of course, an alternative constr. with a fo-compl.: 
we will invoice them to you 332, 

to iron. The two non-p.o. constr. is possible in English familiar style: iron 
me this hat, please (Mr. F.) An alternative constr. with a for-compl. would, 
however, be used in America: *iron this hat for me (Mr. M.). 

to issue. K. has an example of the two ron-p.o. constr.: ‘the Home Office 
must have issued him a licence, which is considered ‘quite current’ by both 
Mr. F. and Mr. M. There is also an alternative constr. with a to-compl.: 


320 ib.; Lord Berners, 1533. 

321 ib.; William of Normany, 1787. 

322 ib. sub 1c; 1599. 

$23 ib.; 1641. 

824 ib. sub 1d; 1623; Webster, Duchess of Malfi. 

325 NED. ‘sub 2a; 1536. 

826 sub 18b, 19a, b; from 1606 (Shakespeare, Tr. G Cr.), 1701, 1748, and 1659 respectively; 
the quotation is from S. Richardson, Clarissa, 1748. 

327 sub 18b; 1535. 

328 1575-85. 

329 J.c., p. 285; from Sheridan. 

830 NED. sub 7; 1786. 

331 M. Steffen, Einfithrung in den engl. kaufmannischen Briefwechsel, 1929, p. 130. 

332 English business letter; reprinted in Kaufmann iiberm Durchschnitt, December 1930. 
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to issue ammunition &c, to troops’ (Wy.), as well as an inverted constr. with 
a with-compl.: issue a man with a rifle 333, 


* * * 


to join. Like the compound ‘to enjoin’ this obsolete verb admitted the two 
non-p.o. constr. in the meaning of ‘to impose’: they ioyne them penaunce, as 
they call it 334, 


to jot. The two non-p.o. constr. is possible in the combination: jot me down 


the facts (Mr. F.; Mr. M.). 


to keep. The two non-p.o. constr. is still current in the phrase: ‘to keep one 
company’: we kept each other company (K.; Mr. F.; Mr. M.); for earlier 
examples cp. the NED. (sub ‘company’ 1b), or: his son, that keeps him 
company 335, Although a to-compl. would be impossible 336, a with-compl. 
was frequent enough (see the NED. sub ‘company’ Ic; cp. also e.g. ‘to keep 
consort with’, NED. sub ‘keep’ 23), and would seem to be still current, 
according to Kirkpatrick: you should not keep company with such people 33". 
While Mr. M. acknowledges this constr. as current, Mr. F. says it is not very 
frequent in England, where it seems to-day confined to the meaning of ‘to 
sweetheart’ used by the lower classes: Mr. Wilkins kept company with 
J. Evans 338, a usage which is unknown to Mr. M. P. has another modern 
example of the two non-p.o. constr., formed on the model of ‘to keep one 
company’: ... keeping their ally perfect faith’, but says that this constr. ‘seems 
to be unusual’. It is not known to either Mr. F. or Mr. M. The old language 
used a fo-compl. hete: Everych of hem his feith to oother kepte 39° (cp. the - 
modern constr.: ‘to keep one’s word to a person’), or a with-compl., which, 
according to Mr. F., is still used to-day in England (not in America: Mr. M.). 
Wy. also construes: ‘to keep faith with’. [Cp. the obsolete ‘to hold faith with’ 
(sub ‘hold’) and: ... to break faith with a country such as Belgium ...349]. The 
old language also admitted a two non-p.o. constr. in the obsolete phrase: ‘to 
keep one back and belly’ (= to feed and clothe)341. The to-compl. is current 
in such a phrase as: ‘to keep oneself, things, to oneself.’ For the rest, a 
for-compl. is used: she keeps my money for me 342; my sister keeps house for 
me 343 (the two non-p.o. constr. seems to have been used in the obsolete ‘to 
hold house’, see ‘to hold’). Also an in-compl. should be noted, which is still 
quite common both in England and America (cp. ‘to find’, ‘to furnish’ etc., 
and Concluding Remarks): it promises help ... to keep him in 


333 ‘ysed in the army’, according to Prof. A. Mawer; J., lc., p. 242. 
384 NED. sub ‘join’ v. (2), 1.; 1528. 

335 Macbeth, II, I. 

SOGME epConDereo.t- 

387 Handbook of Idiomatic English. 

338 Dickens, Sketches by Boz, p. 140. 

339 NED.; from Chaucer, 1374. 

340 Jetter to the T., 29.4.1936, p. 10, 1. 

341 Parmer-Henley, Slang and Colloquial English. 
342 Kirkpatrick, l.c. 

343 ib, 
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funds 344, Mr. F. and Mr. M. both testify to the frequency of such phrases 
as: we keep you in food and clothes. Cp. also: *the poor old Reverend hasn't 
got enough to keep a pussycat in face powder 345, 

to ken. This obsolete verb admitted the two non-p.o. constr.: all right 
courtiers will ken me thank 346, 

to kick. The two non-p.o. constr. is quite current in such a phrase as: kick 
me the ball (Mr. F.; Mr. M.). 

to kill. Example of the two non-p.o. constr.: he that kills me some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at breakfast 347. 

to kiss. The two non-p.o. constr. is quite current in England and America: 
he kissed his boy good-night (K.); similar examples are given by J.348. Cp. 
also: his mother kissed him a long, fervent kiss 349. J. also gives an example 
of the s.p.c.: he was kissed good-night 350, which is considered ‘common’ by 
Mr. M. and Mr. F. The p.p.c., however, is impossible. 

to knit. Example of the two non-p.o. constr. (which is considered ‘quite 
current’ by Mr. F. and Mr. M.): he knitted them clothes 351. This constr, 
seems even more frequent to Mr. F. than that with a for-compl., which I found 
twice in a modern English text: she has knitted a tie for K.; Mrs, W. is knitting 
a white sweater for K. 352, Mr. M. thinks that the for-compl. might be equally 
frequent. Curme, who gives the example ‘a little jacket she was knitting 
me’ 353, also adds: ‘or for me’. 

to knock. Examples of the two non-p.o. constr.: knock me their brains into 
their breeches 354; he could knock you off forty Latin verses in an hour 355, 
The latter phrase, which is still used in English slang, according to Mr. F., is 
unknown to Mr. M. 


(To be continued) 


Jena. G. KircHNER. 


344° NED.; from National Observer, 1892. 
345 S. Lewis, If Can't Happen Here, p. 236. 
346 NED. sub ‘ken’ v, (1), 2c.; more examples sub 2a. 
847 from Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV, Il, IV. 
cs a ee 

. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers, p. 2 ps 
SOO 1G, praia: ga Mego 
351 T., 5.2.1936, p. 14. 


352 E, Foster Brown, Everyday Life in England, Teubner, 1935, pp. 17 and 21. 
853 Syntax, p. 117; from Anne Douglas Sedgwick, The Little Feonch Girl. 

354 NED. sub ‘tew’ v. (1), 4; from Fletcher, 1622. 

355 J, Lc, p. 285; from Thackeray. 
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Reviews 


Beowulf and the Seventh Century. By RiTcHIE GiRvAN, 
(Methuen’s Old English Library, Series C, No. 1.) viii + 86 pp. 
London: Methuen. 1935. 3s. 6d. (cloth). 


This booklet is made up of three lectures, given at University College, 
London, in March, 1935. The first lecture, “The Language,” is primarily 
an attempt to determine, on linguistic criteria, the date and place of composition 
of Beowulf. The author points out, of course, that the evidence falls short of 
proof, but is inclined to localize the poet in late seventh-century Northumbria. 
He supports this conclusion by other evidence in his second lecture, “The 
Background.” This background, he believes, was that of Northumbria circa 
700, not that of sixth-century Scandinavia nor yet that of Viking England. 
The third lecture, ‘““Folk-Tale and History,” is a discussion of the fabulous and, 
more especially, the historical elements in the poem. The author emphasizes 
the contrast, first pointed by Olrik, between the poet’s knowledge of Geatish 
history and Danish heroic tradition. He concludes with a persuasive series of 
arguments for the historicity of Beowulf himself. The volume as a whole 
strikes me as an unusually good job. I add a few comments on sundry details. 

While I agree with the author that the vocabulary of Beowulf is not so 
different from that of literary prose as commonly thought, I cannot agree that 
“of the verbs in Beowulf which are in any real sense alien from prose, the 
number approaches vanishing-point’’ (p. 2); such a dictum unduly minimizes 
what is, after all, a real distinction between OE prose and verse. On the 
vocalism of 4itla (p. 21), see my edition of Widsith, p. 152. The Mannus- 
poetry of which Tacitus speaks is hardly well described as an epic lay (p. 30); 
we have to do, rather, with a metrical list of names or thula, in this case a 
genealogical thula, on which see especially G. Schiitte, Gotthiod und Utgard, 
p. 9. We have no evidence that Hrothwulf was ever a regent (p. 48); if the 
Bjarkamal may be trusted, he invaded the kingdom of his cousin, King 
Hrethric, overthrowing him by force of arms (see PMLA XLII 294 f.). In my 
opinion, Hygelac’s men were rightly called, not “miscalled,” Getae (p. 61); see 
APhScand IV 90. It was a corslet, not a sword (p. 64), which Heorogar 
had possessed lange hwile (2159b). The story of Halga’s incest concerns 
that prince’s relations with his daughter, not his sister (p. 66); I cannot agree 
that this story “bears the mark of truth.” On Unferth (p. 67), see my 
discussion in PMLA XLII 302 £. The form Hiarvartus (p. 68) ought to be 
Hiarvarthus or Hiarvardus. 1 cannot agree that Beowulf, if historical, must 
be held apart from Bjarki (p. 75); as a historical Geatish prince, he may well 
have served for a time at the Danish court, and while there may even have 
killed a bear as does Bjarki (Saxo, ed. A. Holder, p. 56). The book is 
marred throughout by the use of pre-scientific terminology, though good terms 
are occasionally used (as on p. 22, note 1: 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kemp MALONE. 
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A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050—1400. By 
Joun Epwin WeLts. Third Supplement, New Haven, 1926 (pp. 
1159-1247), Fourth Supplement, ib. 1929 (pp. 1249-1332), Fifth 
Supplement, ib. 1932 (pp. 1333-1432), Sixth Supplement, ib. 1935 
(pp. 1433-1549). Price 6/6 each. 


Wells’s Manual, which first appeared in 1916, the first and second Supple- 
ments being published in 1920 and 1923 respectively, is generally recognized 
as one of the indispensable handbooks of the student of Middle English 
literature and language, and its arrangement and its aim and scope are so 
generally familiar that even the briefest account of the book is absolutely 
unnecessary. Its outstanding merits have been repeatedly emphasized by 
reviewers. 

The successive supplements now fill over 600-pages as against the 941 pages 
of the original volume. It will not be very long before the bulk of the 
Supplements will equal that of the original book. Thanks to the very skilful 
arrangement and devices employed in order to facilitate the use of the book, 
it is generally easy, at least with some practice and experience, to find one’s 
way in it and to lay one’s hands on any item wanted. On the other hand it is 
obvious that it will become increasingly difficult to use the book, as further 
supplements appear, and an important item will be easily overlooked, if one 
may have to look for it in seven or more places. It would be a very great 
advantage if a new revised edition, containing the material of the original 
volume and the Supplements as a systematized whole, could be issued. But 
we know that Dr. Wells is preparing a sequel to the Manual, Fifteenth 
Century Writings in English, whose completion may soon be expected. 
When that book has been finished, perhaps we may hope that a new edition 
of the Manual will be taken in hand. 

I am not sure if it would not have been an advantage to the user, if in the 
Supplements a somewhat less rigid distinction had been made between the Text 
and the Bibliographical Notes of the Manual. In the main volume, where a 
great many facts are dealt with, this strict distinction was necessary, but the 
Supplements contain many isolated additions to earlier articles, in which the 
Text gives us the matter, the name of the author and the like, while we have 
to look up the Bibliographical Notes to find the reference. From the point of 
view of consistency the plan followed by the author is doubtless to be preferred, 
but some space and some trouble to the reader might have been saved by a 
slightly different arrangement. 

The fact that the Supplements, which cover a span of 20 years, have run to 
over 600 pages, bears remarkable witness both to the immense extent of Middle 
English literature and to the intensity of research in this field It is true the 
Supplements contain a number of items inadvertently overlooked in the original 
volume and also some corrections of statements or of misprints, but the vast 
majority of the entries refer to fresh editions, sometimes of texts newly-found 
or hitherto unnoticed, notices of manuscripts or even of rotographs of 
manuscripts found in public libraries (a very important item), or else to fresh 
contributions to the study of Middle English literature or language. Nor do 
the additions show any sign of being on the decrease. The four Supplements 
here noticed, which cover a period of three years each, have a marked tendency 
to increase in bulk, 


The following interesting or important new publications of texts may be 
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noted. In the Third Supplement.the section Lyrical Pieces contains many new 
items, chiefly thanks to Carleton Brown's Religious Lyrics of the 14th Century 
(Oxford, 1924), to some extent also to Sampson's Cambridge Book of Prose 
and Verse (Cambridge, 1924). In the former collection are found-among 
others the Lyrics in John Grimestone’s Commonplace Book (23 items). It 
is suggested that John Grimestone was of Yorkshire, and the dialect is 
determined as “of the northern border of the East Midlands.’ The dialect 
seems to me to be probably a Norfolk one. John Grimestone may well have 
taken his name from Grimston near King’s Lynn (Norfolk). In the Fourth 
Supplement the most important item booked is no doubt The Stanzaic Life of 
Christ, ed. Foster, but there are also some Homilies, Herbals and others. The 
Fifth Supplement books many interesting items, especially a good many 
documents from the List of MSS. in Chambers & Daunt, A Book of London 
English, and numerous Lyrical Pieces from Carleton Brown's English Lyrics 
of the 13th Century (Oxford, 1932). In the Sixth Supplement we specially 
note Speculum Christiani (ed. Holmstedt) and The Four Daughters of God 


-(Section IX, Dialogues, Debates, etc.). 


Some important recent publications have supplied a considerable part of the 
Text and Notes, at least for some sections. Thus in the Third Supplement 
the section on Chaucer is dominated by The Chaucer Tradition by the Danish 
scholar Brusendorff, whose premature death meant a serious loss to English 
philology. In the Fourth Supplement the section on Richard Rolle owes a 
great deal to Miss Allen’s Writings Ascribed to R. Rolle (1927), and Miss 
Serjeantson’s studies on the localization of Middle English texts get a very 
prominent place. In the Fifth Supplement Oakden’s Alliterative Poetry in 
Middle English (1930) is frequently quoted, while Robinson’s Complete 
Works of G. Chaucer dominates the section on Chaucer in the Sixth 
Supplement. 

Previous reviewers have given the highest praise to the extraordinary 
trustworthiness and completeness of the Manual, and the writer can 
unreservedly declare complete agreement with the general verdict. I have 
done my best to find omissions or inaccuracies, but practically without success. 
Even items published in out-of-the-way places in Scandinavia have been 
spotted by the indefatigable editor. Only a few (very venial) mistakes, 
especially in the spelling of German_or Swedish words have been noticed. 
Thus p. 1205 (765 [13], 1. 4) “Festland.” should be ‘‘Festland.”, and 
(766, 2, 1. 9) “Erganz.” should be “Pryanz..= 0. P-1207 (Tristram) read 
“Thurneysen” for “Thurneisen”, p. 1211 (788 jaan Bao) Langfors for 
“Langfors”. P. 1245 (Index) “A, ihesu...’’ should strictly be “Ihesu...”. 
P. 1320 1. 4 from b., read ‘‘Geoffrey’’ for “Geoffroy”, p. 1417, ll. 2, 16, 
“Erganzungsreihe” for “Erganzungsreihe”’,, p. 1487 (770, 1.13) “Sundén”’ for 


- “Sundén”, ‘““Hégskolas” for ‘‘Hogskolas”’, “Arsskrift” for ‘“Arsskrift”, p. 1499 


(804 [14] 1. 2) “Bjérkman” for “Bjorkmann”, p. 1503 (817 LOB] al 3) 
“Neophilologica” for ‘‘Philologica’. The periodical Litteris (cf. p. 1480) 
ceased to appear in 1930. 


Lund. E1Ltert EKWALL. 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 15 
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The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century 
England. By Samuet H. Monx. vii + 252 pp. New York: 
Modern Language Association of America (General Series). 1935. 
(Price not indicated. ) 


Of the many books written to catch the romantic mood in its very origin, 
this is one of the best planned and most convincing; surprisingly so — one 
may like to add — since after such wealth of documentation as has been 
produced on pre-romanticism, one would have expected little that was new 
to turn up. 

A philosopher, like Croce, bent on detecting in the growth of aesthetic * 
the Seginning of that subjective point of view which reaches its fulness in Kant, 
will impatiently dismiss as mere “‘scribblers’”” most of the British writers on 
aesthetic questions during the eighteenth century. What the philosopher 
rejects as immaterial, or scorns as nugatory, the historian of taste picks up 
and examines; the fact that Kant looms in the distance does not make him 
consider it as beneath his dignity to converse with the often frivolous connois~ 
seurs he happens to meet on the road. Philosophy, necessary as it is to him 
in order to interpret historical data in the light of an organic growth (the 
absence of it, in fact, proved disastrous to Saintsbury’s ambitious History of 
Criticism), is his guide, but not his sole companion. Most fine xviii-century 
gentlemen, without being: philosophers, had a ‘taste’; their thoughts were 
seldom profound, but their sensibility was often curious. By following this 
minor trend, Prof. Monk has been able to make a discovery which is more 
valuable and entertaining than much philosophical speculation. 

Prof, Monk’s discovery could be formulated in a quasi-scientific expression 
he uses once: the sublime acted as a catalytic agent to disrupt the neo-classical 
theory and attract round itself the stronger emotions and the more irrational 
elements of art. Romanticism grew almost out of a process of elimination 
from neo-classical standards through the new category of the sublime. A 
similar, but much more limited function, had the picturesque, on which Mr. 
Christopher Hussey wrote in 1927 an important study, not so well planned, 
however, as Prof. Monk's on the sublime. 

The starting-point is the pseudo-Longinian treatise, Peri Hupsous, to which 
Boileau called the attention of his contemporaries. Longinus wrote on the 
sublime style, i.e. on rhetoric; the subject that he wrote on was an old question 
of rhetoric, but Longinus, besides being a rhetorician, was a critic, and as a 
critic he saw more deeply into the nature of art than did most of his fellows. 
His critical intuitions had to wait until the eighteenth century to be fully 
developed. A capital passage of Peri Hupsous is where Longinus enumerates — 
the qualities that go to the creation of the sublime : 


The first and most excellent of these is a boldness and grandeur in the Thoughts... 
The second is call'd the Pathetic, or the power of raising the passions to a violent 
and even enthusiastic degree; and these two being genuine constituents of the Sublime, 
are the gifts of nature, whereas the other sorts depend in some measure upon art. 


It was this emphasis on emotion in art (the term pathetic is used in its 
generic sense of ‘‘producing an effect upon the emotions”) which became the 
point of departure for the eighteenth-century sublime. Two utterances 


1 This is the form of the word which Prof. Monk uses throughout instead of the more 
common aesthetics. 
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extremely important for the eighteenth century were also the praise of an 
erring and irregular genius as opposed to a mediocrity that attains correctness 
by merely following rules, and the recognition of sublimity in nature. On 
the one side Longinus became the chief authority for that type of critical 
thought which sought to combat and destroy the rules, which admired such 
irregular writers as Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser; on the other side Peri 
Hupsous played a part in increasing the chorus of praise that the eighteenth 
century came to sing in honour of the wilder aspects of the external world. 
The controversy between the Ancients and the Moderns had elevated 
Longinus to a position of eminence in France; Boileau’s praise and use of Peri 
Hupsous created an interest in Longinus across the Channel; the total 
impression that one derives from all that Boileau wrote on the subject is that 
the sublime is essentially related to thought, that it is independent of rhetoric, 
and that it enléve, ravit, transporte. Thus Boileau made it possible to consider 
the sublime apart from the high style, and it was this that the English 
began to do. The difference between the rhetorical sublime and the pathetic 
sublime of early eighteenth-century theorists, such as Dennis, Jacob, Lowth, 
is largely that in the one emotions have a practical value, to persuade against 
the will and the reason of the audience, and in the other they are regarded as 
the source of aesthetic pleasure. In the latter case, the sublime can be sought 
in all the arts, and the question of why certain objects and certain subjects 
give pleasure can be approached. When the emotions that the sublime 
traditionally awakened could be regarded as an end in themselves, rather than 
as a means to an end, an aesthetic theory was possible. The sublime became 
a category which made respectable the elements of art which could not be 
brought to fit the neo-classical standards: first of all, terror, the pleasure of 
pain, in which connection the English were responsible for what was going 
to prove a far-reaching development. 
Moreover, an interest in the emotional effect of objects definitely pointed 
to the individual response rather than to a code of externally applied rules as 
an aesthetic norm. The problem to be considered gradually came to be by 
what means objects in nature and art arouse pleasurable emotions, not to what 
degree a work of art follows the rules. The lack of an adequate psychological 
method is apparent in all the early theorists of the sublime, but thanks first 
to Addison and to the enormous popularity of the Spectator, interest began 
to center in a psychological study of the effect of grand objects, rather thar 
merely the effect of grand ideas; Hume emphasized the disinterestedness of 
aesthetic pleasure, and took up the problem of the influence of height and 
depth on the imagination; Baillie admitted the value of illusion, and regarded 
the sublime less as an abstract quality in objects than as the sensations and 
perceptions of the individual, thus achieving the first important theory that 
bears any resemblance to aesthetic. Almost all the ideas of these authors 
can be traced back to Peri Hupsous, no matter how different their method 
may be from that of Longinus; only Burke deliberately closed his mind to the 
dicta of the past, forgot Longinus, Boileau, etc., and attempted the somewhat 
heroic task of building up a system on his own observations of his physical 
and mental being: his Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful (1757) marks a new departure in aesthetic 
thought. With all its crudity and superficiality, Burke's went deeper into the 
f subject than any previous ‘treatise had done; the irrationality of the sublime 
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was given a pseudo-scientific basis, and passed on to the pre-romantic period; 
most of all, the Enquiry offered a sublime that the age was soon to exploit 


to the fullest — the sublime of terror. The love of Ossian and of the more 
terrible aspects of nature would have come under any circumstances — Prof. 
Monk says — but their coming was made somewhat easier by the presence 


of Burke’s theory of sublimity and the work of such critics as the Wartons, 
Young, and Hurd. With the famous Letters on Chivalry and Romance the 
sublime, from being a florid style that ravishes and transports, is metamor- 
phosed into an order of poetry that is far removed from the ideal art of the 
neo-classicist: ‘‘the more sublime and creative poetry’’ is identified by Hurd 
with the gothic marvellous. A remarkable effort to follow the path marked 
out by Burke is represented by the Elements of Criticism of Henry Home, 
Lord Kames (1762), who, by assuming that the mind responds automatically 
and consistently to certain classes of objects, and that, therefore, by introducing 
these objects into a poem or a painting, the sublime is achieved, anticipated 
the recipe which produced much bad pre-romantic and romantic literature. 
But it was reserved to Nathan Drake, at the end of the century, to develop 
the aesthetic of fear and horror (emotions by then associated with the sublime) 
into what virtually forms a theory of the tale of terror. Two names are 
offered by him as instances of the greatest of all art — Dante, in the episode 
of Ugolino, and Mrs. Radcliffe, “the Shakespeare of Romantic Writers” ! 
Nothing could be a clearer indication of how consistently the sublime was 
employed to rationalize into art elements which represent the quintessence of 
romanticism, than this passage from the anonymous Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Taste (1785): 


Where pure grace ends, the awe of the sublime begins, composed of the influence of 
pain, of pleasure, of grace, and deformity playing into each other, that the mind is 
unable to determine which to call it, pain, or pleasure, or terror. 


For this writer, the sentiment of sublimity is “the pinnacle of beatitude, 
bordering upon horror, deformity, madness! an eminence from whence the 
mind, that dares to look further, is lost!’ It is no far cry from such a theory 
to the novels of the Marquis de Sade.2 

While the sublime became almost a synonym of the romantic, indications 
are not wanting in the vast literature on the subject, that — as is often the 
case with words, into which one reads whatever happens to be a predominant 
preoccupation — sublimity could easily be twisted to indicate the opposite. 
Thus, if the Rev. John Milner, using Burke's idea that “height and length are 
among the primary sources of the Sublime’, could illustrate in 1800 the 
sublimity of the Gothic cathedrals of England, an earlier writer on the sublime, 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, in 1739, insisting on symmetry and distrusting vast- 
ness “where the Symmetry of parts a-kin Lies too remote, and is but dimly 
seen’, preferred Greek and Roman buildings to Gothic cathedrals, in which 
the relation of part to part and parts to whole is not easily grasped at one 
coup d'ceil; and by enforcing that the sublime must seek that great 
simplicity, which . : 


2 For the analogy between the English tales of terror and the novels of de Sade sea 
M. Praz, The Romantic Agony, London 1933, Ch. III, and M. Heine, Le Marquis de Sade 
et le Roman Noir, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 1933. 
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Bestows 
An awful stillness, and sublime Repose 


actually anticipated the neo-classicism of Winckelmann, with its insistence 
on machtige Ruhe, stille Grdsse, edle Einfalt (cf. the famous description of 
the Apollo Belvedere); for Winckelmann the sublime soul (die erhabene Seele) 
was expressed by a pure classical outline, der edle Contour. I. H. Browne, 
however, and, in a way, Winckelmann, harked back to French clas icism of 
the late seventeenth century, when the generalizing and the idealizing of 
nature that were observed in ancient sculpture became the criterion of art, 
and deserved the supreme epithet — sublime. Boileau’s Réflexions on 
Longinus are echoed in R. de Piles's remarks on what he called the grand 
Gusto (which was for him one and the same thing with the sublime); while 
Rapin’s “there are no precepts to teach the hidden graces, and all that secret 
power of poetry which passes to the heart’ (Réflexions sur la Poétique, 
§ xxxv) is echoed in another passage of De Piles’s treatise on painting, where 
he defines grace as “what pleases, and gains the Heart, without concerning 
itself with the understanding... Beauty pleases by the Rules only, and Grace 
without them” (Prof. Monk thinks that De Piles’s passage is the source of 
Pope’s famous lines on the grace beyond the reach of art, but both derive from 
Rapin). Following the lead of the French theorists, Jonathan Richardson, 
a friend of Pope’s, found the majestic calm of Raphael ‘‘vastly great and 
sublime” (on this account, for Richardson, Raphael surpassed even the ancients, 
to be himself surpassed, later on, by Raphael Mengs, in Winckelmann’s 
opinion !): but after the middle of the eighteenth century the sublime came to 
be more and more identified with the titanic energy of Michelangelo, until the 
new taste found full expression in Fuseli : 


We find therefore M. Agnolo more sublime, and we sympathize more with Rafaello, 
because he resembles us more. When Reynolds said that M. Agnolo had more 
imagination, and Raphael more fancy, he meant to say, that the one had more sublimity, 
more elementary fire; the other was richer in social imagery, in general conceits, and 
artificial variety. Simplicity is the stamen of M. Agnolo; varied propriety, with 
character, that of Rafaello. 


Michelangelo and Ossian could be envisaged as kindred examples of what 
an original genius was able to do in the sublime. 

In the meantime the sublime as an aesthetic concept had grown apace. 
Once it was seen that the sublime is a state of mind evoked by objects and 
ideas, the objective criteria of the rules were gradually invalidated and the 
perceptions of individuals, together with their personal emotions and their 
independent imaginative interpretation of experience could usurp the place of 
the older truth to nature. By his thorough use of association to explain beauty 
and sublimity (in which he was followed later by Alison), Priestley 
foreshadowed the complete abandonment of the rules, and the romantic 
emphasis on the subject rather than the object. For Prof. Monk, it is with 
Wordsworth that the experience that lay behind the eighteenth-century 
sublime reached its apotheosis. All that had been written in theory or in 
enthusiasm during that period ‘‘seems to be a darkening of wisdom with counsel 
in contrast to Wordsworth’s concrete expression of his imaginative inter- 
pretation of the enduring spiritual values of the external world.” In James 
Usher (Clio, 1767), with his startling phrase, the certainty of intuition, Prof. 
Monk sees a prose Wordsworth thirty years before Tintern Abbey; he seems 
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to forget that a much greater prose Wordsworth had appeared in the seven- 
teenth century, Traherne.? 


Rome. Mario PRAZ. 


Thomas Ellwood’s Davideis, A Reprint of the First Edition of 
1712, with Various Readings of Later Editions. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes, by WALTHER FiscHER, Ph. D. (Englische 
Textbibliothek, herausgegeben von Johannes Hoops, xxi). xxvii + 
248 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung. 
1936. RM. 6. 


Thomas Ellwood is certainly not one of the better known writers of the 
Restoration and early eighteenth century. The Cambridge History of English 
Literature ignores him altogether, and when he is remembered at all it is usually 
because of his friendship with Milton rather than in virtue of his own work. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that not one in ten scholars of his period 
have read his Davideis in its entirety, and the present writer, after having 
performed that task for the second time, can begin to understand their 
reluctance. The poem opens well. One starts a study of it with enthusiasm, 
but before half the ground is covered further perusal becomes laborious and is 
only lightened by occasional passages of vivacious narrative or description. 
Only a sense of duty can impel one to read it conscientiously, line by line 
to the end. 

Ellwood was a Quaker, and his poem, a metrical version of the story of 
David from his fight with Goliath to his death, was written with consciously 
didactic aims; namely, to present the faithful with a readable version of the 
Bible story and to provide for the general public some serious literature which 
would turn their minds from the frivolous works of contemporary fiction. By 
its style it was hardly likely to achieve the first, while the second must have 
remained little more than a pious hope. No one could claim that Ellwood 
was a great poet. Only too often his narrative lags, and it falls off 
considerably after he has reached the death of Absolom; examples of bathos 
abound, tenses change from past to present, from present to past, in the most 
arbitrary manner, and not infrequently the poet finds some difficulty in 
manipulating the couplet measure which he has adopted. Nor do false rhymes 
worry him, as the following examples will show: woman, no man (Il. 1049- 
1050); panting in, Philistin (1787-1788); how near, massacre (2127-2128); 
Saul, funeral (2191-2192); call, general (2241-2242); noise, voice (2253-2254); 
have it, David (2659-2660); and these are only a few examples from a longer 
list. Sometimes, too, the language seems strangely at variance with the spirit 
of the piece, so that the result is a suggestion of burlesque or parody. Take 


as an example the following passage (lines 1033-1044), where Jonathan makes 
excuses to Saul for David's absence from the Court. 


3 I consign to a footnote what must be the regret of many readers of this scholarly work, 
that its proofs should not have been revised more carefully, so as to avoid repetitions (such 
as that of the in 1. 21, p, 167, of for the in Il. 15-16, p. 189, and others), and incorrect 
spelling of French quotations (e.g., p. 94: “Toutes choses qui je connais... sont vrais”, p. 177: 
“la merveilleux”, p, 203: Claude Lorraine.) 
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Thus Saul to Jonathan, who having eyed 
His Father's angry countenance, reply’d, 
Since thou art pleased the reason to demand 
Of David's absence, please to understand, 
That David unto Beth-lehem is gone, 

On urgent business (to return anon). 

A yearly sacrifice his brethren hold, 

At this time there (as he himself me told) 
To which the family doth all repair ; 

And he himself was summoned to be there. 
He therefore earnestly of me did crave 
Leave to go thither, and him leave I gave. 


The phrases italicised have essentially a prosaic, Restoration savour, and to 
describe the performance of a religious rite as ‘‘urgent business’ sounds like 
unintentional satire. 

Yet the poem has merits and characteristics which justify Professor Fischer's 
reprint. To begin with, as the editor remarks, “‘we find our author interested 
in psychological problems. ... Thus in a humble way Davideis may be 
considered as a contribution towards the development of psychological narrative 
in English literature.” in the moralising tendency, too, we can perhaps 
detect a foretaste of that sentimentalism which later was to become so marked 
a characteristic of our literature. There are, for instance, digressions on the 
fickleness of princes, the virtues of a contented mind, the sinfulness of 
debauchery, and the excellencies of political constitutions such as the British, 
where the King rules by the consent of his people and tyranny is unknown. 
Then, again, the language presents a certain interest. One cannot feel that 
on the whole Ellwood fulfils his promise, made in the preface, to “write in the 
familiar style’, but he does occasionally lapse into it, and in these moments 
he introduces us to colloquialisms of the day which are not to be found in 
the works of the better known and more “correct’’ writers. The fight with 
Goliath is told with considerable skill and garnished with reminiscences of tales 
of chivalry and perhaps of The Fairie Queene, while the conquest of Keilah 
and the subsequent battles, as here related, are not devoid of dramatic effect. 
One cannot help suspecting that at the bottom of his heart Ellwood had himself 
some taste for “the vain fictions, lewd novels, lascivious poems and vice 
promoting plays” which he wished to combat — at least, he imports some of 
their conventions and jargon into his narrative, and curiously enough it is in 
just these parts that the story seems to quicken into life. 

The poem, a long one of five books, was composed over a number of years, 
and in his introduction Professor Fischer carefully traces out its growth, as 
well as its relation to Ellwood’s other work, The Sacred History of the Old 
and New Testament. He has been so fortunate as to discover in the Friends’ 
Library in London the Fry copy of the poem; i.e., an interleaved copy in which 
John Fry, an early eighteenth century Quaker, began to revise Ellwood’s 
text to meet certain objections raised by the Society of Friends. All the 
emendations suggested by Fry, as well as those appearing in subsequent 
editions, have been conscientiously recorded in the footnotes. Professor Fischer 
has, in fact, done his work as an editor most thoroughly, though it is a pity 
that a number of misprints still remain; e.g., in lines 1989, 2265, 2304, 2622, 


1 The italics are not in the original, but have been supplied by the present reviewer. 
In fairness to the editor it should be pointed out that he recognises the shortcomings of the 
poem, and comments upon them in his introduction. 
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2918, 4042, 4149, 5213, 5242, and probably (I write without the original text 
before me) in line 4604 also. These are in addition to the fourteen noted by 
the editor himself in his list of errata. They are but minor faults, of course, 
but they should be noted and corrected in any future edition. 


Sheffield. Freperick T. Woop. 


Arnold Bennett and His Novels, A Critical Study. By J. B. 
Srmons, M.A. xvi + 342 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 1936. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Simons begins with three pages of biography. He might have worked 
these, his biographical ‘Epilogue’, the extracts from The Truth about an 
Author, and pp. 85-89 on Bennett and Methodism, into one biographical 
chapter. Instead he has scattered his facts. Bennett's life with Dorothy 
Cheston Bennett, and his child, are not mentioned. 

Chapter II is on ‘Literary Influences’. Most authors mentioned by Bennett 
are asserted to have been influences. There is little attempt to derive proof 
from the novels — how can there be when the influences are discussed first ? 
The conclusion is that Bennett was influenced by the most important French, 
English and Russian writers. 

Chapters on The Old Wives’ Tale, The Clayhanger Trilogy and Roll Call 
follow. The jacket says the novels are to be ‘arranged chronologically in 
groups’. Chapter V — ‘The Other Tales of the Five Towns’ — jumps from 
1902 to 1916 and back to 1903. Chapter VI — ‘The Man from the North 
and the Earlier Fantasias’ —_ ranges from 1898 to 1912. Then come a study 
of The Glimpse (1909) with the title ‘Bennett the Philosopher and Bibliophile’, 
‘Bennett's Short Stories’, “Arnold Bennett and the Great War’ (The Pretty 
Lady, Mr. Prohack, Lord Raingo), and ‘Arnold Bennett's Work Since the 
War (chiefly Riceyman Steps and Accident). The plot of each book is 
summarised in quotations linked by explanatory passages. There is some 
sermonising about character. Mr. Simons does not try stylistic questions. 
Examples of his own style are: ‘Maupassant ... does not believe apparently 
in woman in the best sense of the word’ (p. 44); ‘Bennett of course does not 
envisage his characters from the standpoint of the animal’ (p. 45); and the 
following paragraph (my italics): 


‘The book is important also because Arnold Bennett of course used the Relativity ‘Theory 
applied fo fiction. It is also treated by Henry James in ‘The Sense of the Past’. Other recent 
modern writers who have employed the idea of relativity in time and space in their novels 
are Margaret Irwin in ‘Still She Wished For Company’ and Mrs. March Cost in ‘A Man 
Nained Luke’. There is also, of course, Marcel Proust. The influence of Einstein is reflected 
in the post-war novel, in the work of Virginia Wolfe and Aldous Huxley.’ (p. 239). 


Mr. Simons meets criticism of Bennett. ‘M. Cazamian is quite wrong when 
he declares...’ (p. 33); “This writer is, in my opinion, quite wrong when he 
declares..." (p. 250). Then Mr. Simons tells us what the critic declares: 
sometimes he gives us another critic's opposing judgment; no reasoning. 
E.g. he ‘meets’ Mr. Forster's criticism of The Old Wives’ Tale — that it is 
based on the ‘of course’ that we all grow old — by quoting R. L. Stevenson: 
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the commonplaces are the great poetic truths. We might now expect to hear 
why a philosophical commonplace need not be a poetic one. But Mr. Simons 
avoids stylistic problems. Consequently he does not deal with Mrs. Woolf's 
criticism of Bennett: ‘he is trying to hypnotise us into the belief that, because 
he has made a house, there must be a person living there’ 1. Mr. Simons could 
have said that Mrs. Woolf is criticizing naturalistic technique, not just Bennett; 
and shown how the ‘houses’ that Bennett ‘makes’ may symbolise persons or 
groups. Nor does Mr. Simons mention the more serious criticism of Dr. 
Leavis2 — that Bennett's style was cocky even before the War, and 
degenerated as he succeeded. The following helps to show why: SP a Wrote 
to ask if I would do an article on ‘Marriage 100 years hence’ for the Daily 
News at 2s. 6d. a word. I said I would. This is my highest price for 
journalism up to now. What footling subjects these editors choose.’ 3 
Bennett suffered from insomnia and neuralgia, stammered, failed with Miss 
Green and with his wife. But he insisted painfully on affability, and tried his 
best to keep up with literature, asking Mr. Eliot ‘Were the notes to Wastelands 
(sic) a lark or serious ?’ 4, really wanting ‘to have a scrap with Virginia Woolf; 
but got no chance.’5 More ard more he behaved and wrote to protect himself 
from himself and others. His style became too cheerfully self-assured to be 
sincere. Melancholy, sensitive and idealistic, he ended as cock of the 
Evening Standard literary column. Yet after his break with Miss Green, and 
before his compromise with life — his marriage — hardened into habit, he 
managed to write a good naturalistic novel: The Old Wives’ Tale. 

This is a possible thesis for the relation of the individual Arnold Bennett 
to his work. Examination of his social attitude might corroborate it. He 
escaped from a lower into the middle class: in 1913 his earnings were 
© 15,449 17s. 1d.6. Hence he could depict the ‘wonder’ of either — e.g. 
Riceyman Steps and Imperial Palace — for he had not to live the lower life, 
and the middle remained fresh to him so long as he crudified himself for it. 
But he never decided where he belonged. ‘By the help of God and strict 
attention to business I have gained the right of entrance into it (the middle 
class). I admit that I have imitated its deportment ... But the philosopher in 
me cannot melt away my profound and instinctive hostility to this class.’ 7 
Before the War he was a ‘practical’ though not ‘doctrinaire’ socialist. But 
‘all political questions, such as those which agitate socialists, are simply 
questions of machinery — and do not directly touch the question of living 
(interiorly)..9 On Jan. 11th 1910 ‘I could spit in the face of arrogant and 
unmerciful Brighton, sporting its damned Tory colours.’ 10 But on Jan. 21st 
‘I am gradually showing the symptoms of the average crass Tory.’ Hen 
May 11th 1926 ‘the calling of the general strike is a political crime. 12 On 


1 V. Woolf, Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, p. 16. 
2 F. R. Leavis, For Continuity, pp. 24-29. 
Journals Ill, p. 141. 

Journals II, p. 52. 

Journals III, p. 169. 

Journals Il, p. 76. 

Books and Persons, p. 90. 

Journals I, p. 267; Books and Persons, p. 61. 
Journals I, p. 267. 

Journals I, p. 353. 

Journals I, p. 354. 

Journals Ill, p. 134. 
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May 12th the strike is ‘a pathetic attempt of underdogs who hadn't a chance 
when the over-dogs really set themselves to win.’ 13 An attempt to relate 
this individually and socially paradoxical man, this sensitive rooster, Lord 
Beaverbrook’s radical friend, to his best work; is what the title Arnold Bennett 
and His Novels promises. Mr. Beerbohm wrote under his Bennett drawing : 


Old A. B. Everything worked out according to plan. 
Young A. B. My plan. 


Mr. Simons’s book had no plan when young. 

He might at least have dug out of the Journals when the novels were written, 
how long they took, Bennett's attitude to them while writing, sometimes even 
which hits he wrote at a sitting. The jacket calls the book ‘an essential work 
of reference’. It has no index. On p. 3 we read, ‘During the War he was 
head of the Ministry of Information’. Bennett carried on there from Oct. 30th 
till Nov. 15th 1918. Pages 99-296 are largely quotaticns from the novels. 
Only twice — on pp. 259 and 286 — are page-references given. On p. 181 
the date of Roll Call is said to be 1928; on p. 328, 1919; it was written in 1917. 
On p. 258 we have the correct date of Lilian — 1922; on p. 328 it is given 
as 1923. On p. 251 the date of Mr. Prohack is 1922; on p. 328, 1927; it was 
finished in 1921. On p. 227 ‘The Gates of Wrath was preceded by The 
Ghost’; on p. 329 the former has the date 1903, the latter 1907. P. 269, Elsie 
and the Child 1924 (correct); p. 329, 1925. 

It would be interesting to know why Professors Brett, Charlton and Grattan 
(cf. Preface) ‘advised publication of the present work’. 


Lund. A. H. Kine. 


Why English Sounds Change. By JANET RANKIN AIKEN. vii + 
146 pp. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1929. $ 2.50.1 


The intention of the present book, even if not new, is an attractive one — 
to find out the chief factors to which all changes of language, especially 
sound-changes, may be reduced. The factors in question are called by the ~ 
writer accord, grading, conservation, and the intellectual element. By the 
term accord the writer means what has usually been called assimilation — viz., 
“that principle whereby a speaker tends to harmonize speech sounds” (p. 22). 
Thus it might be identified with the well-known principle of facilitating 
articulation mentioned by some linguists. The writer emphasizes, however, 
not the facilitating of articulation, but the efficiency of the sound-patterns. 
Moreover, she extends the use of the term also to morphology, syntax, and 
even to semantics —- where she speaks of the accord of ideas, ie., of the 
tendency to harmonize ideas, by the choice of forms or words, etc., that seem 
to suit the purpose in question best. — By the term grading the writer under- 


138 Journals Ill, p. 134. 
1 A notice of this book has been delayed through no fault of the present reviewer's. — Ed, 
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stands “that principle whereby phonological change is induced by the 
strengthening or weakening of sounds in standardized or habitual modulation 
of a given type” (p. 44), modulation meaning sound-attributes such as stress, 
pitch, quantity, etc. An example of the operation of the factor of grading in 
English is the reduction of endings in unstressed syllables since the end of 
the OE. period. — Conservation, the third factor which plays a part in sound- 
changes, consists in the influence of the maintenance of the linguistic habits 
in idioms that have not yet been put down in writing. In idioms that have 
already been put into writing spelling is an additional conservative factor. — 
The fourth factor, the intellectual element, plays, according to the writer, only 
a subordinate, and, as a rule, permissive part in the process of sound-changes. 
— The operation of these four factors is then illustrated in some of the changes 
through which English has gone in its development. 

As may be seen from the short summary given above, there are comparatively 
few ideas here that are new. The writer's scheme of vowels and consonants 
classed together must be mentioned as the most important of them. It. is 
constructed (p. 9) according to the positions of the tongue when pronouncing 
the sounds in question. The writer had to build up a scheme of this kind 
to be able to establish the “‘accordings’ between contiguous vowels and 
consonants. Another noteworthy point is the broad application of the term 
“accord”, which does not limit itself to sound-changes only. 

On the other hand, a number of serious objections concerning the aim of 
the whole study may be mentioned. The whole thesis of accord is founded 
on the fact that linguistic changes are brought about in parole (de Saussure’s 
term). The writer seems, however, altogether to ignore the langue, i.e., the 
system of units of a given language irrespective of their representation in 
parole. It must be emphasized that the structural deficiencies of langue may 
and usually do give rise to changes which are brought about in parole. 

Further, mutual adjustment of neighbouring sounds does not always take 
place by means of assimilation. Sometimes a process of the very opposite 
nature takes place, that of dissimilation. The author is also well aware of 
this (see p. 122), but it is a question whether such exceptions may be disposed 
of in so easy a way as she does in comparing them to apparent exceptions to 
the law of gravitation such as the flight of a balloon, etc. According to her 
theory the writer should have explained disaccord by any of the other three 
principles, ie., either by grading, or by conservation, or by an operation of 
the intellectual element. None of these explanations, of course, can be 
considered. In other words, the four factors given by the writer do not 
suffice to explain all the phenomena of sound-development. 

Furthermore, the question as to whether quantity or tenseness in the English 
vowels is the chief factor, is disposed of very superficially. The comparison 
of vowels in the words met : meet (p. 47) is an unjustifiable simplification of 
the problem. Not to speak of the fact that the writer seems unaware of the 
necessity of comparing sounds of equal (or almost equal) qualities, like i-i:, 
u-u:, 2-9:, etc., she does not seem to be at all familiar with any of the literature 
dealing with the tenseness of vowels in English (e.g., Meyer, Ehrentreich, 
D. Jones, etc.) — she quotes only Wyld’s Short History of English, which 
is by no means intended as a treatise on the phonetics of contemporary English ! 

The way in which the writer has presented her theses must appear very 
incomplete or rather fragmentary. She feels this herself and excuses it on the 
ground of the limited scope of the book and of her intention to outline the 
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principles only. Even within this limited scope, however, she has not been 
able to escape many inaccuracies or even incorrect statements. Thus she 
thinks (p. 75) that Skr. k became s (really, ¢); and that the change of Lat. 
k > French s, § is opposed to that of Engl. k > & although the OFr. 
development was also that of k > ¢ and é > § was a later change. (Onp. 79, 
note 13, the writer speaks of a “‘direct substitution of s and § for former k” in 
French !) — Satem (sic!) is quoted as a Skr. word (p. 76). On p. 80, it is 
stated that Late OE. go > j; it is far more probable, however, that OE 
3- before front vowels was never changed into a stop consonant. — On p. 82, 
the anglicised pronunciation of the word garage is given as an instance of a 
substitution of dz for less usual Z; in reality, the pronunciation of this word 
has evidently been adjusted to that of words like advantage, marriage, village, 
etc, — an excellent example of spelling pronunciation ! The list of such 
details could be extended, of course. But what has been said is sufficient to 
prove that the book contains mala mixta bonis. Only it is to be feared that 
the former are much more numerous than the latter. 


Prague. JosEF VACHEK. 


Brief Mention 


Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik. Von RICHARD JORDAN. 
I Teil: Lautlehre. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage bearbeitet von 
Dr. H. Cur. MaTTHES. xix + 294 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universitatsbuchhandlung. 1934. M. 6.65; geb. M. 8.30. 


When Jordan’s manual appeared in 1925, it at once took its place among the standard 
works on Old and Middle English, and it was to be expected that in due time a second edition 
would be called for. The second edition, of which I have been requested to write a short 
notice, is a reprint of the first. Dr. Matthes points out in the preface that in connection with 
the fact that the book was to remain Jordan’s work, and also technical reasons, no important 
changes have been made. Printing mistakes have been eliminated, many references that were 
not sufficiently clear have been rendered more intelligible, and several statements have been 
formulated more precisely, but in connection with the process of reproduction the recasting of 
passages of any length has as much as possible been avoided. This must also be the reason 
why several of the longer corrections and additions given by Jordan on pp. XV and XVI of 
the first edition, again figure in the Nachtrag, which in the new edition takes up fifteen pages, 
and contains references to the principal « 1blications on Middle English phonology from 1925 
to 1932. A marginal N frequently calls .ie reader's attention to the Nachtrag. 

A short sketch of the Author's life, written by his brother, concludes the book. Jordan died 
on the fifteenth of September 1925, three weeks after completing his forty-eighth year. 
Though constantly hampered by weak health, he did work by which he will be remembered. 
Teese who ee came into contact with this modest scholar will always cherish his memory. 

atk MGe 


Zur Zusammenarbeit englischer Berufsdramatiker unmittelbar vor, 
neben und nach Shakespeare. Von A. Tics. (Beitrage zur 


Anglistik, Heft 2). 144 pp. Breslau: Trewendt und Granier, 
1933. RM. 2,50. 


The genesis of this book is due to Dr. Tiegs’ opinion that the study of the method of 
collaboration among Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists has been neglected, an opinion which 
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seems in conflict with the extensive bibliography appended. He adds hardly anything to 
the established or surmised facts, so that the bulk of the volume is taken up by a useful survey 
of tests, external and internal, ending with the verdict that the future belongs to internal 
criticism. 

There is also a long list of plays by the Henslowe-group as well as by others, all produced 
in collaboration, with an enumeration of the various conclusions or surmises a host. of scholars 
have arrived at or pronounced. From the data in Henslowe's Diary the writer derives the 
following statistics: 33.6% of the plays were written by one man, 36.2% by two, 11.2% 
by three, 12.9% by four, 2.6 % by five, 3.5% by an unknown greater number. 

_The last sections deal with the possible motives for and methods of collaboration. Dr. 
Tiegs rejects the theory of W. J. Lawrence and others, who postulated pressure of time as 
the chief reason for division of labour; several examples of co-operative production are 
adduced, where economy of time could not have been the reason. Neither was a markedly 
higher fee a stimulus of collaboration. 

It is not surprising that the writer cannot subscribe to E. P. Kuhl’s conjecture that 
collaboration might have been sought by inexperienced writers, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, etc., not standing in need of any guidance. Dr. Tiegs supports E. N. S. 
Thompson's thesis that it originated in the social conditions which threw actors, dramatists 
and stage-managers together, so that “the theater was their common work-room and library, 
the ordinary their boarding-house and club.” He bases his theory on the communal 
composition of miracle-plays, following the line indicated by Schiicking in Die Character- 
probleme bei Shakespeare. Authors, Elizabethan as well as mediaeval, were of no account: 
frequently they were anonymous. It is, however, in the reviewer's opinion, rather rash to 
conclude to communal composition on the strength of anonymity. If such a conclusion were 
justified, the whole controversy about the composition of ballads would have been futile. 
Besides, does not the author in his eagerness to prove continuity overlook the important fact 
that this continuity was broken by Medwall, Rastell, Heywood, Bale, Udall, Lyly and 
others? And why, one is inclined to ask, should such continuity only be evident in England, 
and not abroad, even if we take into consideration the more rapid development and the 
looser construction of the English drama? True, the demand was greater, but was not the 
number of competent playwrights also much higher ? 

As to the division of labour, Dr. Tiegs suggests that probably no systematic division took 
place. Unfortunately, the material by which to prove this is rather meagre. These 
controversial chapters are undoubtedly the weakest of this little book, which owes such value 
as it has chiefly to the very reliable collection of sources for the intending student of 


the subject. — W. A. O 


The German Language. By R. Priesscu, Ph. De and — WE: 
Cotunson, M. A., Ph. D. 434 pp. London: Faber & Faber. 
1934. 18s. 


This handbook, which appears as the third volume in the series “The Great Languages” 
edited by Prof. Dr. G. E. K. Braunholtz, is in every respect an excellent work. It gives in 
fourteen chapters an exhaustive though concise survey of the historical development and the 
present state of the German language; after a broadly planned Introduction on Indo-Germanic, 
the Germanic languages and peoples and Germanic sounds and forms follows the historical 
development of German, phonology, accidence, word-formation, composition and development 
of vocabulary, syntax, dialects, the development of the standard language and also the history 
of German handwriting and orthography being treated in turn. A short chapter on the genius 
of the German language concludes the book. The treatment is thus entirely historical, and the 
present form of German is considered as a link in the historical development. One is 
concerned here, therefore, with a view of language which to-day is often attacked, but which 


‘has nevertheless, I think, not yet been superseded by any other method when it is a question 


of really understanding a language as the expression of a people and a civilisation. And 
this understanding the authors have been able to achieve to an astonishing degree; although 
the philological everywhere predominates one never receives the impression that they Bach 
cultural history; they offer at the same time continual glimpses of the development of German 
civilisation, whose most important vehicle is, after all, the language. Deserving ef admiration 
also is their command of their material, which appears in every chapter, though one has 
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the impression that they feel most at home in the neo-grammatical tradition in which they 
have been brought up: this is revealed in the chapters on phonology and grammar. 

An excellent handbook has thus been produced which can be recommended to all 
professional students of German, and which thanks to its historical standpoint can also be 
used when the great systematic grammars, owing to their analytical method, leave one in 
the lurch. But it is not a book for laymen, and even students can only derive full profit 
from it after thorough preliminary preparation. The Anglo-Saxon world has thus presented 
us with a book in which, beside Curme’s admirable descriptive grammar, the historical method 
comes into its own. — J. v. Dam. 


The Publication of English Literature in Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Mary Berit Pric— and LAWRENCE MArsDEN PRICE. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology Vol. 
XVII). 288 pp. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press. 1934, 


L. M. Price’s comprehensive and pioneer book on The Reception of English Literature 
in Germany (1932) 1 drew attention to at the time in this periodical. The bibliographical 
material on which this work was based was too extensive for publication, and the author 
therefore decided to concentrate only on the most important portion of his subject, thus 
restricting himself to the eighteenth century and literature in the strict sense. In this way 
originated the present bibliography, which even so contains nearly 1200 items. The 
Introduction gives information about the investigations which the author had to carry out, 
especialiy in German libraries; a number of appendices deal with the cases in which this work 
did not lead to any definite result and the sources of apparent translations could not be 
exactly identified. Fortunately these appendices are short in comparison with what could 
be clearly ascertained. 

The result is a useful work which can give the student of eighteenth-century German poetry 
much information on the question of the extremely important English influence. That such 
questions can be answered, of course, not so much from translations as from evidence of 
direct dependence in original works cannot have remained concealed from the author of the 
larger volume; such relations, however, generally escape exact bibliographical definition and 
are only to be found in the pages of his systematic exposition of the subject. This second 
book is thus really only an appendix to the first. — J. v. D. 
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The Study of Anglo-Saxon in America 


I 


In his inaugural lecture as Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge, in 1878, W. W. Skeat took occasion to deplore his countrymen’s 
want of interest in that language, and ruefully called attention to the fact that 

. we find German periodicals in existence which are mainly devoted to it, 
whilst I am informed that in America the students of Anglo-Saxon are to be 
counted, not as here by tens, but by hundreds’’.! It is. my intention in this 
paper to present some account of the beginnings and progress of Anglo-Saxon 
studies in American colleges and vuniversities, and to indicate the successive 
steps by which the subject attained to the decent position it commanded by 
1878 and has maintained ever since that date. When, and where, and with 
whom did the long history of American Anglo-Saxon scholarship originate ? 
How did Anglo-Saxon gain entrance to collegiate curricula? What changes 
of opinion, if any, regarding its educational worth have shown themselves ? 
Was it, from the first, connected with the study of English literature ? 

The fons et origo, so to speak, of American Anglo-Saxon scholarship was 
one of the greatest men of the nation, Thomas Jefferson. He was the earliest 
student of the language in America, so far as we know. He was the first 
American to write of it, the first to advocate — and to effect — its introduction 
into collegiate and university programs. Nor is it surprising that the pioneer 
in this subject should have been Jefferson, for he was one who took all 
knowledge to be his province. With the exception of Goethe, he possessed 
a greater catholicity ‘of interests, and a greater versatility of powers, than any 
man of the age. That fact may help to explain the interest he retained in 
Anglo-Saxon after professional duties had first thrust it upon his attention. 

After graduation from the College of William and Mary, in Virginia, in 
1762, Jefferson entered upon the study of law. It so happened that he read 
Fortescue-Aland’s preface to Sir John Fortescue’s famous treatise The 
Difference between an Absolute and Limited Monarchy. Now nearly half of 
his lengthy preface Fortescue-Aland gives over to a consideration of the 
“Saxon” (as it was then called) tongue, and to commendation of it as the best 
means of understanding the fundamental terms of the English common law. 
“He that will look into the Saxon Laws, and read them in their native Tongue’, 
Fortescue-Aland assures us, ‘will find as clearly as can be, the Foundation and 
principal Materials of this noble Building [ie., the common law]’.2 He 
further tells us that one of the designs of his preface is “to recommend the 
Study of the Saxon Language, which I must beg leave to say, is not only 
Ornamental, but Useful, nay necessary to some Persons and Studies. ‘Tis 
enough, in order to recommend it to all curious Men and Philologists, to say, 


it is the Mother of our English Tongue, and consequently to have a complete 


1 Macmillan’s Ma azine, XXXIX (1878), 312. 
2 The Difference oe en Absolute and Limited Monarchy. ... Being a Treatise Written 
by Sir John Fortescue, Ke. ... Published with Some Remarks by John Fortescue-Aland. 1714. 


P. xxv. 
E. S. XVIII. 1936. 16 
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Knowledge of it, the Saxon must certainly be very useful’.* “To a Lawyer 

_ this Language cannot but be of great Use; since the very Elements and 
Foundations of our Laws, are laid in this Tongue; and for want of it the very 
Terms of our Law are sometimes mistaken...’.4 He recommends the works 
of Hickes, Thwaites, Somner, and others, and promises the reader that “With 
these Helps ... the Difficulty of attaining this Language is nothing. It is in 
Practice so useful, and in Theory so delightful, that I am persuaded no young 
Gentleman, who has Time and Leisure, will ever repent the Labour in attaining 
some Degree of Knowledge in it’.5 These words challenged the young 
Jefferson. He set to work with Hickes’ and Miss Elstob’s grammars and 
conned them until he was able to handle the language. And he found that 
what Fortescue-Aland said was true, for he himself tells us that “I was led 
to set a due value on the study of the Northern languages, and especially of 
our Anglo-Saxon, while I was a student of the law, by being obliged to recur 
to that source for explanation of a multitude of law-terms’.6 From time to 
time he gave to Anglo-Saxon whatever attention his busy life could spare. 
A friend who visited him in 1824, when he was 81 years of age, reported that 
“He reads much Greek and Saxon”.7 


II 


A large share of Jefferson's public service was devoted to the cause of 
education, and it was as a leader of educational reform that he urged the 
adoption of Anglo-Saxon as a proper subject for collegiate study. He, and 
he alone, introduced it into the curriculum. As early as 1779 he proposed 
to the Virginia General Assembly the creation of new professorships in the 
College of William and Mary. One was to be that of modern languages, 
another that of the “ancient languages, oriental and northern’.S The latter 
were useful, as Jefferson wrote some years later, ‘on account of their 
connection with our own language, laws, customs, and history’.9 The north- 
ern languages were to be Anglo-Saxon, Moeso-Gothic, and Old Icelandic. 
The Assembly failed to approve this bill. Yet the mere fact that he proposed 
such a measure demonstrates how far in advance of his times Jefferson lived. 
Not until more than a century afterwards were all these languages taught in 
an American university. Old Icelandic is still unobtainable in many American 
universities. 

The longer Jefferson read Anglo-Saxon the more convinced he became of 
the desirability of lightening its difficulties for students by means of some 
sensible simplification of its grammar and orthography. His object was to 
reduce “‘the infinite diversities of its [Anglo-Saxon’s] unfixed orthography 
to single and settled forms, indicating at the same time the pronunciation of 
the word by its correspondence with the characters and powers of the English 


Ibid., p. xiii. 

Ibid., p. xlix. 

Ibid., p. Ixxxi f. - 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Memorial Edition, edited by A. A. Li 

A. E. Bergh, XVIII, 363. Hereafter referred to as Mem. Ed. z gs 
4 ee ie ae ot George Ticknor, edited by G. S. Hillard, I, 349. 

oy J. Honeywell, The Educational Work of Th ies i 

duke RIN aS! ork of omas Jefferson (Harvard Studies in 

8 Notes on Virginia (written 1781-82). Mem. Ed., Il, 210. 
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alphabet’’.10 He expressed his convictions upon the subject in a paper entitled 
An Essay Towards Facilitating Instruction in the Anglo-Saxon and Modern 
Dialects of the English Language (begun before 1798; most of it written in 
1818) ,11 A curious work it is. Some of Jefferson's suggested changes have 
little more than novelty to recommend them. Some of his observations, on 
the other hand, are surprisingly acute. 

He begins by declaring that “The importance of the Anglo-Saxon dialect 
toward a perfect understanding of the English language seems not to k .ve been 
duly estimated by those charged with the education of youth; and yet it is 
unquestionably the basis of our present tongue’.12 This point, that Anglo- 
Saxon is, structurally, the basis of Modern English, is one which Jefferson 
insists upon throughout his Essay. Such an assertion and its implications were 
by no means so commonplace then as they seem today. The older grammarians 
had been almost unanimous in underestimating the fact; they were inclined to 
relate their grammatical treatment of Anglo-Saxon to Greek and Latin models, 
not to comparative Germanic ones, and they stressed scarcely at all the 
continuity of the English language. Jefferson understood clearly that, Anglo- 
Saxon being a Germanic and not a southern tongue, its structure ought to be 
examined in comparison with those of other Germanic languages. “And 
although since the Norman conquest’, he remarks, “it has received vast 
additions and embellishments from the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian 
languages, yet these are but engraftments on its idiomatic stem; its original 
structure and syntax remain the same, and can be but imperfectly understood 
by the mere Latin scholar. Hence the necessity of making the Anglo-Saxon 
a regular branch of academic education’’.13 

He then explains the Anglo-Saxon alphabet. He advises the substitution 
of roman characters for the old Anglo-Saxon type-faces which were at that 
time (and well into the nineteenth century) used in the printing of texts.14 
Such a change, he thinks, would remove ‘“‘the first discouraging obstacle to the 
general study” of Anglo-Saxon. 

In the important matter of orthography Jefferson favors a somewhat 
sweeping revision. People in Anglo-Saxon times, he says, spelt pretty much 
as they pleased. ‘“‘The vowels were used indiscriminately also for every vowel 
sound”’.15 Thus, the comparative ended in ar, er, ir, or, ur, or yr; the 
superlative in ast, est, ist, ost, ust, or yst. The single word many was spelt 
in Anglo-Saxon in no fewer than twenty different ways. ‘‘Since, then’, he 
concludes, “it is apparent that the Anglo-Saxon writers had established no 
particular standard of orthography, but each followed arbitrarily his own mode 
of combining the letters, we are surely at liberty equally to adopt any mode 
which, establishing uniformity, may be more consonant with the power of 


10 Mem. Ed., XVIII, 363. ; 

11 Jefferson's Essay was composed at different times. The Observations on Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar appended to it in Mem. Ed., XVIII, 392 ff., appear to be substantially the notes 
Jefferson made in Elstob’s grammar (see Mem. Ed., XVIII, 363); the Essay proper was 
written in 1818 (see Mem. Ed., XVIII, p. 384 f.); and the postscript is dated January, 1825. 
Cf. J. B. Henneman, “Two Pioneers in the Historical Study of English”, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., VIII (1893), Appendix, xlv-xlvi. 

Mem. Ed., XVIII, ae 

is id., XVIII, 366 f. eae 

us He Ah Inadon type-faces see Eleanor Adams, Old English Scholarship in England 
from 1566-1800 (Yale Studies in English, LV), Appendix III. 

15 Mem. Ed., XVIII, 370. : 
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the letters, and with the orthography of the present dialect, as established 
by usage. The latter attention has the advantage of exhibiting more evidently 
the legitimate parentage of the two dialects’.16 As for pronunciation, he 
thinks it almost hopeless to try to arrive at the precise usage of the Anglo- 
Saxons themselves. He accepts the views of Hickes. Most of these are those 
which are also accepted today. There are exceptions, to be sure: for example, 
according to Hickes g in Anglo-Saxon was sometimes sounded like Modern 
English w. He would pronounce laga like Modern English law. 

Anglo-Saxon grammar as set forth by Hickes et al., Jefferson considers 
entirely too complicated for the modern student. It admits, in his opinion, 
of considerable simplification. Most changes in termination which had been 
attributed to changes of gender he regards merely as instances of unsettled 
orthography. And all the declensions, he holds, can be comprehended under 
“three simple canons’, to wit : 


1. The datives and ablatives plural of all nouns end in um. 

2. Of the other cases, some nouns inflect their genitive singular only, and some their 
nominative, accusative and vocative plural also in s, as in English. 

3. Others, preserving the primitive form in their nominative and vocative singular, inflect 
all the other cases and numbers in en.17 


After some further suggestions he says this : 


Having removed, then, this cumbrous scaffolding, erected by too much learning, and 
obscuring instead of enlightening our Anglo-Saxon structure, I will proceed to give a specimen 
of the manner in which I think might be advantageously edited any future republications of 
the Anglo-Saxon writings which we already possess in print, or any manuscripts which may 
hereafter be given to us through the medium of the press. ... the Anglo-Saxon writings, in 
this familiar form, are evidently nothing but old English.18 


The specimen alluded to is a portion of the Book of Genesis. Here are the 
opening verses of it, with Jefferson’s simplified form and his translation and 
the Anglo-Saxon in its customary spelling set side by side. 


Genesis, I. 1-3. 


Jefferson 


1. On angin y-shope God hevenan and 
earthan. 

In beginning shaped God heaven and 
earth. 

2. Se earth sothelic was idle and empty, 
and thestre weron over there newelness 
broadness; and God's gost was y-fared over 
water. 

The earth forsooth was idle and empty, 
and darkness were over the abyss’s broadness; 
and God's ghost was fared over water. 

3. God cwoth tha, y-werth liht, and liht 
werth y-wrought. 

God quoth then were light, and light were 
wrought. 


16 [bid., XVIII, 372. 
17 [bid., XVIII, 379. 

to four. Cf. Mem. Ed., XVIII, 396 ff. 
WSS bid, XVI, 382 fF 


The Anglo-Saxon 


1. On anginne gescéop god heofenan and 
eordan. 


2. Séo eorde sddlice wes ¥del and &mtig, 
and péostru wron ofer bre niwelnisse 
bradnisse, and godes gast wes geferod ofer 
weteru. 


3. God cwed ba, Geweorde léoht, and 
léoht weard geworht. 


In his Observations (supra, note 11) he had reduced the declensions 


ae TAS” 


Sa ee 
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The Essay ends with an exhortation to British scholars to publish the texts 
of unedited manuscripts resting in the libraries of England. 

In 1825 Jefferson added a postscript. He has just received, he says, a 
copy of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon grammar. Though impressed by its erudition, 
he is disappointed at finding that Bosworth too has “the more embarrassed the 
language with rules and distinctions, in imitation of the grammars of Greek 
and Latin’. If the student must learn ‘‘such an infinitude of minute rules and 
observances’, then, he thinks, the difficulties of the subject ‘‘go beyond its 
worth” and render a knowledge of it but slight compensation for the time 
and labor of its acquisition. Finally, he calls attention to the two pressing 
needs of Anglo-Saxon scholarship: first, ‘‘a grammar on the simple principles 
of the English grammar”; second, “a dictionary ... in which the Anglo-Saxon 
roots should be arranged alphabetically, and the derivatives from each root, 
Saxon and English, entered under it in their proper order and connection. 
Such works as these ... would show that the Anglo-Saxon is really old 
English’’.19 

So much for the first American contribution te Anglo-Saxon scholarship. 
Even from the concise summary presented above one can perceive its short- 
comings with little effort. Jefferson simplified the language entirely too much. 
He belittled the importance of inflexions and conjugations. He failed to 
distinguish sharply between Anglo-Saxon and what we call Middle English. 
And yet — as the summary likewise reveals — his Essay, all things considered, 
is quite as noteworthy for its virtues as for its faults. In more than one 
respect it anticipates the teachings of modern philology. Above all, Jefferson 
apprehended the significance of the Germanic origin of English and the 
essential fact that Anglo-Saxon is the parent of the present speech; it is, he 
declared, ‘‘nothing more than the Old English of a period of some ages earlier 
than that of Piers Ploughman’’.2° When Jefferson wrote his Essay the 
scientific study of Anglo-Saxon had scarcely been born. In 1818 there was 
very little interest, scientific or otherwise, in it. In England the language 
was sadly neglected.2! Kemble and Thorpe and Conybeare had not yet 
undertaken the scholarly activity that was to be so fruitful for Anglo-Saxon. 
The great Danish school of Rask, Thorkelin, and Grundtvig had only recently 
entered upon their labors. In Germany investigation of the language did not 
properly begin until J. Grimm published the first part of his Deutsche 
Grammatik in 1819.22 

Jefferson had opportunity to realize his desire of seeing Anglo-Saxon 
admitted to university education when the University of Virginia was 
established in 1819. As everyone familiar with the history of higher education 
in the United States is aware, it was Jefferson who founded the university, 
who determined what the nature and scope of its instruction should be, who 
designed its famous buildings, and who was its first Rector. As the result of 
his farsighted planning, Virginia was for many years more nearly a true 
university in its ideals than was any other institution of learning in America.?3 | 


19 I[bid., XVIII, 391. 

20 [bid., ache tis Lom 

21 Cf. Eleanor Adams, op. cit., pp. ; 

ae CE E. Miiller, “Das Shae, aa lecchcdccher Sprache und Literatur in Deutschland”, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neuern Sprachen und Literaturen, XXIV (1858), 249-266, 

23 The most valuable of the numerous accounts of the genesis of the university are: 
Philip A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919 (five volumes); Herbert 
B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Circular of Information, No. 1, 1888); Honeywell, op. cit. 
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The founder took care that ‘‘the English language in its Anglo-Saxon form”, 
as the official Minutes 24 describe it, should be included in the school of modern 
languages. In the report of the Commissioners for the university, Jefferson 
had already explained the reasons for his insistence upon Anglo-Saxon in the 
curriculum. It is worthwhile to quote a portion of this very interesting 
judgment. 


. the Anglo-Saxon [he writes] is of peculiar value. We have placed it among the 
modern languages, because it is in fact that which we speak, in the earliest form in which 
we have knowledge of it. It has been undergoing, with time, those gradual changes which all 
languages, ancient and modern, have experienced; and even now needs only to be printed in 
the modern character and orthography to be intelligible, in a considerable degree, to an English 
reader. It has this value, too, above the Greek and Latin, that while it gives the radix 
of the mass of our language, they explain its innovations only. Obvious proofs of this have 
been presented to the modern reader in the disquisitions of Horn[e] Tooke; ?° and Fortescue 
Aland has well explained the great instruction which may be derived from it to a full under- 
standing of our ancient common law, on which, as a stock, our whole system of law is 
engrafted. It will form the first link in the chain of an historical review of our language 
through all its successive changes to the present day, will constitute the foundation of that 
critical instruction in it which ought to be found in a seminary of general learning, and thus 
reward amply the few weeks of attention which would alone be requisite for its attainment; 
a language already fraught with all the eminent science of our parent country, the future 
vehicle of whatever we may ourselves achieve, and destined to occupy so much space on the 
globe, claims distinguished attention in American education.?® 


Anglo-Saxon, then, was not only to give to the student a knowledge of his 
mother tongue; it was also to enlarge his understanding of his heritage of 
the common law 27 and democratic institutions — a typically Jeffersonian 
application. ‘‘As the histories and laws left us in [Anglo-Saxon] must be the 
text-books of the reading of the learners’’, he contends, “they will imbibe with 
the language their free principles of government’’.28 

It was not easy to obtain a suitably qualified man to teach Anglo-Saxon in 
Virginia, but the university finally succeeded in finding one. Like most of 
the faculty,29 the professor of modern languages was fetched from Europe. 
Several friends (chief among them George Ticknor)3° had recommended to 
Jefferson one Georg Blaettermann for the professorship. Blaettermann was a 
North German, trained chiefly at Leipzig.31 As soon as he presented his 
name in candidacy for the chair, he set about preparing himself in Anglo-Saxon. 
He was elected to the professorship in 1824 and entered upon his duties in 
the following year. We do not know much about Blaetterman. So far as 
one is able to judge, he had a pretty competent knowledge of Anglo-Saxon.32 


24 April.7, 1824. Text in Honeywell, op. cit., p: 269. 
In "Extea ategdevta, or The Diversions of Purley (1786 et seq.). 
Text in Honeywell, op. cit., p..255. 
aera a G. H. Kean, “Thomas Jefferson as Legislator”, Virginia Law Journal, XI 

28° Mem. Ed., XVI, 51. Curiously enough, Anglo-Saxon was the sole English course in 
the ea ; ae 

n the faculty see W. P. Trent, English Culture in Virginia (Johns i i i 

Studies in Historical and Political creme Seventh Series, vty OD Cae 

30 Cf. O. W. Long, George Ticknor and Thomas Jefferson: A Chapter in American 
Scholarship (privately printed), p. 26. 

31 On Blaettermann see ibid., pp. 26, 28; Duyckinck’s Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 
II, 730; Southern Literary Messenger, VII (1842), 51. Blaettermann’s letter to Jefferson 
accepting the professorship is in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California (HM. 9228). 

32 Cf. Duyckinck, op. cif., II, 730. 
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His classes met thrice a week. Students were expected to give oral translations 
in the classroom, and in addition were required to write, as regular exercises 
out of the classroom, translations from Anglo-Saxon into Modern English, 
and vice versa. Lectures on Anglo-Saxon literature were delivered twice 
weekly, in later years.33 

Herr Blaettermann, however, encountered certain difficulties in his new 
home as the years passed. His temper and behavior were as erratic in their 
course as some of the Anglo-Saxon verbs in theirs — perhaps a cas of cause 
and effect. It was said that he was retained only because of his acquaintance 
with the Anglo-Saxon language.34 His insistence upon domestic discipline 
provoked him, if report is to be trusted, to horsewhip his wife publicly upon 
one occasion. The university authorities were not disposed to view with 
equanimity such a breach of academic decorum; for, as Jefferson himself had 
declared, “sober and correct morals and habits’’ were “indispensable qualities 
in a professor in this country’.85 They relieved him of his professorship in 
1840, and hired a Hungarian named Charles Kraitsir to succeed him. 

At the time the University of Virginia was organized, Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship in England was finally awakening from its long slumber. The 
1820s and 1830s witnessed the publication of a significant number of editions 
and translations of texts and of articles about Anglo-Saxon. Numerous 
reasons for this revival of interest might be: advanced, but easily the most 
important cause was the productive activity of Danish and German scholars. 
Thorkelin’s editio princeps of Beowulf was published in 1815, Rask’s revolu- 
tionary Angelsaksisk Sproglaere in 1817, and the first portion of Grimm's 
monumental Deutsche Grammatik in 1819. Such books as these greatly 
stimulated British scholars in their labours. In 1823 Bosworth published his 
grammar. Within the next fifteen years appeared Ingram’s edition and 
translation of the Chronicle, Bosworth’s Dictionary, Conybeare’s Illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Thorpe’s edition and translation of the Ceedmonian 
poems, and Kemble’s of Beowulf.37 

In America acquaintance with the work of Germans, Danes, and Englishmen, 
combined with the example afforded by the University of Virginia, encouraged 
an increasing interest in Anglo-Saxon studies. Jefferson’s outline of the 
Virginia curriculum had been enthusiastically praised by Edward Everett, 
in the North American Review, as early as 1820. “We rejoice’, said Everett, 
“at the kindly remembrance, in which our almost forgotten ancestor the 
Anglo-Saxon is borne. An acquaintance with it unquestionably belongs to 
a thorough education in the English tongue’’.%S In 1838 Henry Wadsworth 


33 LIniversity catalogue for 1836-37, p. 13. 

34 Southern Literary Messenger, VIII (1842), 51. 

35° Mem. Ed., XVIII, 330. 

36 Kraitsir published a Glossology: Being a Treatise on the Nature of Language and on 
the Language of Nature (1852). His successor, Schele De Vere, wrote Outlines of 
Comparative Philology (1853), Studies in English (1867), Americanisms (1872). Other 
University of Virginia scholars were J. M. Garnett, who made the first American translation 
of Beowulf (1882), and J. A. Harrison, whose edition of Beowulf (with R. Sharp) (1883) 


was for some years the only American one. 


37 On German and Danish scholars see Miller, op. cit., XXIV (1858), 249-266; R. P. 
Wiilker, Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsachsischen Litter atur; Holger Pedersen, Linguistic 
Science in the Nineteenth Century (trans. by J. W. Spargo), pp. 30-43, 240-303. David J. 
Savage’s Old English Scholarship in England, 1800-1840 (Johns Hopkins dissertation, 1935), 
I have not had opportunity to consult. 

38 North American Review, X (1820), 121. 
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Longfellow published in the North American Review a long essay on Anglo- 
Saxon. In the same year the New York Review had an article on “The 
Anglo-Saxon Language”, which it concluded by affirming the importance of 
its study. A propos of the want of a satisfactory Anglo-Saxon dictionary, it 
asked this pertinent question: “And why may not an American citizen lay his 
hand to the work? The race is equal; and the talents and industry of our 
learned men could hardly have a better application, than in elucidating the 
difficulties of their native tongue’’.39 

Inthe generation after Jefferson’s death two Southerners continued the 
missionary work for Anglo-Saxon. The first of these was Edward D. Sims.40 
When Randolph-Macon College (in Virginia) was opened, in 1832, Sims 
was appointed professor of languages. Some years later he went abroad 
for study, and remained in Europe for four years. He attended lectures in 
Halle and Leipzig, giving especial attention to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. 
Upon his return he introduced Anglo-Saxon in Randolph-Macon. It was 
intended to be a “basis for the proper study of English literature and 
language’’.41_ Textbooks being unprocurable, Sims had to teach it hy means 
of exercises written on a blackboard. Sims afterwards removed to the 
University of Alabama, and there too taught a course in English based 
upon Anglo-Saxon. 

While in Alabama Sims began the compilation of an Anglo-Saxon dictionary 
and the writing of a grammar. The former he abandoned, but he completed 
a portion of the grammar. This, though never published, was the first 
grammar of the language (excepting, of course, Jefferson's outline of grammar 
in his Essay) written in America. It is indebted in large part to Grimm, Rask, 
and Bosworth. It betrays errors and eccentricities, but is said to be, on the 
whole, not an uncreditable piece of work. In discussing strong verbs — which 
he groups together as the “complex conjugation” —- he makes no reference 
to the phenomenon of Ablaut. Strong verbs he divides into two classes, 
those which preserve the vowel of the perfect unchanged (as bed, b&don), 
and those which change the vowel of the perfect to some other vowel in the 
second person singular and in the plural of the indicative and throughout the 
tense in the subjunctive (as song, sunge; sungon). 

_ Complementary to the labours of Sims were those of Louis Klipstein,42 who 
was responsible for the publication of the first Anglo-Saxon texts which 
appeared in America. Klipstein was a graduate of Hampden-Sidney College, 
in Virginia. He spent a year (1833-34) in Charlottesville (where the 
University of Virginia is situated), and it is safe to presume that while there 
he met or heard Blaettermann, the teacher of Anglo-Saxon. In 1845 he 
received in absentia from Giessen the degree of Ph. D. in recognition of his 
efforts in Anglo-Saxon, though none of his works had as yet been published. 
In the late 1840s he published a reprint of Thorpe’s text of the Anglo-Saxon 


39 New York Review, III (1838), 377. Cf. also the article “The Earliest Ages of English 
Poetry”, ibid., IX (1841), 372-395. 

40 On Sims see A. A. Kern, ‘A Pioneer in Anglo-Saxon”, Sewanee Review, XI (1903), 
337-344; J. B. Henneman, “The Study of English in the South”, ibid., II (1894), 187. 

41 U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 1, 1888, p. 245. 

42 On Klipstein see Dictionary of American Biography; Henneman, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., VIII (1893), Appendix,.xlvii ff.; Walther Fischer, “Aus der Friithzeit der Amerika- 
nischen Anglistik ...", Englische Studien, LXII (1927), 250-264. 
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Gospels, an edition of Aelfric’s Homily on the Birthday of St, Gregory, two 
volumes of selections from Anglo-Saxon literature, Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar. As editor and grammarian Klipstein, quite 
naturally, leaned heavily upon his Continental and English predecessors, 
Of his grammar he has this to say : 


It is from a desire of making American youth who glory in their Anglo-Saxon descent 
acquainted with the language of their ancestors, that the author has been induced to issue 
the following pages. He has long perceived the want of something of the kind from the 
press in this country, while the subject has of late years received so much attention in Great 
Britain, and trusts that he has at last met it in a certain measure.43 


As we might expect, Anglo-Saxon gradually found its way into other 
Southern institutions besides Virginia. In most colleges where it was taught 
it accompanied or supported courses in “historical English”, as they were 
termed. Such courses had, in theory at least, a very definite office. “A 
knowledge of the early forms of English was demanded, not as philology pure 
and simple, constituting an end in itself, but as means for acquiring a true, 
appreciative knowledge of the mcther tongue, and thereby for understanding 
its literature and other literatures all the more’.44 Unless a student under- 
stood the structure of his own language, he would be unable to express himself 
adequately in it. And if he lacked power of adequate expression, clearly he 
would be unable to do justice to the great classical masterpieces which occupied 
so much of his time. In the words of Professor Price of Randolph-Macon, 
“it was irrational, absurd, almost criminal, for example, to expect a young man 
whose knowledge of English words and constructions was scént and inexact 
to put into English a difficult thought of Plato or an involved period of 
Cicero’.45 Indeed, some colleges went so far as to combine the English 
department with the Greek.46 Today, because of the decline of classical 
studies; because, consequently, American students have comparatively so little 
to do at first-hand with the difficult thoughts of Plato or the involved periods 
of Cicero, the ultimate usefulness of Anglo-Saxon as an aid to the competent 
rendering of Greek and Latin authors would certainly seem a strange reason 
for urging its study. Today the language either is studied brazenly and 
unashamedly as “philology pure and simple’, or as a means of familiarizing 
ourselves with the earliest English literature in the original, or for antiquarian 
interests. Often these ends are united. 


III 


So far we have concerned ourselves exclusively with colleges and universities 
of the South. We have noticed — with no little gratification, it must be 
confessed — that, although most of the activity in Anglo-Saxon studies in the 
South was under great debt to English and Continental scholarship for its 
inspiration, the original impulse nevertheless was native. I allude of course 
to the pioneer interest of Jefferson. Whether or not one agrees that Jefferson 
acted wisely in insisting upon the study of Anglo-Saxon in universities, it is 


indisputable that he was its first sponsor in the United States. 


43 Preface, p. 6. : 

44 Henneman, Sewanee Review, II (1894), 189. 

45 UU. S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 1, 1888, p. 245. 
46 Henneman, Sewanee Review, II (1894), 190. 
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The universities and colleges of the North were later than the Southern 
institutions in admitting Anglo-Saxon. Three colleges (Amherst,47 Harvard, 
and Lafayette) and the Central High School of Philadelphia taught it before 
the Civil War, but none of these before the 1840s. Amherst offered only 
occasional lectures on it. F. J. Child, perhaps the greatest of all American 
Anglists, was responsible for its appearance in Harvard. Upon his return 
from two years of study in Germany, in 1851, he joined the Harvard faculty 
and proceeded at once to give instruction to small voluntary classes in Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon.48 He used as a grammar Vernon's Anglo-Saxon Guide, 
a work based upon Rask. Harvard, like Virginia, offered no formal ccurses 
in English literature as such. In these, as in some other American universities, 
the linguistic aspect of English rather than the “‘literary’’ aspect was the first 
to receive official recognition and curricular blessing. 

A few years after Child went to Harvard, Francis A. March became a 
member of the faculty of Lafayette College, in Pennsylvania. His title was 
Professor of the English Language and Comparative Philology, but at times 
in the course of his long career there he taught also Greek, Latin, German, 
French, botany, constitutional and public and Roman Law, political economy 
“together with a critical examination of the Constitution of the United States”, 
and philosophy.49 Imagine any of our philologists today teaching botany or 
critically examining the Constitution of the United States! March was a 
polymath, one of a professorial race now almost extinct. 

By incredible diligence and natural endowment March became America’s 
foremost philologist. He made an enduring reputation with his Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ... (1870). This was the first 
genuinely scientific and comprehensive treatment of the Anglo-Saxon language 
from the comparative point of view, and it for many years remained the 
standard work in the field. Only a competent philologist could assess March's 
grammar at its true worth, but even the casual investigator can grasp its 
significance and its unapproachable superiority to anything that had gone 
before if he will but take the trouble to compare it with its predecessors. Here 
at last was the book Jefferson had wished for -- a grammar that treated 
scientifically and authoritatively the Anglo-Saxon tongue as it was related to, 
and elucidated by, the other Germanic ones. As Professor A. G. Kennedy 
observes, ‘‘with the publication ... of his Grammar ... Professor Francis A. 
March emphasized so much the comparative study of Anglo-Saxon that our 
teaching and textbook-making i, the field of Early English have been strongly 
colored by the comparative method ever since’’.50 One can hardly refrain from 
remarking, however, that the average student today is less equipped to study 
Anglo-Saxon from the comparative viewpoint than were the students of sixty 
years ago, because he has less linguistic preparation for it. March believed 


47 On Anglo-Saxon at Amherst see F. A. March (who was introduced to it in that 
college), “Recollections of Language Teaching”, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., VIII (1893), 
Si ee f.; also “The Study of Anglo-Saxon", Report of the Commissioner of Education, 

Gey : 

48 Annual Report of the President of Harvard College, 1851-52, p. 23; S. E. Morison, 
The Development of Harvard University, 1869-1929, p. 84. 

49 J. W. Bright, “An Address in Commemoration of Francis Andrew March”, Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., XXIX (1914), Appendix. cxxii f. On March see also Dictionary of American 
Biography; A. G. Kennedy, ‘Progress in the Teaching of Early English”, Klaeber Miscellany, 
pp. 467 ff.; Addresses in Honor of Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D. 

50) Op. cit, p. 467. 
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that “the best time to introduce Anglo-Saxon in the common classical course 
would seem to be after studying German, near the end of the hard work on 
Latin and Greek. .... The students will then be comparative grammarians of 
more or less skill in Latin and Greek, French and German, and will make rapid 
progress in Anglo-Saxon’’.51 The difficulty with such a program today 
would be to find undergraduate students of English who had sufficient Greek, 
Latin, and German. 

With men of the learning and enthusiasm of Child and March, and others, 
teaching Anglo-Saxon, the language was bound to make its way in the 
colleges. In the late 1860s, and particularly in the 1870s, Anglo-Saxon became 
a subject of instruction in many institutions. It was studied in no fewer than 
twenty-three colleges 52 by 1875, among them Cornell,53 Wisconsin,54 and 
Yale in addition to those already mentioned. (At Cornell it did not escape 
notice that, in Anglo-Saxon, ‘the lady students do the best’’.55) Some 
universities began as Harvard had done by offering a course to a voluntary 
class, but in most it was not long before a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon began 
to be regarded as something necessary as well as ornamental to the serious 
student of English. At Yale the language was introduced by T. R. Lounsbury, 
who was later to win eminence as a Chaucerian specialist. His course in 
Anglo-Saxon was at first offered only to graduate students.56 

The underlying causes of this rather sudden growth in popularity of Anglo- 
Saxon were two. First, there was the example of certain universities or 
colleges, notably Virginia and Lafayette; second, the influence of German 
scholarship and of German university ideals. Leipzig, Berlin, and the other 
great universities were the training schools of a large and influential number of 
American scholars from the time of the Civil War on. German methods and 
German books were for a long time the accepted models in all branches of 
philology. Many Americans learned their Anglo-Saxon in Germany; and 
every student of the English language, whether he had been abroad or not, 
was dependent in no slight degree upon the results of German investigation 
for his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. Many of those who had studied in 
Germany were eager to introduce it, and did introduce it, into the American 
colleges in which they later taught. This was the case in Princeton, for 
example. 

A further reason for the emergence in the 1870s of Anglo-Saxon as a subject 
of collegiate instruction was the rapid growth of that transatlantic stepchild of 
the German university system the American graduate school. Yale had had 
a graduate school since 1847, but the other early ones, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Princeton, developed in the 1870s. Now for the advanced study of English 
such as the graduate school ought to promote, the subject of Anglo-Saxon was 
obviously to be viewed as essential, because Anglo-Saxon was the language 
- of the earliest English literature, and certainly the graduate student must have 
acquaintance with that literature. Furthermore, one engaged in the higher 
study of English had to know something of the growth and structure of the 


51 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1876, p. 476 f. 
52 [bid., p. 479; Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., VIII (1893), Appendix, XX, 
58 Morgan Callaway jr., The Historic Study of the Mother-Tongue in the United States: 
a Survey of the Past (University of Texas Bulletin: Studies in English, No. 5), p. 20 f. 
54° Jbid., p. 21. 
a pepe of the Commissioner of Education, 1876, p. 478. 
56 1870-71 catalogue, p. 58. ‘ 
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language as language, and here again a familiarity with Anglo-Saxon was 
indispensable. In short, it was felt that the language was positively requisite 
in the graduate school’s English division. 

It was not a coincidence that the most advanced and the most exhaustive 
study of Anglo-Saxon was to be found in the most important, the most 
advanced — and the most Germanized, one may say, — of those early graduate 
schools, Johns Hopkins. Johns Hopkins did not teach Anglo-Saxon when it 
opened in 1876, but three years later we find courses offered in Old Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon Laws.57 The last-named was one that would 
have afforded Thomas Jefferson particular satisfaction. These courses were 
taught by Albert S. Cook, whose subsequent career as an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
is too well known to require elaboration. After James W. Bright, who had 
been a pupil of March’s, took over the Anglo-Saxon at Johns Hopkins, in 1885, 
that university was long without a peer in the scientific study of English 
philology in America. 

At nearly the same time that Anglo-Saxon entered Johns Hopkins it was 
received by the College of New Jersey (Princeton). The precise year was 
1878. For a generation before this date there had been some instruction in 
philology in Princeton, it is true, but it was nothing very pretentious. In 1877 
the first systematized graduate study in Princeton was organized. It was at 
this time and for this reason that Anglo-Saxon was added to the Princeton 
curriculum. In 1878-79 courses were given in Anglo-Saxon and “Early” 
[i.e. Middle] English.58 As at Yale, they were at first offered only to 
graduate students. 

The first teacher of the language in Princeton was Theodore W. Hunt. 
He, like so many American professors, had had his first taste of Anglo-Saxon 
in Germany, where he studied for two years (1871-73). He was an 
enthusiastic student of the language, an industrious worker in this his favorite 
field, and a firm believer in the importance of Anglo-Saxon as a collegiate 
study. In a paper published in 1881 he presented to the public the claims of 
his subject. 


The outlook at present in America [he declared] is a hopeful one. While in the three 
hundred and fifty colleges of our country comparatively few include its study, these few may 
be said to embrace most of our leading institutions, while a goodly number of others are 
favorably discussing its introduction. ... 

Taking into account the history of the study of Anglo-Saxon and its special claims upon us 
as to the critical study of Modern English, its practical value in present diction, and its relation 
to the maintenance of the historic national spirit, we are fully convinced that it should find 
an immediate and permanent place in all our courses of liberal culture; least of all should 
any collegiate student among us be denied the privilege and means of pursuing it. 

We trust that the day is not far distant when in each of our leading colleges there will be 
a Chair of English Philology exclusively devoted to the interests of our own language. Thus 
will English be taught as thoroughly as the classics and the modern tongues. Thus will our 
graduates speak most effectively ‘in their own tongue wherein they were born’, and the 
rapidly increasing demand for worthy teachers of English be fully met.5® 


In general the departmental policies in Princeton, with regard to Anglo- 
Saxon, have conformed to those laid down by Professor Hunt. The guiding 


57 1879-80 catalogue, p. 22 f. 

58 1877-78 catalogue, p. 31. 

59 Princeton Review, 1881, Part 1, pp. 228; 239 f. Among Professor Hunt's successors 
in Princeton may be named Professors J. D. Spaeth and C. W. Kennedy, both of whom are 
well known for their renderings of Anglo-Saxon literature into Modern English. 
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principle would seem to be that a nice and equitable balance is to be preserved 
between the study of Anglo-Saxon as language and as literature, between 
Sprachlehre and Literaturwissenschaft. The importance of the corpus of 
Anglo-Saxon writings as literature and culture-history shall receive as much 
attention as that given to the language for its own sake. The effort has 


been to unite judiciously and profitably the two avenues of approach to 
its study. 


IV 


Such, in brief, were the early fortunes of the Anglo-Saxon language in 
American higher education. It did not suddenly gain entrance within the 
closely guarded academic gates, but once it did gain admission it remained, and 
it has since proved to be irremovable. To be sure, not all the warders of the 
gates are reconciled to the intrusion. Mr. Paul Elmer More, the eminent 
humanist and critic, has this to say: ‘“To leave Anglo-Saxon to a few specialists 
and to cut it out of the common curriculum designed for discipline and culture 
would have happy results for the study of English’.69 Whichever view be 
correct, the fact is that the language, for better or for worse, seems destined 
to stay in the American university for a long time. 

Interesting, and significant as well, I think, have been the changes in attitude 
towards the study of Anglo-Saxon and the different reasons advanced at 
different times in favour of it. Jefferson was fully aware of its linguistic 
importance: if it be learned ““We shall then read Shakespeare and Milton with 
a superior degree of intelligence and delight, heightened by the new and 
delicate shades of meaning developed to us by a knowledge of the original 
sense of the same words’, he wrote.61 He was also very much impressed 
with its legal and patriotic importance, but today this is not emphasized as 
much as he would have desired. Very few students, I fear, imbibe their ‘‘free 
principles of government’ from the Anglo-Saxon writings. If they have any 
such principles, they got them elsewhere. 

But for whatever reasons it is studied, Anglo-Saxon does claim that attention 
in American higher education that Jefferson said it should. And all that 
attention originated when a young law student in Williamsburg, in the 1760s, 
read Fortescue-Aland’s preface to Fortescue on Monarchies. 


Princeton University, U.S.A. C. R. THOMPSON. 


60 The Paradox of Oxford, Shelburne Essays, IX, 86. 
61 Mem. Ed., XVIII, 390. 
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Notes and News 


The Fourth International Congress of Linguists. The Congress met at 
Copenhagen 27th August—I1st September 1936. The number of members 
was about 400, representing over 30 countries, among others Chili, Egypt, 
Korea, Madagascar, New Zealand; it need hardly be said that nearly all 
European countries had their representatives. Professor Otto Jespersen, the 
grand old man of English philology, was president, Professor Holger Pedersen, 
the famous comparative philologist, being vice-president, and Professors Viggo 
Bréndal and Louis Hammerich acting as secretaries. The Congress met under 
the patronage of H. M. the King of Denmark, who was also present at the 
meeting of inauguration. 

In the opening meeting Professor Jespersen gave an address, in which he 
welcomed the members of the Congress and gave a retrospective survey of the 
development and the present state of philology (or, mor2 correctly, linguistics). 
He laid stress on the continuity of linguistic research — he hinted in passing 
that the Prague School somewhat exaggerate the difference between their views 
and those of the older school. He drew attention to the fact that the pro- 
gramme included comparatively few papers on etymology and sound-laws 
(papers that contain numerous starred, or as he wittily put it, ill-starred forms), 
other problems being nowadays in the focus of attention. New languages, 
even Indo-European ones, have been discovered, and the languages of Africa 
and the East generally are being made the object of study. He touched on 
the problem of a world language, which would be sure to help in creating a 
better understanding between nations. 

The business of the Congress partly took the form of Plenary Sessions or 
Sessions of United Sections, which were always very well attended, partly that 
of Sessions of Sections, the first Section embracing questions of principle and 
method, the second questions of grammar and stylistics, the third (historical), 
guestions relating to a) the history of a single language, and b) relations 
between several languages. 

In the first Plenary Session, apart from the opening meeting, Professor Jos. 
Schrijnen gave a report on the activity of the Permanent International Commit- 
tee of Linguists. Other notable lectures given in Plenary Sections were those 
by Professor A. Sommerfelt of Oslo (“Conditions de la Formation d'une 
Langue Commune”, i.e. the forma‘ion of a standard language, with examples 
chiefly drawn from Norwegian,, by Professor J. A, Lundell of Uppsala 
(““Caractére d'une Langue Nationale’, with material from Swedish), Professor 
R. Jakobson of Brno (‘‘Sur la théorie des affinités des langues (‘‘Sprach- 
biinde”’). Affinités phonologiques’’), and by Professor Kr. Sandfeld of Copen- 
hagen(“Problémes d'interférence linguistique’’, in which a great many interesting 
examples of morphological loans by one language from another were adduced). 
The most important lecture, and that which aroused the widest and deepest 
interest, in my opinion was one given by Professor Paul Menzerath of Bonn 
in a Session of United Sections: “Neue Untersuchungen zur Wortartikulation 
(mit Vorfithrung eines Réntgentonfilms)". In the film one had an opportunity 
of watching the exact movements made by the articulatory organs in pronounc- 
ing werds or phrases. The introductory remarks called attention to some of 
the important conclusions to be drawn on the nature of speech generally, the 
nature of syllables and other things. The discussion on the lecture held later 
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in the day was sufficient evidence of the deep impression created by the lecturer. 

It was naturally impossible to attend more than a limited number of the 
lectures given in Sessions of Sections, especially as generally four sections 
(or subsections) met at the same time. But the programme, together with 
the summaries, which had been handed in beforehand and were accessible in 
printed form, renders it possible to get a very good general idea of the work 
of the Congress; incidentally, it was a good help in the selection of lectures 
to attend. 

In a Congress of Linguists, such departments as comparative philology, 
or those dealing with questions of linguistic principle, which are calculated 
to command a wide-spread interest, necessarily get the lion's share of the 
programme, and comparatively slight attention is paid to separate languages, 
at least such well-known languages as English or German, and the audience 
attracted by such special subjects was generally small, while large lecture-halls 
were crammed, when the subject was one of a more general scope. Very few 
papers were read on questions of English philology. Professor R. E. Zach- 
risson of Uppsala (“The non-Germanic Element in Old English Place-names'’} 
tried to make out that the British element in English place-names has been 
a good deal overestimated and that many place-names or place-name elements 
that have been held to be British are in reality English. Mr. Bernard Bloch, 
who is a collaborator in the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, 
dealt with “Postvocalic r in New England Speech’. He pointed out that in 
a large section of New England this r is silent, while in others it is pronounced 
and in still others usage is divided. This distinction reflects the early settle- 
ment of the country and supplements our limited knowledge of the dialects 
current three centuries ago in the colonies of New England and our still more 
limited knowledge of the parts of old England from which the settlers came. 

Also subjects within other fields of Germanic philology were few. Professor 
Paul Verrier of Paris dealt with the Germanic umlaut. He submitted that 
the phenomenon started among peoples dwelling in Jutland (Angles, Jutes, 
Saxons and others), perhaps before the separation of these peoples, and from 
them spread to others. Dr. Ivar Lindquist of Lund read a paper on “Contam- 
ination of a word with an etymological doublet as a source of diphthongs”, 
examples being OSax muonstun from monstun and munstun, Goth waila from 
wila and wala, Engl [wan] from [o:n] and [An], and others. 

There were a good many more papers on other particular languages, as 
American Indian, Chinese, Korean, Turkish, African languages etc., and 
several on Slavonic languages. 

Many problems in comparative philology were dealt with, e.g. the Indo- 
European /-stems (by Professor E. Fraenkel of Kiel), Indo-European h (by 
Professor E. Benveniste of Paris), the Indo-European Labiovelars (by Pro- 
fessor J. Whatmough of Harvard, who held these sounds originally to have 
had closure both at the back and at the front of the mouth). Particular 
mention should be made of the brilliant and suggestive lectures by Professors 
Jos. Schrijnen and J. van Ginneken of Nijmegen. The former had the title 
“Ta relation préhistorique entre le grec et le latin”. The divergences, the 
lecturer held, are due to the fact that Latin belongs to the conservative L.E: 
group, while Greek has introduced innovations with the languages of the 
south-east (Sanskrit etc.). The concordances, on the other hand, are due 
to a new orientation of Greek, which brought about innovations common to 
Greek and Latin later than the division into centum and satem languages. The 
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latter bore the title “Un substrat du vieux-grec et des langues balkaniques”. 
Starting from the fact that various Balkan languages of quite diverse origin, as 
Roumanian, Bulgarian, Albanian and Greek, show certain common linguistic 
features, Professor van Ginneken suggested that the explanation is to be 
sought in a common substratum, which he took to be a non-Indo-European 
language, the mother tongue of modern Georgian. In support he adduced 
a new interpretation of the inscription on the gold ring found at Erzerovo in 
Thrace (5th cent. B.C.), which implied that the inscription is written in that 
old non-Indo-European language. 

It need hardly be said that Phonology and kindred themes were very 
prominent at the Congress. The members of the Prague School had met 
almost to a man, and papers were read among others by Prince Trubetzkoy 
(‘Die Quantitat als phonologisches Problem’), Professor B, Trnka of Prague 
(‘General Laws of Phonemic Combinations’), B. Havranek of Brno (“Zum 
Problem der Norm in der heutigen Sprachwissenschaft und Sprachkultur’’). 
Professor J. Kurylowicz of Lwéw (‘‘Les Problémes de la phonétique indo- 
européenne’) applied the principles of phonology to comparative philology. 
To this group also belonged the paper by Professor W. Fr. Twaddell of 
Madison (Wisconsin): ‘““A Phonological Analysis of Intervocalic Consonant 
Clusters in German’. Professor Bjérn Collinder of Uppsala (“Lautlehre und 
Phonologismus’’), on the other hand, made a spirited attack on phonology, 
which gave rise to an animated, if short, discussion. 

To sum up, the Fourth Congress of Linguists, thanks to its varied programme 
and weighty contributions by many eminent linguists, may be said to have 
amply fulfilled its chief object, the promotion of linguistic research and 
particularly collaboration in that field. It gave members an opportunity of 
getting in touch with and keeping abreast of the latest developments in 
linguistics and of acquiring a first-hand knowledge of the work done in other 
universities or seats of learning than their own, of hearing new theories 
expounded by their originators themselves, of discussing disputed points with 
scholars from other parts of the world. And not least it afforded its members 
facilities for meeting old friends and cementing old friendships, as well as for 
forming new acquaintances or friendships. 

The six days in Copenhagen were strenuous ones, not only owing to the 
solid fare offered at sessions, but also thanks to the magnificent hospitality 
extended by the Danish capital and its authorities and by Danish colleagues. 
The programme included a recept: n by the City of Copenhagen at the Town 
Hall, a gala performance of the Cavalleria rusticana and the ballet Coppelia 
at the Royal Theatre, a visit to the National Museum and an excursion to 
Frederiksborg Castle and to Elsinore with Kronborg Castle, a reception at the 
Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg. Special arrangements had been made for the 
entertainment of the ladies of the Congress. 

The Congress was wound up on Tuesday, September Ist, with a Closing 
Session under the presidency of Professor Jespersen and a banquet at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Klampenborg. It was announced that the next Congress of 
Linguists will be held at Brussels in 1939. 


Lund. EILerT EKwWALL. 
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Reviews 


Beowulf. Edited by W. J. SepGerietp. Third edition, revised 
and partly re-written. xliv + 250 pp. Manchester: at the Unive: sit 
Press a0 l9355, . 20s. 6d. 


The volume under review includes a preface (new), an introductio1 


“brief selected bibliography” of Beowulf, the texts of Beowul/, Finnsbu 
Widsith, Waldere and Deor, 45 pages of notes on Beowul/, four appendice 
a Beowulf and a Finnsburg glossary, and a list of proper names occurring it 
Beowulf. The introduction proper is devoted to Beowuil/; it consists of 12 
sections against the nine of the 2d ed., but this does not mean that much new 


matter has been brought in: the increase in number was got by dividing the 
old section six into two, the old section seven into three sections. To each of 
the other four texts are prefixed a few introductory remarks and bibliographical 
references; the latter do not include the most recent (and fullest) editions of 
Waldere and Deor, those appearing in Methuen's Old English Library; my 
edition of Widsith in the same series came out too late for inclusion. The 
text of Widsith, Waldere and Deor seems to have been reprinted from the 
2d ed., except for Widsith 41, in which the emendation efnde has been given 
up. In Finnsburg 40, swanas has been deleted; otherwise, the text has been 
changed in no important particular; I note a misprint in line 35. The five 
texts printed are accompanied by textual footnotes, as in previous editions. 
I have verified these footnotes systematically in the case of Widsith, and find 
that here, at least, the mistakes of the 2d ed. have not been corrected: 
Ettmiiller’s readings Hwala 14, mid 62 and wiolena 78 are credited to Thorpe; 
Ettmiiller's gesiba 110, to Grein; Lappenberg’s Herebum 81, to Grein; and 
Conybeare’s swegle 101, to Thorpe. 

The text of Beowulf has been changed in many particulars. Misprints 
have been corrected in lines 116, 858, 1979, 2670 and 2741, but the misprint 
meaglum 1980 has been allowed to stand. In the 2d ed., oncgd 1420 was 
inconsistent with oncypde 830; consistency has now been gained by removing 
the macron, but is this vowel truly short? In the 2d ed., the u of (ge)truwian 
was always marked long; the macron has been kept in two occurrences but left 
off in the other six. Do we have here a series of misprints or a change of 
view incompletely realized? The present readings wlitan 2852 and édbegéte 
2861 obviously exemplify changes of view on the part of the editor. The 
same may be said of the reading misséra 153 &c (where I prefer the missere 
of the 2d ed.), and of a few other readings. In 1951 and again in 2233, text 
and footnote do not agree; one or the other must be a misprint. Further 
misprints will be found in lines 446, 548, 1551, 1697, 2181, 22215 223752308; 
2341, 2645 and 2913. 

Speaking broadly, the present text differs from that of 1913 in at least three 
respects: (1) extensive use of the punctum delens, (2) use of initial capitals, 
and (3) emendations. Letters are pointed for deletion with a freedom | 
approaching that of Holthausen. Not only the word God (as in the 2d ed.) 
but also other names for the deity are made to begin with a capital letter. 
Old emendations are now and then given up, and new emendations are put 
into the text. The loss of the old emendations is almost always a gain, but 
the editor might well have gone much further here than he actually goes. 
Thus, the use of him as an acc. in lines 963, 2377 and 2828 marks an early 
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stage of the displacement of hine, and ought not to be removed from the record 
by emendation. In the same way, sole 302 gives evidence of the date at which 
the rounding of OE 4 began. Nearly all editions of Beowulf swarm with 
unsound emendations of this kind, emendations inherited from an earlier 
textual scholarship that had grown up in the shadow of classical philology. 
A technic of emendation well suited to Latin MSS copied by scribes to whom 
Latin was a foreign tongue has proved ill suited to English MSS copied by 
scribes to the manner born, and conservative treatment of the inherited text 
of Beowulf cannot be too strongly commended to the editors of the poem. 
Sedgefield's chief contribution, in the present edition, is to be found, not in 
his new emendations (which I rarely find convincing), but in the readings 
which his fresh examination of the MS has enabled him to establish. These 
readings occur chiefly though not wholly on the difficult fol. 179, which he 
examined under the ultra-violet lamp. In this connexion let me add that 
Sedgefieid brackets the A and B readings included in his present text. As 
regards the new capitalization, one finds the inconsistencies which were to 
be expected (thus, waldend 2875 and wealdend 17 but Waldend 1752 and 
2741), and the earlier restriction of the capital to God seems the better practice. 

I will end with a few details. The statement that “there are no characteristic 
Northumbrian forms” (xii) is an unhappy relic of the old Appendix I, left 
out of the present edition. It is wrong, in view of lines 2444-67, to speak of 
“the complete absence from the poem of elaborate simile” (xvii). Saxo 
speaks of Frotho and Ingellus, not of Frédi and Ingialdr (xxiii). The name 
Froda does not occur in Widsith (ib.). We have no evidence that Aélfhere 
was a Wegmunding (xxxii). The second edition of Kemble’s Beowulf, 
vol. I, came out in 1837, not in 1835 (xxxvii). It is deplorable to find the 
editor denying (p. 149), by implication at least, the existence of the alliterative 
pattern abbc. Such a slip of the pen really calls for no comment, but since 
Gudmund Schiitte in a recent paper (‘Nordjyllands Oldtidsgeografi,” in 
Skivebogen, 1935, p. 29) tells us in so many words that a certain line exhibiting 
this pattern is not an alliterative line at all, I am led to wonder how widespread 
such a view may be, and to what extent (if any) Sedgefield shares it. Finally, 
when the editor writes, ‘by the end of the eleventh century the traditional 
versification and poetical language no longer appealed to the ordinary people, 
and exact knowledge of the old technique died out” (p. 155), he is surely 
going too far. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kemp MALone. 


Die Vercelli-Homilien. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben von Max 
Forster. 1. Halfte. (Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen Prosa. XII 
Band). viii + 160 pp.. Hamburg: Henri Grand. 1932. RM. 10. 


In the preface Professor Férster explains why he has not given a critical 
text. He is of opinion that in view of our present knowledge of Old English 
phonology and of Old English homiletic literature the time has not yet come 
to prepare such a text. Hence he has adopted what is perhaps always the best 
plan in the case of an editio princeps, and has printed the text precisely as it 
stands in the MS.. Wherever any other copies of a given homily exist, all 
the various MS. readings are recorded. 
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As has been shown by the Editor in his articles on the sources of the 
Blickling Homilies and in other papers, the real meaning of an O.E. homiletic 
text frequently cannot be determined with certainty until the Latin original 
has been found. This applies especially to those O.E. texts which do not 
exhibit the free and expert handling of the sources characteristic of fElfric’s 
writings, but the more primitive translation technique of an older school, to 
which the Vercelli Homilies also seem to belong. Lack of time har however, 
prevented the Editor from making a systematic search for the Latin originals, 

There are several words in the Vercelli Homilies that are not found 
elsewhere, or are rarely met with; others are employed in unusual senses. These 
words are all pointed out, and sometimes commented upon, in the copious fovt- 
notes. It is with a few of these notes that the following remarks are concerned. 


8, n. 27, and 11, n. 45. cwed (swor), pet he his ne were. Is it necessary to read his 
begn, his geferscipes respectively? The same idiom, se min bid, occurs on ye wale dl disee 
Compare further John XVII. 6, hig weron pine; John XVII. 9, hig synt pine; AZlfric, Hom. 
II, 366.10, bine hi weron; Laws (Liebermann), Cnut 73.2, butan heo ... his ne weorde. — 
15, n. 60. The Ed. thinks that in he on middan-geard cymed on domes-deeg the adjunct on 
domes-deeg, to which nothing in the Latin corresponds, shculd be struck out. It is remarkable 
that the same addition occurs three times in the sermon on Ascension Day in the Blickling 
Homilies (No. XI): he bonne swa wile on domes deg eft on pbysne middangeard cuman in 
wolcne (121.18 ff.); Bes Helend ... he eft cymeb on domes deg (123.22 ff); swa he ure 
Drihten eft cymeb on domes deg in wolcne (123.25 ff.). The Latin (Acts I. 11) only has 
hic Jesus ... sic veniet. — 15, n. 62. The mistake (we for ge) made here in vendering Matth. 
XXVI. 65 also occurs in MS. A of the West-Saxon Gospels: nu we gehyrdon (audistis). — 
17, n. 71. Statt beswicene ist ... zu lesen besmitene.”” Reference might have been made to 
John XVIII, 28, bet hyg neron besmitene. — 42, n. 191. “Die Form wyrt-gemangnes ‘Wurz- 
gemisch .. scheint eine Mischform aus gemang u. gemeng(ed)nes.” This is possible, although 
wyrtgemengnes is a rare word (O.E. Martyrology, 266.1; Wulfstan’s Hom. 263.5.) It is 
worth noting that the suffix -nes(s), -nis(s) is sometimes a meaningless appendix; cf. leafnes 
and leaf; ingehygdnes and ingehygd, ymbhygdnes and ymbhygd. The usual O.E. equivalent of 
‘majesty’ is magenbrymm, but instances of meeg(e)nprymnes (-nis) occur in Wulfstan’s Hom. 
287.31; AZlfric, On the Old and New Test. (Crawford) 17.31; Id., Interrogationes Sigewulfi, 
533; Id., Hom., I. 276; Exameron (Crawford), 63; Aldhelm Glosses, 428 and 3398; Lambeth 
Ps., 28.3; 71.19; 101.17; 146.5; Lambeth Hymns, 7.4 and 15.7. In Ps. 88.16 the Regius Gloss 
renders iubilationem by wyndream (Arundel: windream; Lambeth: wyndreamas); in Ps. 150.5 
Regius has wyndreamas, ‘iubilationis, while Lambeth has wyndreamnesse. In the Preface, 
7.7, to the Lindisfarne gloss to Sf. Matthew we find the curious word gesihdnis ‘uisio' (instead 
of the usual gesihb). It seems very likely that wyrfgemangnes belongs to the group of words 
in -nes, -nis illustrated above, and is a by-form of the very common wyrtgemang. — 64, n. 72. 
“Die Verbindung von geearnian mit abhangigem Genitiv scheint sonst nicht belegbar.’’ This 
is not clear to me. The note refers to hie ge-earnodon Godes mild-heortnesse begitan ..., 
which, as far as I can see, can only mean ‘they merited to obtain God's mercy.’ — 70, n. 96 
refers to bet man ... da dwoliendan an rihtan gebringe. The Editor queries whether an 
rihtan is a by-form of on riht, or whether wege should be inserted after it. The following 
passages show that on rihfan is a variant of on riht. Leceboc (Bibl. ags. Prosa, VI), 
88.7, gif mon on his wege bib gedwolod, slea him anne spearcan beforan, bib he sona on 
rihtan. Augustine's Sol. (Endter), 38.10, Da cwed heo: on rihton bu zxart. Guthlac, 349, 
mine sawle ... ge on befran gebringad. — 75, n. 15. ‘Das ergibt ein ae. upahafen emporgehoben; 
[im geistigen Sinn] geschwollen’ fiir das WéOrterbuch.” It is really surprising that all 
compilers of O.E. dictionaries should have overlooked this word, for upahafen (upahefen) 
is the ordinary word for ‘proud’, ‘puffed up’ in the Pastoral Care (108.25; 118.22; 120.10; 
180.8, etc. (at least 19 instances). Further instances: Orosius, 96.5; Blickl. Hom., 25.6, 
ZElfric, Lives of Saints, XXV, 7; XXVII. 27; Liber Scint., 18.10; 19.6; 20.13; 22.1 and 7; 


52.11 and 16. — 76, n. 26. It is probably unnecessary to change the MS. reading ofer-drucene 


into oferdruncene, as the Ed. suggests; cf. Past. C., 121.13 H, drucenwillum; Bede (Sch.), 
ot2ias O, drucennésse; AZlfric, Genesis, XIX. 33 C and 35 C, drucennisse; Id., Lives of 
Saints, XII. 9 E, and XVII. 27 D, drucennys; Id., Pastoral Letter, 18.6, drucennysse (see 
note on p. 267); Homilies and Lives of Saints (Bibl. ags. Prosa III), I, 140 L, drucennisse; 


-Man’s Mind (Bibl. ags. Poesie IV), 12, drucen; Wright-Wiilcker, Vocabularies, 66.16 drucen; 


Id., Ibid., 101, drucon (pret. plur.); Rule of St. Benet (Logeman), 20.13, windrucen, These 
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forms without n are probably owing to Scandinavian influence. — 76, n. 27. In connection with 
‘burst acclan’ attention might have been drawn to the circumstance that burst (byrst) is often 
qualified by the adjective hat. — 97, n. 144. The Editor seems inclined to adopt Toller’s 
suggestion that the obscure word gestynbo may be from *gestyntho; the ¢ in the latver form 
being one of three consonants would disappear. (Biilbring § 533). But an early *gestyntbu 
would have become *gestyntu; cf. gesyntu. If *gestyntbu was a late formation, the ¢ might 
have been preserved; cf. gescentba, Junius Ps. 108,29 (gescendpbu in the Vesp. Ps.). Possibly 
the key to the solution of the difficulty may be furnished by wyrdmynéu, Past. Care, 298.16, 
and weordSmynia, gen. pl., Boethius, Metr. I. 51, in which the ¢ suffix (<-th(u) <-dipu) has 
been replaced by the more usual ~bu. In the same way “gestyntu (<*gestuntibu) may have 
been altered to gestynbu. — 106, n. 186. It seems hardly necessary to supply the subject we 
in 4lce dege habbad twegen hyrdas. ‘The omission of the subject is not uncommon in prose 
and in poetry” (Wyatt, A. S. Reader, p. 203, n. 137). Several examples are given by 
Kellner, nist. Out!. of Engl. Syntax, § 62 and §§ 268-273. I have noted instances (upwards 
of eighty in all) in Beowulf, Elene, the Riddles, Orosius, Bede, the Chronicle, the Blickl. 
Hom., the Prose Guthlac, AZlfric’s Homilies and Pastoral Letter, Salomon and Saturnus, the 
Letter of Alexander the Great. Ellipsis of we, which pronoun does not occur frequently in 
O.E., is found in Beowulf, 1820 and 3107; Partridge 15; Letter of Alexander (Baskervill), 
506 and 690; Augustine’s Soliloquies 18.16. — 122, n. 81. The Ed. rejects gebeahtung, the 
reading of two MSS., because it does not fit in with the context, which requires a word 
meaning ‘design’, ‘purpose’. But in Gregory’s Dialogues, 137.4, gebeahtung occurs in the 
same context, and seems to convey the same sense as gestihtung, ‘design’, purpose’, a few 
lines further down. — 123, n. 90 a, “Wie sich das-(in allen Hss. gleich iiberlieferte) Schlusz- 
satzchen in den Sinnzusammenhang einfiigt, ist mir nicht klar’. The sentence runs as follows: 
Det mon leornad on gewritum, bet monige arison of deade, hie sceoldon hweére eft deades 
byrgan butan Criste sylfum; ond eft sculon arisan by nehstan dege. 1 would suggest putting 
a semicolon instead of a comma after deade, and replacing the semicolon after sylfum by 
a comma. If the suppressed subject (hie) of the concluding clause is supplied from the 
preceding clause, the meaning of the whole sentence becomes perfectly clear: “That one 
learns from books that many rose from death; they were, however, to taste death again, 
except Christ himself, and [they] shall rise again at the last day.’ — 125, n. 101. “Statt 
Cristes yrfe lies mit SO Cristes eowde.” In view of the fact that fourteen lines higher up the 
believers are called ‘the holy cattle’ (Sio binne getacnode Godes weofod, ber bid bam halgum 
nytenum, bet is bam geleaffulum mannum, bid seald bet gastlice gereord), there seems to 
be no reason to reject Cristes yrfe, ‘Christ's cattle’, in “Pa hyrdas ge-tacnodan ba godan 
lareowas ond ge-defe aldoras, Sa-be geornlice healdad fet Cristes yrfe, bet weron ba 
geleaffullan menn.” — 127, n. 111. The Editor considers efre in er we hefdon efre wonisse 
‘unnétig unterstreichend’, and suggests that it should be struck out. In late M.E. and early 
Mod.E. ere ever and or ever often, if not mostly, simply mean ‘before’, ‘rather’, and even 
in O.E. the intensifying force of e&fre is sometimes very slight; in fact there seems to be 
no appreciable difference between er and er ... efre in the following passages: Bede (Sch.), 
383.1145, Pes halga wer, er bon be he bysceop geworden were, twa exbele mynster he 
getimbrade. O.E. Martyrology, 10.14, se dyde fela wundra er he papa were. Blickl. Hom. 
219.23, Das wundor ond manig ober A%lmihtig God burh bysne eadigan wer worhte, zr bon 
be he efre bisceop were. Allfric, Lives of Saints, XVI. 192, hi sweltan woldon zr San 
be hi widsocon gode, and heora lif aleton er San be heora geleafan. Id., Ibid.. XXV. 29 
fela ... woldon heora lif forletan ar ban Se heora ge-leafan. Id., Homilies, II, 308.11 ge 
wyllad sweltan sylfwilles for Criste, ar San ge efre his geleafan widsacan. Compare also: 
Matthew, VI. 8, eower Feder wat hwet eow bearf ys ar bam be hyne biddad (antequam 
petatis eum), with Blickl. Hom., 21.1, Eower Feder se on heofonum is, wat hwes eow bearf 
bib, er ge hine o biddan. — 131, n. 133. “Statt he ist ... se-Se zu setzen” (in ‘herigen we 
ures Dryhtnes naman, Helendes Cristes; he leofad & ricsad 4a butan ende’). It seems more 
likely that he is a scribal error for pe. which is very usual in doxologies of the type quoted; 
there are many instances in the Blickling Homilies, AElfric’s Homilies and Lives of Saints, 
and in Wulfstan’s Homilies. — 131, n. 3. “Lies weordunga”. The MS. has weorduga The 
MS. reading had better be left unaltered. The omission of the n probably indicates the result 


- of a phonetic process: ujg > uNg > ug > ug. Owing to being unstressed th i 
vowel would be short. The following spellings show that the arenes affected Oree 
Hee ye oee as Nees Care, Hatton MS., 67.1, costug; 105.15, costuge; 401 az 
costuga; 415.1, hreowsuga; 93-1, tugena; 441.22, nedega:; 397.2, onhyrige; 39.23, feld ‘ Ss 
4Elfric, Lives of S., XVII. 478, MS. Jun., cynegum; XXIV, 29.32 and 81, ee ee 
43 and 45, cynegas; XXIII. 472 benigmann. Rule of St. Benet (Bibl. ags. Prosa), 87.18 A, 
intigan; Chron. Laud MS., 409, cinigas; 755, cyniges; Winteney Rule of St. Benet, 107.17, 
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weascuge; 121.3, festnuge. — 147, n. 56. “agder ded liesse sich auffas ‘tut j r 
beiden’; und die folgenden beiden Satzchen mit Gey a ge Sa ee es mses 
Vielleicht ist aber ded nur Zusatz eines Schreibers und als solcher zu streichen.” This 
note refers to Se goda mete agder ded: ge pone lichoman feded ge bet mod gladad. it a 
scribe put in des, he did not do anything wrong, for egder, each of two’, + don, followed 
by ge ... ge is a standing combination, cf. Past. Care, 354, hit bid swide uniede aegder to 
donne, ge wid Sone to cidanne he yfel ded, ge eac sibbe wid to habbanne; /bid., 374.9, Donne 
we dod egder, ge we Sa watru todelad, ge eac us selfe habbad; Orosius, 48.9, hie dydon 
eegber ge cyninga ricu settan ge niwu ceastra timbredon; AElfric, Hom., I, 154 Se mona 
ded egder ge wycxd ge wanad. Don has the same function in awper (aber) + don, followed 
by obbe ... opbe, ‘to do one of two things, either ... or’: Orosius 290.22, he him aper dyde, 
obbe wiernde, oppe tigbade; Boethius (Sedgef.), 137.22, AElc wyrd is nyt bara be auder deb, 
odde lerd, odde wyrcd; Rule of St. Benet, 71.15, he maran and stibran steore underfo, gif 
he ador dyde, odpe ofergimde, odpe forgeat; Ibid., 72.18, Ne gedyrstlece hyra enig, bet 
he ador do, odpe rede, odpe singe; Augustine’s Soliloquies (Endter), 58.26, Su woldest witan 

. hweder heora enig efter Sisse weorlde on Sam ecan lyfe awder dide [odde] weoxe 
(MS. werse) odde wanede. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAE. 


The Place-Names of Surrey. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and 
F. M. SrTentTon, in collaboration with ArTHUR BoNNER. (English 
Place Name Society, vol. XI). xlvit+445 pp. Cambridge University 
Press, 1934. 21 sh. 


Surrey is a purely Saxon land, without any admixture of Anglian or Jutish 
elements. But which Saxon tribe has a right to claim the county as its own 
is far from clear. The name ‘Southern district’ must have been given by 
people living North of the Thames, i.e., the Middle Saxons. With these the 
Editors, a little hesitatingly perhaps, connect the first inhabitants of Surrey. 
As Middlesex itself was conquered by the East-Saxons as early as the 
sixth century and Surrey itself passed from hand to hand during the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period, little can be said of the history of the county in the 
earliest times. Though covering an extensive area, Surrey must have been 
rather thinly settled, owing partly to the large forests which formed a great 
part of its territory. Traces of British language are few, though noteworthy 
(two river-names, the place Penge, a few compounds containing cruc ‘hill’). 
The Scandinavian element, as one would expect, is almost completely lacking 
and the French nomenclature is scanty. It may be added for continental 
readers that, as the South of London belongs to Surrey, they will find here 
a good number of names familiar to their ears, such as Battersea, Lambeth, 
Southwark, Putney, Kew, Richmond, Epsom, Croydon, Wimbledon, etc. 

Surrey is the gé (Ger. Gau) of the Southern people. The early forms 
quoted on p. 1-2 leave no doubt, and the parallel Sondergawi in Bavaria would 
support the interpretation if it were necessary. The fact that the earlier 
instances mention the inhabitants rather than the district itself is quite in 
agreement with the geographical habits of the Germanic pepoles (see E. S. 
XVIII, 76.) ; 

Owing chiefly to the collaboration of Mr. A. Bonner, the material collected 
is extraordinarily rich —- which does not always, unfortunately, mean easy to 
interpret. Only in a few cases have original forms in old charters concerning 
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Surrey been preserved; even when we happen to possess the oldest form of 
a name, the problem must often remain unsolved. Names such as Effra 
(p. 3), Purnish (p. 123), are regular riddles; what is meant by Fishfold 
(p. 260) is not much clearer, and the very interesting discussion or Friday 
Street (pp. 278, 410) ends practically in a non liquet. Examples of puzzling 
transformation will be found under Tooley Street (p. 33) from St. Olave’s 
Street, Carshalton explained as &wielltin ‘farm by the spring head’, preceded 
by cerse, ‘cress’ (p. 41). Chamber Mead is Ceorlmannes mé&d ‘the rustic's 
meadow’ (p. 75). Ansteadbrook from ened ‘duck’ + strdd + bréc (p. 187) 
or ‘duck-frequented marshy land’ and many other instances of the same kind 
bear witness to the sagacity displayed by the Editors in reading riddles. The 
objections recently urged by Zachrisson and Wallenberg against the alleged 
occurrence of personal names in place-names are not supported in the present 
volume; on the contrary: see Peper Harow-(p. 207), Snowdendam (p. 227), 
Frillinghurst (p. 188), Coleshill (p. 282), etc. I think exaggeration is to 
be avoided on both sides. It is quite certain that personal names not found 
independently must occur from time to time in place-names; and it is no less 
certain that in a difficult case the hypothesis of a personal name is an easy trick 
with which to solve any puzzle whatever. As to the examples quoted above, 
it seems to me that the explanation by a personal name is quite possible, if 
not necessary in most of them. 

A few heathen relics deserve mentioning. Willey is from Weo leage ‘idol 
clearing’ (p. 175), Tuesley contains the name of the god Tiw (p. 200), harow 
in Peper Harow is a heathen temple (p. 207). Thursley and Thunderfield 
(pp. 211, 295) are less ccnvincing, even though they do contain the name 
of the thunder-god. Anyhow, these examples are more than most counties 
can boast of. 

Comparisons with continental and specially with Dutch names are very 
numerous. Mort- names (p. 26) have been discussed apropos of Devon 
(E. S. XV, p. 185); Dirty Lane (p. 31) has a parallel in the Vuile Rui (rui 
= canal, Du. gracht), a non-official street-name in Antwerp; Cheam (p. 43) 
from Cegeham bears a strong resemblance to Keiem (W. Flanders), anno 
1127 Kaihem, which I was unable to explain satisfactorily, having overlooked 
Ekwall’s hypothesis. of *kagi, ‘stump’, which is certainly very attractive. 
On p. 36 the manor Elverdinge, c. 1230, has become Halfefarthing, Allfarthing, 
which is supposed to mean the ‘half of a fourth part’. In view of Elverdinge 
(W. Flanders) I should rather suppose a patronymic from Alifrid (Férst.2 
81) etc. The personal name Wudemar or Wodemar (p. 56) reminds one of 
Womarus, O.E. Womer (cf. Searle), abbot of St. Peter’s, Ghent, which 
might perhaps be explained by wéd, furious. Ramp, a dialectal Surrey term — 
used of a wall built on a sloping ground (p. 136), is alsc French, (rampe, 
slope) and probably Germanic. Pudmore and Tadmoor (p. 168) can be 
explained as ‘frog marsh’ and ‘toad marsh’ respectively, which seems more 
natural than to postulate a personal name *Puda (MDu. pude, ‘frog’; see 
also E. S. XV, p. 185, apropos of Pitford). For dialectal pleck (p. 217), 
‘small enclosure’, cp. Du. plek, ‘small place, spot.’ Similar references could 
also be given for scearu (p. 93), cp. Schaarbeek, 220 Alburi ( Oudenburg), 
180 Seale = Zele, etc. 

A good many examples invite discussion. It is quite natural that Holelond 
(p. 179) in a valley should be a ‘hollow land’, but as it is the name of a wood — 
it also reminds one of Holland from Holt-land. Artington (p. 184) is probably 
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Eardingtin, many readings being with d, from a personal name in Eard-, 
whereas Ertinton, etc., suppose a t. The hypothesis of a feortingdun is quite 
unnecessary, since Earta by the side of Eard- names is just as regular as 
Fata (Redin 64) from Ead-. There is no evidence for hamble being a noun 
in English and meaning a wether (Ger. Hammel, Du. hamel). Otherwise it 
would suggest a very satisfactory explanation of Hambledon, viz., ‘sheep-hill’ 
(p. 202): ‘mutilated, scarred down’ looks less intelligible. Sota as a personal 
name has a short o in French (Softeville, Seine Inf.) and Du. Zottegem 
(E. Flanders); the English form being Sattenham from Sotenham, Sottenham 
(1303, 1344, etc.), there is no reason to start from OE. Sota (p. 2173), 
I am not convinced that rim béam could mean a large tree in OE., rim having 
the sense of ‘open, spacious’, not of ‘big’ (p. 241). Fletching instead of 
Pletching (Plecchingherst, 1354) is a curious case (p. 271). One is tempted 
to imagine a kind of contamination between Fr. plessis (from the root of lat. 
plectere) and an Eng. derivation of OE. fleohtan, to plait. Unhappily 
fleohtan and its cognates are not recorded in Middle English. Why are most 
shot- names (pp. xix, 348, 352) referred to OE. scéat or scydd, without 
mention, at least as a possibility, of OE. scot, N.E. shot (division of land, 
O.E.D.)? The latter word is admittedly exposed to confusions with scydd, 
but ought to be taken into account, at least as a possibility. 

It would be interesting to discuss at length the Appendices: on names of 
the Cold-harbour type (this seems simply humorous); Friday Street (no very 
clear conclusion); on the meaning of Manshead, Swineshead in place-names 
(“site of bloody sacrifice, in which the heafod, human or animal, was offered 
to a heathen deity”, p. 406). The elements found in place-names, in field 
and minor names, their distribution (illustrated also by special maps); the 
numerous street names; etc., etc., include most interesting developments, which 
certainly deserve the full attention of all toponymists. But I must confine 
myself to mentioning the chief points. Each new issue of the English Place 
Name Survey marks a progress on the preceding, and the present volume is 
no exception to the rule. As to its outward appearance, it is in every respect 
worthy of the Cambridge University Press. 


Liége. J. Mansion. 


Ricuarp Hopncss, The English Primrose (1644). Herausgegeben 
mit vollstandigem Wortindex von Dr. HernricH KauTer. xi + 118 
+ 61 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. 
1930. RM. 7.—.1 


Richard Hodges, when he published his English Primrose, was a school- 
master in Southwark and had already in 1643 published a shorter spelling-book, 
A Special Help to Orthographie: or, the True-writing of English, of which 
The Plainest Directions for the True-Writing of English (1649) is an 
expanded second edition. Nothing else is known about him. We may 


1 A notice of this book has been delayed through no fault of the present reviewer's. 


— Ed. 
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perhaps suppose that he was a Londoner. The most important of the three 
books is undoubtedly that of 1644. 

The English Primrose was unknown to Ellis, who only used the Special 
Help. It was discovered by Wilhelm Horn, who drew attention to it in 
Englische Studien 30, 372, and used it in his Untersuchungen (1904) and his 
Historische neuenglische Grammatik. 1 myself made frequent use of it in 
my edition of Jones (1907) and in my Historische neuenglische Laut- und 
Formenlehre. The book is an extremely important source for the knowledge 
of the English of the middle of the seventeenth century. A reprint of the 
book, of which only two copies are known, one in the British Museum and 
one in the Bodleian Library, has therefore long been a desideratum. 

Dr. Kauter’s edition contains a photographic reproduction of the London 
copy. However, the editor has also made use of the Oxford text, which is 
in some cases the better one, the print being sometimes rather clearer. 
Misprints, defective letters and the like are pointed out in foot-notes, and 
a full glossary renders the reprint easy to use. A systematic study of 
the material in the book is undertaken by Dr. Kauter in Englische Lautlehre 
nach Richard Hodges’ The English Primrose, published in 1930 in Beitrage 
zur Erforschung der Sprache und Kultur. Englands und Nordamerikas, ed. 
W. Horn, VI, pp. 1-62. In the present review that useful study will 
occasionally be briefly discussed. 

Dr. Kauter's edition is very valuable. A careful study of it has revealed 
very few mistakes. One is found on p. 102. In the foot-note to 1. 22 
Hodges’s fourty, with the u marked as silent, is held to be a misprint for 
fourty, the vowel intended by Hodges being [o:]. The emended form is 
also introduced into the glossary. But Hodges’s form, which means [forti], 
is perfectly correct. The word is now spelt forty, as against four, fourteen, 
fourth, and Walker and his contemporaries still keep the vowel of forty 
distinct from that of fourteen etc.: [3:] in the former as against [o:] in the 
latter. Overton (47, 22, 52, 5) is missing in the Glossary, where hurst(s) 
should be Hurst(s). 

In the Glossary it might have been some help to readers, if syllables had 
been marked as such in contradistinction to words. Hodges often gives lists 
of syllables with examples appended, as ath aths lath laths bath baths or uf 
ufs puf pufs cuf cufs. In the Glossary these syllables are given along with 
real words. Sometimes a reader may be misled by this. In fact the editor 
himself, in his Engl. Lautl. § 54, takes alp [>:p] 37, 21 to be the word alp. 
But it is obviously only a syllable, being followed by scalp, scalps. Also alm 
[>:m], quoted in the same paragraph, is clearly a syllable. 

Hodges’s Primrose is a spelling-book. It does not describe sounds, and the 
attempts at systematic information on pronunciation are vague. What gives 
the book its great importance is the fact that it uses a systematic notation. 
All the words in the 118 pages of the book are printed in what may be called 
phonetic spelling, even if it is not a phonetic alphabet in the modern sense. 
Words are given in their ordinary spelling, but an ingenious system of diacritic 
signs is employed to mark the pronunciation of symbols. For instance, the 
vowel in hate is 4, that in no is 6; silent letters are indicated by a stroke 
underneath and so on. The system has a good deal of similarity to that used 
by Professor Craigie in his English Reading Made Easy. It is carried through — 
with remarkable consistency. No doubt there are misprints or mistakes, but 
they are comparatively very few. Some of the signs differ only slightly and 
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are therefore apt to be mixed up with each other. Thus [o:] is 6, while [u:] 
is an 0 with a small semicircle on top. These two are sometimes mixed up, 
e.g. in the word Primrose found at the top of each page. It is to be regretted 
that Hodges did not use 6 for [o:], as Gill did, and in accordance with 4, é 
for the vowels in hate, lead. However, it is only rarely that any real harm is 
done, as mostly words occur more than once. In the case of words used only 
once or twice there may sometimes be uncertainty. It seems to me probable 
that pole ‘poll’ {verb) 81, 20, whose vowel is marked to be pronounced as [u:], 
should be pole [po:l]. The word yes is found once only, and its pronunciation 
is given as [jez]. It seems very probable that the pronunciation intended was 
[jes] or [jis]. On the other hand the diacritic signs are often faint or 
defective. In some cases Hodges seems to have been somewhat inconsistent. 
He usually writes -er in words such as river, softer, but sometimes a diacritic 
sign is used to show a pronunciation which must have been something like 
an [a]. In all probability the regular pronunciation was [ar]. A curious 
inconsistency is found in regard to wr-, whose w is marked as silent in 23 out 
of 33 cases. It seems doubtful if there were two pronunciations of wr. 

A few notes may be added on the information contained in Hodges’s book. 

His pronunciation is in several cases remarkably modern. He is the first to 
book the pronunciation [2:] in broad (and groat). He makes a clear 
distinction between [u] in bush, push, wolf etc. and [a]? in come, up etc., but 
he has [u] in wonder, punish, bulk, [a] in put. He has a mixed vowel in 
most words of the type bird, shirt. The change sj, zj > [J], [3] is carried 
through in words like version, vision, but not in sure. He has [o:] in gold, 
which often has [u:] even in the 18th century. He has [e:] in key, either. 

On the other hand Hodges has no certain traces of the change [a] > [>] 
after w, as in want, or lengthening of o in loss etc. Traces of lengthening of 
a in words such as after, last are few and doubtful. He has 4, i.e. the vowel 
in hate, in mast, wrath, and [»:] in paths. It is difficult to interpret these 
spellings definitely. His 4 in hast, hath is doubtless to be judged in the same 
way as 4 in have; hast occurs once only and appears to be used in a stressed 
position. 

He has an a-sound frequently where present English has [a:] owing to 
spelling-pronunciation, as in certain, mercie, person, serpent, servant, serve, 
verjuice. The words bear, break, swear, there, were, where have é [e:]. 
Whom still has [o:], while who, whose have [u:]. Glory, world, none, 
nothing have [>], while one, only, once, nonce have [o:]. Words such as 
command, grant, haunt have [2:] regularly. 

Pretonic vowels are often marked as long, especially in prefixes such as 
a-, e-, de-, re- (e.g. again, elect, delay, decline, remember, even esteem, 
escape). Be- in before etc. has [i:]. The prefix com- has [4] in comfort, 
compass vb., and usually when unstressed, as in command, commend, com- 
munion, compel, but common has [2]. Con- has [9] usually, as in conceit, 
concern, concoct, confident, conscience, but conduit has [A]. It is not likely 
that [A] in a pretonic position is due to weak stress. 

Hodges gives important information on certain interesting points of sound- 
history. The two pronunciations -of oi (oy) are fully exemplified. His 
transcriptions throw welcome light on the o-sounds before r. He has 0 [>] 
in words such as horn, horse, Thorp, short, storm (OE o), also in born ‘born’, 


2 The vowel need not have been just [4], but it was distinct from [u]. 
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in Lord, fourty (cf. supra), in French words such as form, scorch, torch, gorge, 
sort. All these generally have [>:] in Walker and his contemporaries. He 
has 6 [o:] in board, ford, forth (early ME 5), in born (no doubt in the sense 
of modern borne), torn, shore (ME 0), four, fourteen, fourth, further in French 
words such as force, forge, porch, pork, port, all of which generally have [o:]} 
in Walker and in modern Scotch. He has [u:] in door, mourn, sworn, worn, 
whore, your, French words such as course, gourd, court, also curiously enough | 
in more, hoarse. All these have [o:] in Walker etc. On fourm with [u:] 
see Hist. ne, Laut- u. Formenlehre, § 79. 

Interesting information is given on the distribution of [s] : [z] and [b] : [6]. 
Hodges has [z] in diverse ‘various’, perhaps from Latin diversus (cf. [z] in 
modern Lars, Mars). He has [z] in verbs even more frequently than modern 
English, as in loose. His muse with [s] is doubtful. Dr. Kauter takes it to 
be meuse ‘Schlupfloch’, but more likely it is muse ‘muse’ with [s] from Latin — 
musa. His [z] in cry’st, mow’st, row’st, the second present singular, ‘s very 
curious. Dz. Kauter may be right in his suggestion that it is due to iniluence 
from the third singular in ~s. Hodges has [dz] in cloathes, mouthes, paths, 
and remarkably enough in Smiths, clearly a family name. Sheathes with [dz] 
may be a form of sheathe vb. He has [bs] in baths, laths, piths, withs, heaths, 
but also in truths, youths. 

Some place-name forms are of no small interest. Hodges makes a strict 
distinction between the diphthongs in new (ME éw) and few (ME éw). 
Remarkably enough Newton is repeatedly given with the diphthong of few, 
while Newman has that of new. Apparently ME éw was shortened early in 
Newton, and éw became éw. Louthe, evidently Louth in Lincolnshire, is 
[laud], a pronunciation I believe I have heard locally. Morton has 6 [o:], 
Norton o [5]. Strowd represents [straud]. Overton has ‘initial [a], a 
pronunciation still common for some Overtons. 

These are only a few examples from the enormously rich stores offered by 
the old schoolmaster. His book deserves to be carefully studied. There is 
doubtless a good deal more information to be gleaned from it than what is 
booked in Dr. Kauter’s able study. 


Lund. EILerT EKWALL. 


Sport und Rekord: Kiltursoziologische Untersuchungen zum England 
des sechzehnten bis achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. on Maria KLogREN. 
(Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten herausgegeben von Herbert Schéffler, 
Band 23.) 294 pp. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. 1935. RM. 15—. 


England das Land des Sportes: Eine kultursoziologische Erklarung. 
Von HERBERT SCHOFFLER. (Hefte zur Englandkunde, herausgegeben 
es eS, Schoffler, Heft 9.) 86 pp. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. 


These two works, as their titles indicate, deal with the réle of sport in 
English life from a sociological point of view. Maria Kloeren’s book, a 
a doctorate thesis under Prof. Schéffler at the University of Cologne, deals 
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with the problem very extensively, with a mass of quotations from contemporary 
authors. It has served as a basis for Prof. Schéffler’s conciser study, designed, 
like most of the Hefte zur Englandkunde, for a more general public. 

Miss Kloeren’s well-documented work is divided into three main parts. In 
the first she shews how boxing, under the influence of the practical ideas of 
the Rationalistic period, gradually took the place of duelling as a form of 
satisfaction in England. Boxing is a form of sport originally peculiar to the 
lower and middle classes, being a specialized development of certain forms 
of wrestling which she discusses in detail. It owed its popularity to two 
contradictory tendencies: first, the rationalistic opposition to the shedding of 
blood and the danger of death in the duel; secondly, the irrational passion for 
betting of the town population, and particularly of the aristocracy, in the late 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries. The element of sensation inherent in 
boxing appealed to the taste of the betting public in the towns more than the 
slow and laborious processes of wrestling popular in the country, which 
could only be truly appreciated by the connoisseur. On the other hand, the 
protest against duelling had begun already with Francis Bacon, and Locke 
suggested wrestling as a substitute. His precept was put into practice by Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, a gentleman of Nottinghamshire (died 1741). Duelling, 
however, was finally ousted by boxing; as Schéffler remarks (p. 29) “Das 
Boxen ist sachinhaltlich der Nachfolger des Ringens; es stellt sich aber ge- 
sellschaftsfunktionell an die Stelle des Duells mit der Waffe’’. Miss Kloeren 
gives a good description of the gradual advance of boxing into aristocratic 
circles and the various observations taken from works by foreign travellers in 
England and from journals of the time are interesting and informative. The 
account of the careers of early boxers and the establishment of schools of 
boxing where noble youths were taught “‘the art of self-defence” is most 
illuminating. 

The second section, on horse-breeding, interesting as it is, might surely 
have been omitted, since the conclusions arrived at in its 65 pages could well 
have been condensed into a 2-3 page introduction to the third section: “Die 
Entwicklung des Rekordgedankens”’. 

The match against time is here shewn as an attempt to increase the speed 
of communications and transport; here also betting played from the beginning 
an important part, till, after the Restoration, it became the primary object of 
races, horse and foot. This is well shewn in the paragraph entitled “Aus- 
wiichse” (pp. 265-9). The element of sensation became more and more 
important, here as in boxing. The King (Charles II) himself took a particular 
interest in the races, which were now run over shorter distances, minutes and 
fractions of a minute now being measured. The predominance of the individual 
race, man against man, in England as against the racing for a record, as in 
America, is well brought out. However, in the XVIIIth century the rage for 
records of all kinds seems to have prevailed in England, much as of recent 
years in America. (p. 274.) ; 

Miss Kloeren’s book does not make easy reading, and her arguments are 
frequently difficult to follow because of the enormous amount of material 
_ which she quotes.1. These extensive quotations however are one of the chief 


1 This is evidently Prof. Schéffler’s view also, as he hints on page 8 of his book. Miss 
Kloeren’s bibliography comprises 17 pages and 339 items and her book would have been 


greatly enhanced in value by a good index. 
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advantages of the book. The material has been worked over so thoroughly 
that the book will serve as an excellent foundation for future work on the 
subject. 

An example of what can be done on that foundation is given by Prof. 
Schéffler’s little book. Using the material which Miss Kloeren has collected, 
he brings a welcome condensation and clarification into the sociological 
discussion of English sport. Miss Kloeren’s arguments — the rise of boxing 
from the lower classes to the upper, favoured on the one hand by the passion 
for betting and on the other by the “Aufklarung’’; the réle of betting in raising 
foot and horse races into aristocratic circles — are here presented clearly and 
concisely, with an interesting explanation of the phenomena which Miss 
Kloeren merely records. The law of primogeniture, by which only the eldest 
surviving son may succeed to a title, causes the hard and fast line which exists 
on the Continent between nobility and populace to be wiped out to a large 
extent in England. All the sons of a nobleman were educated in the same 
way, not essentially differently from untitled persons. This “Labilitat des 
Adelsbegriffes” (p. 69) paved the way for tendencies of middle and lower 
class life to penetrate into the upper class. The reverse has often been 
observed, particularly on the Continent, and forms the basis for Hans 
Naumann’s theory of “‘gesunkenes Kulturgut’”. In England, however, the 
reciprocal penetration of class by class is particularly remarkable. The rise 
of sport in England is a case of penetration of upper class life by a tendency 
of lower class life, the evolution of the process being shewn most clearly in 
the development of boxing. The same contact between titled and untitled 
classes caused by the law of primogeniture was also responsible for the 
adoption of horse racing (for various reasons called “the Sport of Kings’) 
as a popular sport. 

The title of the book leads one to expect more than is actually provided. 
Boxing indeed is dealt with at great length, as its importance in the line of 
development requires, and horse racing also, both of them admittedly sports 
par excellence. We are, however, left in the dark as to the development of 
various other sports which have played and still play a large part in English 
life. Why were team games suddenly ennobled and made an integral part 
of the public school system? Is their line of development similar to that of 
boxing? These (and perhaps rowing and golf?) might also have been 
treated, had space permitted Professor Schéffler to draw his net a little wider, 
and an Englishman cannot but 2gret the omission of cricket. 

Miss Kloeren remarks in her introduction (p. 1): 


Einmal kam ich zu der Uberzeugung, dass auf dem Gebiete des Ringens, Fechtens und 
Boxens. der Schliissel zum Verstandnis der Gesamtentwicklung der soziologischen 
Verhaltnisse in England liegt. 


She does not succeed in making this rather daring statement seem plausible. 
Prof. Schéffler’s reinforcements to her statements make it plain, however, that 
the substitution of duelling by boxing is at any rate a very clear example of 


the sociological changes which took place in England between the XVIth and 
XVII Ith centuries. 


Cambridge-Basel. LEONARD ForsTER. 
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Das Schauspiel der englischen Komédianten in Deutschland. Von 
ANNA BAESECKE. (Studien zur englischen Philologie. Hrsg. von 
Lorenz Morsbach und Hans Hecht, Bd. LXXXVII). Halle: 
Niemeyer. 1935. xiii + 154 pp. RM. 6.50. 


Many attempts have been made fo reconstruct a true picture of the way 
in which the English players influenced the German theatre in the 16th and 
17th centuries. It has usually been pointed out that they had an unfavourable 
influence on the development of the German stage, ‘machen sie doch nur das 
Theater, den Apparat, zum Selbstzweck’’ (Gundolf). Such a statement is 
typical of a time when the separation of the theatre and the drama was 
postulated. Each was supposed to have laws of its own; each might be 
explained only from its own particular angle. But nowadays scholars and 
critics are coming to the conviction that the drama and the theatre belong 
together, both having the same origin in the mimic element, and both growing 
out of the same spirit. ‘This change in the outlook naturally means a new 
conception of the importance of the English players for Germany, and the 
book under review provides the material for such a new understanding. It 
opens with an illuminating chapter on the principal questions concerning the 
connection between the drama and the theatre in application to the English 
players. According to Dr. Baesecke they prepare the way for the German 
drama of a later age, because they realize that the drama has to reflect the 
world of the day, however rude the picture may be. 

In the first part of the book Dr. B. speaks of the form of the drama. The 
reader cannot fail to be struck by some shrewd remarks as to the way in which 
the plot was dramatized by the players. She demonstrates the importance of 
the mimic elements for the transition of the drama into a stage-play. She 
emphasizes the realistic style that impressed the audience, or points out the 
clever connection between the different scenes. By using the available effects 
of stage-craft the English players succeeded in creating a theatre with very 
good acting. The development of the drama in question passes through four 
different stages, beginning with a rather primitive adaptation of the mimic 
elements, and ending with the revelation of great dramatic powers in the 
transformation of the plays. At the end of the 17th century the germs are 
recognizable out of which some generations later the great classical German 
drama was to develop. 

Such is the general outline given by Dr. Baesecke. The details, on which 
we cannot linger, are full.of important information too, and reveal the wide 
knowledge of the writer. The whole is an illuminating criticism of a literary 
period which though not neglected has nevertheless been looked upon rather 
as a vacuum. : 


Breslau. P, MEISSNER. 
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An Introduction to English Literature. By |..H.SenuTr Vole 
pp. xii—386. (From Beowulf to Milton), 1928, second edition 19353 
f 4.25 paper, f 4,90 cloth; Vol. II, pp. viii—406, (From Milton to 
Burns), 1935, same prices; Vol. III, pp. viii—617, (From Wordsworth 
to Hardy), 1935, f 5,90 paper, f 6.50 cloth; illustrated. Groningen— 
The Hague: J. B. Wolters. 


When Mr. Schutt, many years ago, published the first volume of his manual, 
he emphasized in the frontispiece that the work was “for secondary schools’; 
the last two volumes, however, and the second edition of the first, do not carry 
that description; are we to suppose that the author has raised his standard? 
Or is it upon the advice of Prof. H. B. Charlton, who read the proofsheets of 
the second and third volumes, that the mention of secondary schools has been 
dropped? The difference between secondary school and university standard 
is not very noticeable in certain countries (not only England) nowadays. 

A glance at the three volumes, however, convinces us that Mr. Schutt has 
maintained the same standard throughout; it is a standard which, in pre-war 
Europe, would have been unhesitatingly described as “secondary school’; it 
is from this point of view, therefore, that the work should be criticized. Mr. 
Schutt’s is a good compilation of the opinions which became current in the 
academic world under the influence of Arnold's Essays in Criticism: the 
enormous importance attached to the romantic poets, on the one side, and, 
on the other, the brief and superficial mention of Donne and the metaphysicals, 
and, apropos of Pope, the substantial agreement with the old romantic saying, 
that “his imagination never soared into the realms of light’, are enough to 
show that Mr. Schutt belongs to the time-honoured academic tradition. A 
number of other test cases could be gathered from his treatment of the XI Xth 
century (for instance, the little importance given to Trollope), all proving the 
same conformity with points of view which are considered antiquated by the 
more advanced critics of to-day. In a work destined for the secondary schools, 
this is hardly a defect. It is only too natural that young people should be 
first introduced to poets whose appeal is immediate, such as the romantics, 
rather than to a Donne or a Pope, whose art, in different ways, requires a 
subtler taste to be appreciated. Besides, this Introduction is also an anthology, 
and the first half of the nineteenth century has been considered, for quite 
a long time, the golden period for school reading. One might have wished 
that Mr. Schutt should have be 1 bolder, that he had not stopped at Hardy 
(to whom he gives too much importance, as is the custom with academic critics), 
that he had ventured to give passages from more modern authors, considering 
that secondary school students are supposed to learn, to-day’s English. As 
it is, this literary history comes to an abrupt and disconnected close somewhere 
towards the end of the last century (one wonders why, for instance, Walter — 
Pater is not even mentioned); but perhaps the fault is not so much Mr. Schutt’s, 
as that of English publishers, who are notoriously not very generous in giving 
permission to quote passages from works whose copyright has not expired. 
Finally, the public to which a manual of this kind is addressed prevents, I 
suppose, even the mention of such idiosyncrasies as Swinburne’s algolagnia, 
with the result that no proper account can be given here of the character of 
the inspiration of that poet, let alone his message (for, notwithstanding what 
Mr. Schutt thinks, Swinburne had a message, the same message as De Sade !) 


* 
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Within these limitations, Mr. Schutt’s is a clear, conscientious, and usetu! 
textbook; the historical background is properly outlined, lives of qreat authors 
are given in detail, together with summaries of their chief works, significant 
passages, and a critical appreciation which is usually balanced and easy to 
memorize. A few inaccuracies here and there (for instance, p. 265 of the 
third voluine, the name of the painter is Lorrain, not Lorraine; p. 486, it was 
not the two youngest, but the two eldest Bronté children who fell mortally ill 
at school; the account of Swift's staying at Sir William Temple's, in the second 
volume, p. 104, is inaccurate, etc.) do not deprive this work, on the whole, of 
the character of reliability; it compares favourably, both for the text aad the 
well-chosen illustrations, with English manuals of the same type. 


Rome. Mario PRaAz. 


Der Englische Roman zwischen den Jahrzehnten 1927—1935. By 
Ernst VowINCKEL. 111 pp. Berlin: F. A. Herbig Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1936. Mk. 3.50. 


To give a survey of English fiction between the years 1927 and 1935 is 
beyond the power of a mortal, for the man has not yet arisen who in the 
course of nine years could read 13500 novels, the approximate output of the 
period in question. So every critic is compelled to pick out a reasonable 
number of “representative” novels. This is what Dr. Vowinckel has en- 
deavoured to do. He passes in review about 115 novels which he thinks are 
worth knowing or mentioning, either as specimens of the best English epic 
tradition — the line of safety according to the author — or as novelties 
standing for the modern transvaluation of all epic values — the way madness 
lies, for Dr. Vowinckel. Thus a positive and a negative principle of selection 
have been applied. 

As regards the positive principle, Dr. Vowinckel puts the novels under 
discussion to the severest critical tests. Only a poet can shape the raw material 
of life into a work of art, and if a novel is a work of art then all good things 
will be added unto it and it will not matter which way the poet turns in the vast 
world of observation. He may descend into ‘The Secret of Life” (Chap. Li). 
he may tread the dangerous ground where man is at grips with the powers of 
the surrounding world (Chap. III), he may escape into the past (Chap. IV), 
or he may go into the land of the Eternal Poetry of Epic Things (Chap. V). 

In his application of the negative principle, Dr. Vowinckel reveals himself 
as an enemy of the experiments by those style-ridden authors ‘who for the 
mere love of style have reduced style ad absurdum”’, Joyce and his followers. 
Rooted as they are in post-war decadence, they constitute a disintegrating 
factor in the latest development of English fiction (‘‘Auslaufende Stilformen 


in Chap. I). Dr. Vowinckel is right in supposing that offshoots of these 


ANN 


stylistic distortions are to be found in American fiction, but he is rather un- 
fortunate in the choice of his example, for Conrad Aiken, a writer of exquisite 
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lyrics 1 and short stories,2 in his Great Circle 3 makes a legitimate use of a 
parole intérieure which is of the milder kind, and if those fairly coherent 
utterances reflecting the half-conscious are a ‘‘stammer,” what are we to make 
of the antiphonal drivel in the novels of Dos Passos and William Faulkner, 
who are the true American continuators of Joyce’s method? Let us be fair! 
Here is a new way of expressing psychological experience by taking recourse 
to a pre-logical language, created for the purpose, and to a merely associative, 
anti-chronological time-pattern. It is not simply a question of style, it is just 
as much a question of attitude, of a new approach to reality, intimately bound 
up with our altered conceptions of the interrelations between time, space, and 
consciousness. A new sensibility is seen at work, a sensibility which in 
America goes hand in hand with the post-war and Wall Street Crash 
disillusionment and which in our modern civilization all over the world is 
coupled with the fear that the universe may after all be meaningless. Joseph 
Conrad was beset with that fear. And is it not symptomatic that his sad 
resignation is shared by many of the most consummate verbal artists of to-day ? 
So it will not do to quote Ludwig Lewisohn’s Golden Vase 4 with its onslaught 
on Joyce and André Gide — who, by the way, has nothing to do with this 
side of the question. Lewisohn himself in his history of American literature > 
considers, though tentatively, the possibility of all these experiments being 
turned to useful account by later writers. But this has, in fact, already been 
done. The works of Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf, Katherine 
Mansfield, so highly and justly praised by Dr. Vowinckel, and that exquisite 
work of art Thunder on the Left (1925) by the American Christopher Morley 
are inconceivable without those previous experiments. Indeed, many of the 
devices of the experimentalists have now become common property both in 
American and English fiction. (Read the opening of Rebecca West's most 
recent book, The Thinking Reed.) 

So much about the value of the experiment. Its accompaniment, the 
“Weltanschauung’”’ of disillusionment, is another matter. It is not for the 
literary critic to condemn it but rather to explain it. 

The high standard selective principle pushes all those novels which are 
sociologically conditioned ungently aside as unrepresentative, as not being 
“Dichtung’. This may be so. But the omission is a loss to a reader eager 
for information and cultural interpretation. One cannot write about Hodson’s 
Harvest in the North (p. 80) without pointing out that this fine novel forms 
an integral part of the huge Stricken Areas Literature of to-day, of which 
George Blake's Shipbuilders (1935) is an even finer specimen, and to which 
Priestley's English Journey (1934) — mentioned by Dr. Vowinckel — forms 
a running commentary. Let us among a host of novels recall Walter Green- 
wood's Love on the Dole (1933), which has become a classic of unemployment 


1 Compare The Albatross Book of Living Verse, p. 591-3, and the Morning Song of Senlin. - 

2 Compare The Albatross Book of American Short Stories, the first number: Mr. Arcularis, 
fanciful and beautifully styled. 

3 Albatross No. 201. 

4 Albatross No. 14, p. 20. 

5 Expression in America, Harper and Bros, New York 1932, p. 378. Lewisohn has a 
comprehensive knowledge of World Literature. But his criticism is so destructive that there 
is hardly an achievement in American literature that can stand the severity of his test. His 
voice has the ring of one who has chosen banishment. 
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fiction, and Jack Jones’s Rhondda Round About (1934), Dot Allen’s Hunger 
March (1934), Rhys Davies’ Honey and Bread (1935). 

Parallel to this English unemployment fiction a vast American Proletarian 
Literature has developed in nervous haste within the shortest time. The 
output of this Literature of ‘Leftism’ is astounding: Albert Halper's The 
Foundry (1934) after his first novel Union Square, Jack Conroy's The 
Disinherited (1934), Robert Cantwell’s Land of Plenty (1934), Erskine 
Caldwell’s Kneel to the Rising Sun (1935), a volume of pow:crful short 
stories 6. These books have such a strong appeal that they cannot be left 
out from the bible of literature. 

It would be wrong for a reviewer who, in his opening sentence, has insisted 
on the impossibility of completeness to go in search of further omissions in 
Dr. Vowinckel’s book. Yet he cannot suppress the remark that the absence 
of such names as David Garnett, Cronin, Stella Benson, Michael Arlen, the 
two Powys and — Wodehouse, yes Wodehouse, and the very likely deliberate 
omission of the whole array of symptomatic war novels impairs the truth of 
the critical picture as a whole. The documentary basis — 88 novels in the 
Tauchnitz and Albatross editions and 27 in English original editions — 
appears somewhat inadequate in the light of these omissions. 

Nevertheless it was an enormous labour critically to digest these 115 books, 
which is as much as a scholar, who after all is not a reading machine, can do. 
What we value is not the bulk of the critic's reading — the illusion of the 
possibility of completeness is a most frequent and most foolish error with 
reviewers of books of this kind — but the interpretation he is able to give. 
Dr. Vowinckel’s interpretative results are valuable because they betray, as 
in his previous publications, refined judgment and the gift of stating his views 
clearly and impressively. As he brings a critical mind to every author he 
discusses every page in this little book is worth reading. He has a sharp eye 
for weaknesses. His remark that Point Counter Point to-day gives one the 
impression of being already antiquated is strikingly true, his guess that Huxley 
might one day write the criticism of his criticism is brilliant, because it has 
become a fact in his Eyeless in Gaza, just out, and his note on Huxley's moral 
attitude on p. 18, line 12 from the bottom, is proof of penetrative common sense. 


Ziirich. BERNHARD FEHR. 


6 Of which the first is reprinted in the Albatross Book of American Short Stories. — 
The reader will get an insight into this new literary movement by consulting the excellent 
anthology Proletarian Literature in the United States, Martin Lawrence, 1936. 


E. S. XVIII. 1936. 18 
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Current Letters 1935 
II. Criticism and Biography 


The past year has been so prolific of critical work on the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that in a brief survey such as this it is difficult to know what 
to exclude and equally difficult to do justice to those admitted. Several 
important works have appeared surveying the general literary background of 
the period, chief amongst them Amy Cruse’s The Victorians and Their Books 
(Allen and Unwin, 12/6), which looks at the nineteenth century world of 
ietters not from the point of view of the writer but from that of the reader. It 
is obviously based on extensive research work and does much to make us 
understand the public for which the great figures of the Victorian age were 
writing. We find in it a great deal of interesting information about the 
types of literature that were most popular during these years, the growth of 
circulating libraries, the influence of social and religious forces upon the 
tastes of the reading public, and the part played by the middle class in the 
popularisation of the novel. Miss Cruse’s main concern is to study not 
necessarily the great works of the period, but those which were most represent- 
ative; to give us a picture, as it were, of the changing tastes and fashions 
of our grandparents as displayed in their reading; consequently we are 
introduced to a number of books very familiar to the average middle class 
reader in their day, but now no longer read. Contemporary opinions of them 
are quoted, and in some cases publishers’ statistics are given also. If there is 
one fact that emerges above others from Miss Cruse’s book it is that the 
Victorian age was by no means homogeneous in its likes and dislikes; as 
with every other age, its interests developed. In the final chapter Edward, 
the successful business man and father of a numerous family, is reading a very 
different type of literature from that which absorbed his attention when we 
met him at the beginning of the book, in his early twenties. That is symbolic 
of the changing outlook which was to produce ultimately the writings of our 
own day. Our author takes her survey no further than the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria — a few years before the death of Tennyson — but by 
this date the “Victorian age” was already in eclipse; the influence of Ibsen was 
making itself felt, fresh writers were arising with new ideas, and new social 
and political forces were coming to birth. 

What Miss Cruse has accomplished for the nineteenth century Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton has done for the early twentieth in The Georgian Literary Scene, 
(Heinemann, 12/6), though this is a popular work rather than a scholarly one. 
Mr. John Eglinton, too, has sketched in the outline of the Irish literary revival 
in his small volume entitled Irish Literary Portraits (Macmillan, 5/—), where 
he records his reminiscences of A.E., George Moore and several of their 
compatriots, while an interesting “peep behind the scenes” is afforded in two 
books which exhibit literature from the publisher's point of view — Some 


Memories, 1901—1935, by George G. Harrap (Harrap, 3/6) and The House | 


of Routledge, 1834—1934 by F. A. Mumby (Routledge, 1934. 7/6). 

The house of Ivor Nicholson and Watson has recently launched Ihe 
University Extension Library (4/6 per volume), with the object of providing 
handbooks in all branches of knowledge, written by recognised authorities, 
which are at once concise and readable yet comprehensive and instructive. Of 
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the ten volumes so far issued three at least fall within the scope of the present 
survey: Women Novelists from Fanny Burney to George Eliot, by Muriel 
Masefield, Main Currents in Modern English-Literature, by A. W. Reade, and 
Money, Manners and Morals in Modern Literature, by H. V. Routh Of 
Mrs. Masefield’s work more hereafter. Mr. Reade’s book is an excellent 
introduction to modern literature which might be read with profit even by those 
who are not mere beginners at the subject. Carefully planned to cover all the 
more important aspects, it is in effect a survey of post-Victorian writers and 
an attempt to indicate the principal literary currents which emerged from “‘the 
Victorian compromise” and gave us the heritage of letters which is ours today. 
Mr. Reade is concerned primarily with tendencies and their relation to the 
philosophical, social and religious background of the age; but very wisely he 
has chosen to select one outstanding writer from each school and to study 
the type as exemplified in his works. Dr. Routh’s scope is wider, and yet 
at the same time it is more restricted. He deals only with one aspect of 
modern letters, but he has pushed the threshold of the modern age back as far 
as 1850, and even, in a preliminary chapter, to 1820. His book really tells 
the story of the re-entry of the philosophical and moral element into English 
literature. The “gentleman” in the Edwardian sense, he tells us, is dead; 
writers are looking to a new character-type — the man of scientific efficiency. 
In some respects, of course, Mr. Reade’s and Dr. Routh’s books overlap; but 
that is due to no fault in the planning of the series. They are complementary 
and should be read together if the best is to be got out of either. 

There have, too, been several notable excursions into literary theory and 
criticism, though all are not of equal value. The Nature of Literary Criticism 
by Oliver Elton (Manchester University Press, 1/6) is the text of a lecture 
delivered in the University of Manchester earlier in the year. While recog- 
nising that a great work does not need a critic to point out its merits, Professor 
Elton seeks to justify the critic as an interpreter of the more recondite beauties, 
and above all pleads for the independence of criticism in the face of religious 
and political prejudice — a warning not without point at the present time. 
In The Name and Nature of Poetry, the text of the Leslie Stephen lecture 
(Cambridge University Press, 2/—), the late Mr. A. E. Housman insists that 
great poetry appeals first and foremost to the feelings, even to the extent of 
producing physical sensations. He carefully refrains from attempting any 
definition of poetry, though he crosses swords dexterously with those who 
condemn a poem because the logical meaning of it is incomprehensible to them. 
This same line of argument is also taken up by Dr. P. Gurrey in The 
Appreciation of Poetry (Oxford University Press 3/6), a book intended 
primarily for teachers of English in English schools, though others may find 
it of interest also. Poetry, Dr. Gurrey insists, must be presented as an 
experience; the reader must seek to re-create within himself, and the teacher 
must help his scholars to re-create, the experience and sensations of the author; 
all of which seems common-sense. But when we ask how we are to do it 
Dr. Gurrey does not give us much help. True, in his condemnation of the 
older methods of mechanical analysis and dissection he tells us what to avoid, 


‘and in his insistence on appreciation of the value of language he comes near 


nF SY thi t was written another volume has been added: The English Novel 
from hee is Calactocth by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor. A detailed notice will be included 


in the next report. 
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to putting us on the right track; but he never quite accomplishes his object. 
There are chapters on every possible aspect of poetry, but always the con- 
clusions seem a little vague and indefinite. 


A Hope for Poetry by C. Day Lewis (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1934, 6/—) ° 


is an attempt by one of the better known among the younger geiteration of 
writers to explain modernist poetry as it is represented in his own work and 
that of Stephen Spender, W. H. Auden and T. S. Eliot; incidentally he has 
a good deal to say that applies to post-war verse as a whole, and the fact 
that his essay has gone into a third edition is indicative of the widespread 
attention it is attracting. It will perhaps be rather stiff reading for “the 
intelligent layman’, for whom he tells us it is intended, but the serious student 
of poetry who is puzzled by the verse of today will find a good deal that will 
clarify things for him; and perhaps by the end Mr. Lewis may even convince 
him that there is a hope for poetry, after all. Two influences, the author 
admits, are certainly inimical to the creation of great verse at the present day: 
popular education, and commercialism as exemplified in advertising, journalism 
and the cheap novel; yet for all this, he finds in present-day poetry, as 
compared with that of the Georgians, an unmistakable increase of vitality. 
That science and poetry are mutually antagonistic he definitely denies; on the 
contrary, by scientific discovery ‘a new seam of richest material has been 
opened up and poets are learning how to convert that raw material to their 
own uses.” The lyrical impulse still remains; the only difference is that there 
has been “‘a shortcircuiting of the poetic current, which has resulted in the 
use of image rather than allegory, metaphor rather than simile’, and the poet 
no longer communicates merely ‘the exact detail of an experience, but its tone 
and rhythm”. Mr. Lewis is convinced that today poetry draws its material 
from a wider radius than at any time since the age of Donne; the impulse to 
create is there; all that is lacking is a cultured society. “We shall not begin 
to understand post-war poetry until we realise that the poet is appealing above 
all for the creation of a society in which the real and living contact between 
man and man may again become possible.’’2 Mr. Lewis’ essay is a challenge to 
all who pretend to despise modern verse and feel that the Muses are moribund. 

Equally important with this is Mr. F. W. Bateson’s English Poetry and the 
English Language (Oxford University Press, 6/—), described in the intro- 
duction as “an experiment in literary history”. It is a novel theory that Mr. 
Bateson develops. Literary history and literary criticism, he points out, are 
the antitheses of each other, for where history presupposes development, 
criticism assumes the existence of certain eternal, unchangeable values; literary 
history stresses differences between schools or writers, literary criticism the 
similarities. So far as poetry is concerned the primal impulses to creation 
probably vary but little from age to age; where the change occurs is in the 
language which the writer is forced to use to express those impulses. So Mr. 
Bateson enunciates his thesis as follows : 


The real history of poetry is the history of the changes in the kind of language in which 
the successive poems have been written. And it is these changes of language only that are 
due to the pressure of social and intellectual tendencies ... Poetry develops pari passu with 
the words it uses, its history is part of the general history of the language, and its changes 
of style and mood are merely the reflection of changing tendencies in the uses to which 
language is being put. 


? For further discussion of this question see Mr. Lewis’ little pamphlet Revolution in 
Writing (Hogarth Press, 1/6). Stes 
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The main part of the book is an examination of English verse from Eliza- 
bethan times to the present day in the light of this theory. Several successive 
stages of development are distinguished. The theory of language underlying 
Elizabethan poetry was one of flux, and this it is which accounts for the 
peculiar characteristics of Elizabethan verse, with its repetitions, its glosses, its 
images and its puns. The theory of flux was followed in the days of the 
metaphysicals by a theory of progress, and so arose the conceit. Next came 
the cyclic theory, the foundation of Augustan technique, which pr~supposed 
that every tongue, at some time or other, reached a point of perfection beyond 
which it could not pass. So we get the neo-classic emphasis on precision and 
polish. Then came the romantic theory. The language of the first half of 
the nineteenth century was deliquescent, but under the influence of the 
scientific spirit there followed a period of crystallisation. Today we have 
arrived at a stage when writers are trying to found a poetry co-extensive with 
the language, as it has never been since the days of Dryden and it looks as if 
they may succeed in achieving their object. Such are Mr. Bateson’s views. 
He promises us that in the future he may develop them more fully, and it is 
to be hoped that he will; meanwhile the present book should not be neglected 
by any serious student of literature. 

Judging from the critical work of 1935 the wave of enthusiasm for the 
eighteenth century is on the ebb and interest is turning once again towards the 
romantics. Worthy of attention in this connection are Margaret Sherwond's 
Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry (Harvard University 
Press, $3.50) and Laurence Binyon’s Rickman Godlee Lecture, The English 
Romantic Revival in Art and Poetry, A Reconsideration (obtainable from the 
Secretary, University College, London, 1/6). Mr. Binyon insists that the 
romantic movement in literature cannot be considered or understood apart from 
the artistic renaissance which accompanied it, and declares that “a vague 
desire for the infinite, the desire of the moth for the star, is one of the most 
palpable characteristics of the born romantic.” 

Among the lesser figures of the romantic movement one of the most 
interesting is Egerton Brydges, who has recently been resuscitated by Mary 
Katherine Woodworth. The Literary Career of Sir Samuel: Egerton Brydges 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 10/6) is a most commendable piece of work, executed 
with thoroughness and precision and characterised by careful judgement. 
Though Brydges was something of a conservative economist as well as a man 
of letters, it is in the latter capacity that Miss Woodworth is mainly concerned 
with him. After a brief sketch of his life, from his schooldays at Maidstone 
and Canterbury, through his middle years at Lee Priory, then on to his period 
of Continental travel, and finally his retirement and death in 1837, she 
deals successively with his work as a novelist, a poet and a critic. In his 
novels she traces the influence of Richardson, Charlotte Smith and the Gothic 
School; in his verse (he wrote two thousand sonnets, as well as several 
narrative poems!) a definite romantic strain, allied to reminiscences of Milton, 
Thomas Warton and the Graveyard school of the eighteenth century; but it 
is in virtue of his critical work that she considers he has most claim to recog~- 
nition. By temperament and outlook Brydges was essentially romantic, and 
Miss Woodworth's analysis of his writings on poetic theory reveal the fact 
that in all essentials he agreed with Wordsworth, though in his views on 
“imagination” the influence of Coleridge is visible. Miss Woodworth’s 
criticism is sound and level-headed, without any of that tendency to idolise her 
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subject which so frequently marks doctoral theses. Her study of Brydges’ 
work is really a study of his essential self, for she regards his literary activity 
first and foremost as a record of his intellectual and spiritual experience. 
The flaw in his composition was a tendency to undue egotism and introspection, 
which bred in him the conviction that the world was ill-using him, though the 
truth probably is that he overrated his own ability and was too eager for 
success. 

Byron still continues to attract attention. W. J. Calvert's Byron, Romantic 
Paradox (University of North Carolina Press. $2.50) develops the thesis 
that the peculiar quality of Byron's poetry is to be explained by the fact that 
his very personality was a paradox. By sympathy he was a democrat, yet 
intellectually he was nothing if not aristocratic; he had a great deal in common 
with the neo-classics of the eighteenth century, yet to these classical leanings 
he allied the spirit of romanticism. It was while in disgrace and exile that he 
wrote his best work, but it was his mediocre productions that established his 
reputation with his age. Mr. Calvert urges his thesis with cogency and skill, 
and though on second thoughts the reader may not always accept his 
arguments, for the time being he is carried away by the brilliance and 
enthusiasm of the author. 

Side by side with this work stands Peter Quennell’s Byron, The Years of 
Fame (Faber and Faber, 15/—). This deals almost exclusively with Byron's 
life from 1812, when he became famous with the publication of the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold, to 1816, when he left his wife and embarked for the 
Continent under a cloud which never entirely lifted. These were the years 
of his social success, when he was in demand in all the London drawing-rooms 
and proved himself the social lion that the public of the day thought a really 
successful man of letters should be. Mr. Quennell has given a comprehensive 
sketch of his relations with the social and political worlds of the time, showing 
him to be far less of a Don Juan than is usually assumed, while incidentally 
also he has drawn a vivid picture of the Regency background against which 
Byron's life must be studied. But the years of fame were neither the most 
important nor the most interesting of the poet’s career, and one is sometimes 
inclined to get a little impatient with Mr. Quennell’s exhaustive treatment. 
The present writer has found most interest in the digressions, which occur 
periodically, on Byron’s character and personality. Byron, Mr. Quennell 
declares, was fundamentally vain; he longed to be in the public eye — whether 
through fame or notoriety did not much matter to him — and so it was that 
he affected eccentricities which were not in the least natural to him, deliberately 
played the réle of a libertine, and aggravated any scandal in which he became 
involved. He was a showman, and it was precisely there that his success lay. 
Of all the romantic poets he was probably the least scholarly and least well 
read, but he displayed the movement in a popular guise and so throughout 
Europe his poetry became a cult. Mr. Quennell’s is a very long book, running 
to almost 400 pages; it is by no means an attempt to exculpate Byron from 
the charges that posterity has brought against him, but it does display him, 
during this period of his life at least, as less callous and profligate than he 
has usually been painted. 

Research delights in rescuing neglected genius from oblivion, and in the 
nineteenth century, there are vast and promising fields for it to explore. Dr. 
W. H. Donner has discovered a new major poet in T. L. Beddoes, and in a 
very detailed and well documented work, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the Making 
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of a Poet (Oxtord. Blackwell, 18/—) has given us a full-length biography, 
allied to a discerning critical estimate. As Dr. Donner reveals him, Beddoes 
is a fascinating figure, for he presents not only a literary and aesthetic problem, 
but a psychological one also. Brought up under the influence of an immature 
science, he showed an early tendency towards mysticism and until well nigh 
the end of his life he was obsessed with a horror of death, though a strange 
kind of curiosity constantly drove him into speculating upon it. He is usually 
remembered as the author of Death’s Jest Book; but Mr. Donner haus shown 
that his reputation rests on a far broader and securer basis than this. An 
active Radical in politics, he was expelled from Germany by a reactionary 
Government. In literature he was a typical son of romanticism, with all the 
romantic merits and defects. By resuscitating his poem Doomsday Dr. Donner 
has exhibited him also as a disciple of Bleke, but most important of all he has 
shown that of all the poets and playwrights of the early nineteenth century 
it was Beddoes who recaptured most successfully the essentials of the 
Elizabethan spirit. The Brides’ Tragedy, he declares, is the best pseudo- 
Elizabethan play of the period, and in Torrismond the seventeenth century 
atmosphere is most cleverly blended with the sentimentalism of the romantics. 
Few people will have read all the works with which Dr. Donner deals, but 
after studying this book they will probably be driven back to Beddoes, to 
discover his merits for themselves.3 

Miss Iris E. Sells has essayed a study in comparative literature in her 
volume Matthew Arnold and France (Cambridge University Press, 12/6), 
though her desire to trace “influences’’ sometimes gets the better of her 
judgement.4 Coventry Patmore, too, has found a biographer in his great- 
grandson, Derek Patmore, whose Portrait of My Family (Cassell, 10/6) has 
done much to reveal Patmore’s relations with the rest of the literary world 
of his day. The author has been able to recover a great number of his great- 
grandfather's letters, and these, with other intimate knowledge, render the 
book most valuable from the biographical standpoint; but critically it is not so 
sound. Anything savouring of Victorianism, one gathers, is anathema to Mr. 
Patmore, and the fact that he thus sets out with such strong: prejudices tends 
to put him out of court as a critic. 

Of modern poets A. E. (George W. Russell), who died in July 1935, has 
probably attracted the most attention. In The Dublin Magazine for July 
1935 Mr. William A. Clyde writes a most suggestive article on him, while the 
following number of the same periodical (October 1935) is a memorial number, 
with appreciations and tributes by several of his friends. Mr. Clyde's article 
has since been expanded to a small book, A.E., Poet, Essayist and Painter 
(The Moray Press, 3/6), which, though it runs to no more than 52 pages, 
contains many fruitful suggestions. The author makes no attempt to explain 
away or to minimise the obscurities and difficulties of A.E.’s verse; on the 
contrary he frequently emphasises them. It is, however, he insists, an obscurity 
born of deep thinking and profound feeling, not, as with so many modern 
poets, the result of intellectual and aesthetic aridity. There is a long-drawn- 


3 Side by side with this book a student should read also Dr. Donner’s edition of The 
Browning Box, or the Life and Work of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, as Reflected in Letters by 
His Friends and Admirers (Oxford University Press, 15/—), and Dr. C. A. Weber's treatise 
Bristols Bedeutung fur die Englische Romantik und die Deutsch-Englischen Beziehungen. 
(Halle. Max Niemeyer. RM. 12.50), which throws valuable sidelights upon Beddoes. 

4 J review of this book will shortly appear. — Ed. 
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out contrast with T. S. Eliot, in which Mr. Eliot comes off decidedly the 
worse. One gathers that Mr. Clyde is by no means amicably disposed 
towards Mr. Eliot and his school, and in a long digression which occupies 
almost one sixth of his book he brings charges which are perhaps not quite 
fair. But that does not affect his judgement of A.E., who is revealed as a 
mystic with his head in the clouds, certainly, but with his feet on firm ground; 
as a patriot who was at the same time a citizen of the world; as a rebel who 
denounced all hatred and vengeance; as a poet who was a painter and a painter 
who was a poet. 

Complementary to Mr. Clyde’s tribute, though written rather earlier, is 
A.E., Dichtung und Mystik, by Heinz Hopfl (Bonn. Peter Hanstein, RM. 3.). 
Dr. Hépfl is not particularly interested in the poet’s life; his object is rather to 
interpret his works and to examine the source of his thought and symbolism; 
and on the whole he has performed his task with credit, though most readers 
will probably find themselves labouring under one disadvantage: a really full 
and intelligent study of Herr Hépfl's book demands a detailed knowledge of 
Eastern mysticism and a close acquaintance with the Upanishads and other 
mystical works such as few students of English literature possess. A.E.'s 
philosophy, Dr. Hépfl finds, is a synthesis of Irish and Indian thought, and the 
main body of the essay is devoted to tracing out these two elements in the 
poems. 

To the popular mind the name of W. B. Yeats will probably convey more 
than that of A.E. In William Butler Yeats (Duckworth. Noted Irish Lives 
Series,.2/6) Mr. J. H. Pollock traces out the development of Mr. Yeats’ genius 
from the early stage to the later period of disillusion and discontent, while 
finally among contemporary poets there is T. S. Eliot, with the ‘difficulties’ 
of whose work Mr. F. O. Matthiessen comes to grips in The Achievement 
of T. S. Eliot (Oxford University Press, 7/6). By the time the end of the 
book is reached one begins to wonder whether the author has chosen quite the 
right title — whether he has really made very clear in precisely what the 
achievement of T. S. Eliot consists; the present writer cannot feel that he has; 
but his work nevertheless is a valuable contribution to literary criticism in 
that it shows us how to approach Mr. Eliot in order to discover both the 
strength and the weakness of his verse. With T. S. Eliot thought and 
technique are inseparable; his work is a union of intellect and emotion, and 
therefore the first requisite is that we should listen to his poetry in order to 
apppreciate it; we can come to the other aspects of it afterwards. Mr. 
Matthiessen has a most illuminating chapter on what he calls “the auditory 
imagination”; and then, too, he insists on Eliot's kinship with the metaphysicals, 
with the French symbolists, with Dante and with Henry James. His debt to 
Arnold and his divergences from him are both examined, and the author has 
some interesting things to say upon the relation of poetry and religion, By 
a strange irony Mr. Eliot, the English Highchurchman, came from an old and 
well-known American Unitarian family, and Mr. Matthiessen can discern still 
a kind of subconscious influence of the Unitarian tradition in his theory of 
poetry and its relation to life. Eliot's poetry, he insists, is not fully com- 
prehensible apart from his criticism, since there is a common idea running 
through both; and so, since Mr. Eliot is a poet with a theory of his art, any 
study of him must go beyond its immediate subject and become, as Mr. Mat- 
thiessen implies in his sub-title, “‘an essay on the nature of poetry.” That 
is what the present book really is; it seeks to explain T. S. Eliot as the exponent 
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of the new poetry and to relate that poetry to the wider cultural, religious and 
political movements of our day. For its interpretation of The Waste Land 
alone it is worth reading; but it is a pity that the play Murder in the Cathedral 
appeared too late for consideration. 

Drama (even that of the modern period) has attracted much less notice 
than poetry, though one or two notable works have appeared, foremost amongst 
them an English translation by Rowan Williams of Camillo Pellizzi's Ji Teatro 
Inglese (Milan, 1934)5, which was mentioned in a footnote to last year’s 
survey of criticism and biography. Professor Pellizzi treats his subject from 
an interesting and original angle. His book is, he declares, not so much a 
formal history as a novel, with the Englishman as the central character. 
The period covered is from about 1850 to the present day, with a short 
preliminary survey of the preceding eighty years, and an introduction dealing 
with the English temperament as it has manifested itself through the ages. 
Compromise, that is the keynote; the Englishman is always establishing stand- 
ards and then promptly proceeding to modify them. As Professor Pellizzi 
sees it the nineteenth century in England was pre-eminently the age of the 
middle class; hence the drama of that period became a record of middle class 
compromise in religion, morality, social and political criteria, and finally the 
compromise with the new forces which were working from beneath and 
threatening to oust the middle class from its privileged position. This method 
of studying a country’s drama promises a most interesting book, and the 
reader will not find himself disappointed. A vast amount is packed into 
300 pages and a large number of dramatists are passed in review, but the 
work is so competently done that the main objective is never lost sight of. 
The first phase, represented by Robertson and his contemporaries, is the revolt 
of the middle class against autocratic domination; then came the compromise. 
Disillusioned in the ideals which it had itself erected, the middle class revolted 
against them, and the revolt produced such dramatists as Sidney Grundy, 
Henry Arthur Jones and Sir A. W. Pinero. The greatest was Bernard Shaw, 
the typical middle class Englishman of Edwardian days. As a reaction from 
the romanticism of the nineteenth century, realist plays appeared, often cynical 
in tone: but even this development could not go unchallenged, for the English- 
man is an incorrigible optimist, and before long he flew to fantasy as an 
antidote to cynicism; hence Barrie and W. B. Yeats. Exactly where the con- 
temporary drama fits into the picture it is difficult to decide; Professor Pellizzi 
admits that he is puzzled; but perhaps we are too near to it to see it in its 
right perspective. 

Two immortal Victorians find a biographer in Hesketh Pearson, whose 
Gilbert and Sullivan (Hamish Hamilton, 10/6) gives an illuminating comparison 
and contrast of the two men, together with a study of their work, while Mr. 
H. V. Marrot has written at some length upon Galsworthy in his Life and 
Letters of John Galsworthy (Heinemann, 21/—). The book runs to about 
800 pages, but the treatment is discursive rather than exhaustive. Gals- 
worthy’s personal qualities as well as his literary style are analysed, and there 
are a great number of lengthy quotations from the dramatist’s correspondence; 
but for all this one cannot feel that the net result is a very clearly defined 
portrait. Then there is Dr. F. R. Rattray’s Bernard Shaw, a Chronicle and an 
Introduction (Duckworth, 1934, 5/—), a book which contains a good deal 


5 The English title is English Drama, the Last Great Phase (Macmillan, 7/6). 
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gf sound judgment but is marred by haphazard compilation and careless style, 
If the reader can overcome his annoyance at these defects it is well worth 
$tudy; and it might be supplemented by two articles by the present writer 
which appeared in The Calcutta Review for September 1934 and June 1935 
respectively — The Revolt against Religious Traditionalism in the Plays of 
Ibsen and Bernard Shaw and Individualism in Religious Thought in the Plays 
of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. 

Johanna Kréner’s treatise on Die Technik des Realistischen Dramas bei Ibsen 
und Galsworthy (Leipzig. Tauchnitz. Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, Heft 
xxviii) is a typical doctoral dissertation, characteristically thorough in treat- 
ment, though somewhat laboured and prolix. The author's aim is to examine 
the modern realistic play as represented in the works of Ibsen, the founder of 
the school, and Galsworthy, whom she considers its greatest English exponent. 
A good deal of her material will be well enough known to anyone who is at 
all acquainted with criticism of present-day literature, though a re-working of 
it such as we have here is not altogether without point. Fraulein Kroner 
compares and contrasts the practice of the two dramatists, and her general 
conclusion is that in spite of Galsworthy’s assertion that he knew little about 
Ibsen when he commenced his career as a playwright, he has been vastly 
influenced by the Norwegian writer in his technique, though in their actual 
theories of drama the two are almost diametrically opposed. Where Ibsen 
shows the individual triumphant over circumstances, Galsworthy shows him 
the victim of them; while Galsworthy adopts an absolute impartiality towards 
his characters, Ibsen leaves no doubt of his sympathies; and lastly, where 
Ibsen is interested in people Galsworthy’s main concern is the problem. Dr. 
Kréner’s thesis is well worked out; but one wishes she were a little more 
accurate in her quotations. 

Turning to the novel, we must notice first and foremost the latest instalment 
(Volume VI) of Dr. E. A. Baker's ambitious work, which appears under the 
title The History of the English Novel, Edgeworth, Austen and Scott 
(Witherby, 16/—). It is not without significance that here, for the first time, 
Dr. Baker has dealt specifically with individuals; the earlier volumes have been 
concerned with schools and tendencies, but from the late eighteenth century 
onwards so generalised a mode of treatment becomes impossible. The author's 
characteristic thoroughness is once again in evidence. The work of each of 
these three novelists is examined in detail, and then Dr. Baker discusses the 
contribution made by each to the ‘evelopment of the novel as a literary forni. 
His main point is that though all .aree lived in the age of the romantic revival, 
all were actually not romantics but realists, who drew their inspiration from 
their predecessors of the eighteenth century, and so marked the culmination 
of the past age rather than the beginning of the new. The book thus becomes 
ultimately a study of the various aspects of realism as manifested in the writings 
of Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, and Sir Walter Scott. There is also a 
chapter on minor Scottish novelists of the day. 

Muriel Masefield’s Women Novelists from Fanny Burney to George Eliot 
(Nicholson and Watson, 4/6) goes over a good deal of well-trod ground, 
but treats its subject in a non-pedantic, refreshing manner. Of course, all the 
great women novelists of the period figure here, but there are also illuminating 
chapters on writers like Emily Eden, Susan Ferrier and Charlotte Young, who 
rarely find adequate mention in the larger histories. It is a very competent 
attempt to assess the contribution of the female sex to English fiction, and a 
special feature is made of the “period background” by including short lives 
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of the various writers. Mrs. Masefield also lays special emphasis upon the 
changes in social life and manners between 1778 and 1876 that their works 
reveal, and a brief bibliography is appended to each chapter. Might one 
suggest that a companion volume on women novelists from George Eliot to 
Virginia Woolf would be of interest ? 

In turning to individual writers it is pleasing to be able to record that De 
Quincey, who is less read nowadays than he used to be, has found a sym-~- 
pathetic biographer in Mr. Malcolm Elwin, whose De Quincey (Duckworth. 
Great Lives Series, 2/—-) lays primary stress upon his intellectual power and 
the vast potentialities that were still unrealised at the time of his death. Mr. 
Elwin’s is but a modest volume, but within the limits at his disposal he has 
done full justice to his subject and has gone far to explain De Quincey’s 
enigmatic personality. 

Miss E. M. Delafield’s volume The Brontés, Their Lives as Recorded by 
Their Contemporaries (Hogarth Press, 8/6) is an attempt at biography in a 
new manner, which has its obvious advantages. We are introduced to the 
various members of the Bronté family, not as they appear to us today, but 
as they appeared to their friends and their own generation. Much of the 
material, naturally, comes from Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte Bronté and 
from the latter’s correspondence; but there is also a good deal from magazines, 
newspapers, contemporary memoirs, letters and reviews of the novels. There 
are altogether about 180 extracts. No attempt has been made to weave them 
into anything like a coherent life-story, but that is no real disadvantage. Here 
we have at first hand the impressions that these writers made upon those 
whom they met; we see the critics debating whether Jane Eyre was written by 
a man or a woman, and we listen to her publisher recounting his first meeting 
with Currer Bell. Many of the extracts are necessarily brief, but they throw 
vivid and interesting sidelights upon the lives of the three sisters which could 
be given by no conventional modern biography. And then Miss Delafield 
has written an excellent introduction, summarising the main characteristics 
of Anne, Emily and Charlotte which they reveal. This is a book well worth 
reading, though perhaps the best method to adopt is to wander through it at 
random rather than to read it systematically from cover to cover. 

The Samuel Butler centenary has been marked by the appearance of two 
works relating to the author of Erewhon — Letters Between Samuel Butler 
and Miss E. M. A. Savage (Cape, 10/6) and Samuel Butler, A Chronicle and 
an Introduction, by R. F. Rattray (Duckworth, 5/—). Dr. Rattray has had 
the inestimable advantage of personal contact and correspondence with Mr. 
Festing Jones, Butler's literary executor, and has been able to include in his 
work certain material which has never before been available. The book, 
therefore, should be welcome to students of English literature as well as 
to the general reader who desires a convenient handbook which will serve 
as a guide through the works of a difficult writer. ‘“Butler’s main activity”, 
Dr. Rattray writes on the fourth page of his book, ‘“‘was criticism of life’; the 
rest of the work is devoted to a detailed explanation of the methods and scope 
of that criticism and its relation to the biographical background. Quite rightly 
Dr. Rattray insists upon early religious training as the main factor in the 
formation of Butler's mind and personality, and ina skilful manner he sketches 
in all the main ideas underlying his later writings on sociology, science, religion 
and politics, analysing each work with great care and bringing out not only 
its salient characteristics as an entity in itself, but its relation to Butler’s thought 
as a complete system. Without doubt he has succeeded in showing that the 
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man who was taken as a crank in his own age by all but a few of the more 
discerning critics, was actually a genius, whose ideas are gradually gaining 
acceptance among thoughtful people. Readers may differ from him upon 
individual points which are merely matters of emphasis; but they will be bound 
to admit that, taken as a whole, his book is a most informative one, deserving 
of careful study. To say this is not to imply that there are no faults in it. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Rattray has seen fit to dispense altogether with 
chapter headings and to write the whole work as one continuous essay, a 
system which leads to a certain disconnectedness and lack of method in the 
work; it may also account for several repetitions, even of whole passages word 
for word. Nor is the following a very elegant sentence: “It would be too 
perilous to speculate as to whom Butler was thinking of.” This could be 
matched with several other examples. These faults, of course, do not destroy 
the value of the work in other respects, but even a good book may become 
a better one by a little attention to style and syntax. 

Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins (Anthony Hope) was_a man known principally 
to the general public as the author of two original and highly successful novels, 
The Prisoner of Zenda and its sequel, Rupert of Henzau, though actually 
these were but a small part of his whole literary output. “He made more 
people happy than any other author of our time’, wrote Sir James Barrie, and 
if this is true (as it probably is) no apology is needed for the appearance of 
a first biography of him, written by his life-long friend, Sir Charles Mallet, 
under the title Anthony Hope and His Books (Hutchinson, 18/—). The 
title is rather misleading, since in reality there is little in the way either of 
criticism or appreciation of the novels as works of art; but there is a good 
deal about the man himself, as well as the brilliant, highly interesting world 
in which he moved. Sir Charles brings Hawkins to life in a remarkable manner, 
and as he passes through these pages, a man of prodigious energy, who lived 
a full life among the turmoil of the law courts and of Liberal politics, mingling 
with them the exacting demands of literature and social life and deviating now 
and then into Broad Church theology, we see the development of a personality 
and of a talent unique of its kind. The book presents the portrait of a 
successful Edwardian man of letters who, at a fateful moment. had to choose 
between two careers and was judicious enough to choose the right. It was a 
truly distinguished world in which Hawkins moved; for sheer intellect there 
has probably never been a greater, and it is portrayed here in all its brilliance. 
Well known figures in literature law, politics, art, theology, music and drama 
crowd the pages and add a Iv <re to the central figure, of whom they all 
thought most highly. It is an excellent biography, terse, human and vivid, 
but a better title would have been Anthony Hope and His World. 

Amongst Anthony Hope's contemporaries two of the most prominent were 
Arnold Bennett and Joseph Conrad. In Arnold Bennett, a Portrait Done at 
Home (Cape, 10/6) Mrs. Bennett reprints 170 letters to her by her husband, 
and supplements these by a 150 page study of his temperament as it appeared 
to those who knew him most intimately. Joseph Conrad and His Circle, by 
Jessie Conrad (Jarrolds, 18/—) is the story of Conrad from his first meeting 
with his wife to the time of his death, and is, no doubt, sent into the world 
as a labour of love. And yet one feels that Mrs. Conrad has failed in her 
task. There is vivid writing in places, and there are excellent sketches of a 
number of family friends; nor is the book lacking in a sense of humour, But 
the human side of Conrad's character never really comes to light in these 
pages; he appears eccentric, cantankerous, quick-tempered and sometimes rather 
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priggish. Mrs. Conrad admits that she never really understood him and that 
may account for her failure to make the reader understand. She is apt, too, 
to denounce rather strongly those who happen to disagree with her, and Ford 
Maddox Hueffer receives a castigation which seems unreasonably severe. 

Criticism of H. G. Wells is represented by two illuminating German 
treatises. In H. G. Wells’ Verhaltnis zum Darwinismus (Leipzig. Tauchnitz. 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, Heft xxvii) Dr. Otto Barber demonstrates 
the thesis that the basis of Wells’ teaching and thought in all the more 
important of his works, whether they be biological treatises, political and 
sociological essays, or fantastic, pseudo-scientific novels, is Darwin's theory 
of evolution. The key to all the rest of his works, he insists, is to be found in 
the Outline of History, where he views the story of human development from 
a biological standpoint and sets social organisations and institutions in their 
biological perspective. Perhaps an undue proportion of Dr. Barber's book, at 
the beginning at least, is taken up with an exposition of Darwin rather than 
Wells, but apart from this the thesis is carefully worked out; there is ample 
quotation, while the footnotes and bibliography are exceptionally full. 

Dr. Heinz Mattick’s H. G. Wells als Sozialreformer (Leipzig. Tauchnitz. 
Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, Heft xxix) takes up the study where Dr. 
Barber leaves it. Viewing life and society as he does from a purely scientific 
standpoint, the author insists, “Organisation ist fiir ihn (i.e. Wells) ... das 
Problem unserer Tage.” Dr. Mattick has read very carefully all that Wells 
has ever written and all that has been written about him; in the preparation of 
his book he has enjoyed not only the help of Mr. Wells but of the officials 
of the Independent Labour Party, who have placed a number of obscure works 
and documents at his disposal, with the result that his book is as thorough a 
study of its subject as is ever likely to appear. He accepts Dr. Barber's 
opinions upon the importance of the Darwinian influence, but he finds a second 
key to Wells’ outlook in a sentence which he quotes from Anticipations: The 
world has a purpose greater than happiness; our lives are to serve God's 
purpose, and that purpose aims not at man as an end, but works through him 
to greater issues.” So the great problem of the twentieth century is to find the 
best method of “organising” life and society so that it will serve that high 
purpose. Herr Maitick’s treatment of his subject falls into two main parts. 
First he outlines, in considerable detail, the scheme of social re-organisation 
and regeneration which Mr. Wells has advocated in all his writings, laying 
special emphasis on questions of education and selective breeding (or racial 
hygiene); and then he deals with his political activities, especially his association 
with and alienation from the Fabian Society. Particularly valuable is the 
reproduction of the now scarce document Faults of the Fabian Society, in 
which Mr. Wells laid his finger on some of the main weaknesses of the English 
Labour movement in the early years of the present century. 

If any fault is to be found with Dr. Mattick’s book it is that the title is 
rather misleading and inadequate, for H. G. Wells is revealed as much more 
than a social reformer, in the usually restricted sense of that word. He is 
shown as one of the greatest constructive minds of the age, not patching up 
"weaknesses here and there in the social structure, but planning an entirely new 
world, on rational and scientific lines. 

A study of Aldous Huxley has long been overdue, and to supply that 
desideratum Mr. Alexander Henderson has written his monograph Aldous 
Huxley (Chatto and Windus, 7/6). It has many faults; it is, for instance, 
somewhat prolix and rambling; now and again the author tends to lose himself 
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in a torrent of rhetoric which means less than appears on the surface, and 
only too frequently he digresses in order to air his own opinions on politics and 
sociology. Yet for all that, the book is valuable as the first attempt to assess 
Huxley’s achievement and summarise his thought. Courage and a passion 
for truth are the two primal characteristics of his mind on which Mr. Henderson 
lays stress, and he traces these, in their various manifestations, through the 
novels, travel books, critical writings and poems. The exposition is not always 
lucid, but with patience the reader will get much from it to help him in an 
understanding of Huxley's works. 

If Aldous Huxley is the most significant prose writer living today, Virginia 
Woolf runs him a good second. Two treatises on her have appeared during 
the past year. Ruth Gruber’s Virginia Woolf, A Study (Leipzig. Tauchnitz. 
Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, Band 24) is not an easy book to estimate. The 
author has attempted a difficult task, and one cannot feel that she has really 
achieved her object. The treatise is far too diffuse and incoherent. Certain 
leading ideas do, nevertheless, stand out. Fraulein Gruber sees Virginia 
Woolf as a writer who is seeking to express the realities of life from a point 
of view essentially feminine. Life, we are told, appears to her as an everlasting 
conflict, but a rhythmic one, withal — a conflict between the two sexes which 
can never be resolved. “There is no synthetic solution to their opposition; health 
lies in being a man or a woman, not a compromise between them.”; and so Mrs. 
Woolf feels that a truly great feminine writer can only arise if she throws 
aside all the standards and criteria established by men, and evolves a technique 
and a style of her own, treating of the realities of life as she herself sees them. 
An interest in clothes, in fashions and in a ‘room of one’s own” is as natural 
and vital to a woman as interest in football and politics is to a man, and there- 
fore is equally legitimate as the subject of a novel. Fraulein Gruber has 
analysed Mrs. Woolf's style in great detail — too great, perhaps —- and has 
given special attention to her use of symbolism; but only too frequently her 
exposition becomes vague and difficult to follow. By far the best chapter is 
the last one, entitled “The Will to Create as a Woman” for here the book 
does really kindle into life and the author becomes more definite; but taking 
the work as a whole one feels that it would have been much more effective if 
its 98 pages were compressed to the length of a forty or fifty page essay. 

A few of the points touched upon in the foregoing treatise are developed 
at greater length in Die Sprache Virginia Woolfs, by Ingeborg Badenhausen 
(Marburg. Adolf Ebel. RM. 1.50.). This work is a sixty page study of the 
style of Virginia Woolf, culminating in an attempt to relate her works to the 
wider field of modern English literature. A good deal of the book is occupied 
by lengthy quotations which sometimes tend to break the continuity of the 
argument; but since they are an integral part of the discussion it is difficult 
to see how they could be avoided. The author notices the rhythmical effects 
to be found in much of Mrs. Woolf's prose, the use of long, involved sentences 
to express indefiniteness of thought or emotion, and in passages here and there 
a certain epic quality, all which characteristics, she seeks to show, are 
distinguishing marks of the modern impressionistic school, represented by 
James Joyce, between whom and Mrs. Woolf there is a certain affinity. Like 
its predecessor noted above, this treatise is perhaps rather protracted, but the 
main stages of the argument are much clearer and more precisely defined. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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